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Preface to Leonard Ellinwood s 


Edition 



This work was made possible through the purchase by the Sibley Music Library, 
Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, in 1929 of an eleventh 
century codex containing, among other treatises, the Musica of Hermannus 
Contractus. This was not available when Gerbert and Brambach made their 
editions which are based entirely on the Vienna codex #51. 

The Vienna National Library, through its director. Dr. Josef Bick, was so 
courteous as to furnish us with a photostatic copy of the latter, thus making 
both MSS., the only ones known to contain the Musica, available for collation 
in this present edition. 

The reader will note that while in general the two MSS. are consistent, in 
several significant places the Rochester codex has cleared up impossible gram¬ 
mar and juggled terms which are found in the earlier editions. 

The writer has been deeply indebted to his adviser. Dr. Charles Warren 
Fox,^ many times in the course of this work for patient council and thorough 
guidance, also to Mr. Corner LI. Jones^ for his extensive collaboration in con¬ 
nection with the translation of the Musica. He is grateful, too, for the helpful 


1. Charles Warren Fox (1904-83) was born in Gloversville, New York, and earned an 
AB degree at Cornell in 1926. He was a research assistant in psychology at the University 
of Illinois from 1926-29, and also studied at the Universities of Heidelberg (1928) and 
Munich (1929). He completed his PhD at Cornell in 1933. Fox served on the faculty of 
the Eastman School of Music from 1934 until his retirement in 1971. Paula Morgan, 
“Fox, Charles Warren,” NGD 2, vol. 9, p. 133. 

2. Comer Llywelyn (also Llewellyn) Jones (1911-77) was born in Morriston, Wales, 
and earned First Class honors in Latin (1932), Second Class honors in Greek (1933), 
and a Bachelor of Music degree (1934) from the University of Cardiff. He came to 
the Eastman School of Music as a Commonwealth Fund Fellow in 1934, completing 
a Master’s degree in composition in 1936; he received a Doctorate in Music from the 
University of Wales in 1955. He taught form and counterpoint courses and conducted 
the orchestra and later the choir at Michigan State University from 1938-77, where, 
near the end of his career, the present writer sat in his classes and performed under his 
baton. Michigan State University Archives, courtesy of Mary Black, music librarian; arti¬ 
cle and obituary. State Journal (Lansing, Michigan), September 1, 1977; Corner Llywelyn 
Jones Papers, Eastman School of Music Archives, courtesy of David Peter Coppen and 
Mathew Colbert. 
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suggestions he has received from Professor Harry Caplan'* of Cornell University 
and Dr. Ruth Hannas.^ 

L. E. 


3. Harry Caplan (1896-1980) was born in Hoag’s Corner, New York, and earned 
BA (1916), MA (1917), and PhD (1921) degrees at Cornell. He was appointed assis¬ 
tant professor of classics at Cornell in 1925, professor in 1930, and chaired the 
department from 1929-46. He continued to teach as an emeritus professor after 
his retirement in 1967. Caplan held a Guggenheim Fellowship (1928-29) and 
a research fellowship from the American Council of Learned Societies (1934). 
He is especially remembered for his English translation of Cicero’s Rhetorica ad 
Hermnium for the Loeb Classical Library Series (1934). Louis Harry Feldman and 
Ruth Beloff, “Harry Caplan,” Jewish Virtual Library. http://www.jewishvirtuallibrary 
.org/jsource/judaica/ejud_0002_0004_0_03935.html (201S); Cornucopia:MedievalStudies 
at Cometh http://medievalstudies.cornell.edu/people-2/notable-cornell-medievalists/ 
(accessed May 8, 2015); Guide to the Harry Caplan Papers: http://rmc.library.cornell 
.edu/EAD/htmldocs/RMA0192Lhtml (2003). 

4. Ruth Hannas (1892-1976) was born in Greeley, Colorado, and earned AB and 
MA degrees in German from the University of California at Berkeley (1914 and 1928). 
She completed a PhD at the Eastman School of Music in 1934—the first woman to 
earn a doctorate in music in the United States. In addition to her work in musicology, 

she also wrote poetry, novels, and short stories. In 1937, she joined the faculty of the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina (renamed the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro in 1963); her date of retirement is uncertain; she is last listed as 
a faculty member there in 1942-43. Ruth Hannas Papers, the Eastman School Archives, 
courtesy of David Peter Coppen and Mathew Colbert; obituary in AMS Newsletter, vol. 
6, no. 2 (August 15, 1976): 16; “Commencement, 1914,” in University of California Register, 
1913-1914, with announcements for 1914-15, pt. 12, (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1914), 18; Register of the Academic Year 1927—1928, with announcements for 1928—29, 
University of California Bulletin, 3rd sen, vol. 22, no. 7, pt. 2, (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1928), 57. 



Preface to the Second Edition 


Much has changed in the eight decades that have passed since Leonard 
Ellinwood completed his study of Hermann’s Musica, and yet much has 
remained constant. Most of the editions on which he relied for context and 
loci paralleli have been replaced by editions based on more and better sources. 
And so tbe very re-editing of medieval music-tbeoretical treatises, a process in 
which Ellinwood’s contribution was in the van, has rendered his contribution 
outdated: this is only in the nature of scholarly progress. 

Ellinwood’s edition of Hermann’s Musica was the third, following Herbert’s 
of 1784 and Brambacb’s of 1884, but it was the first to collate the then-newly 
rediscovered Rochester Codex with Vienna Codex 51, on which alone earlier 
scholars had relied. Now a third, though fragmentary, source has become 
available, and it has shed further light on the treatise. Furthermore, musico- 
logical efforts in the intervening years have laid a much stronger foundation 
for understanding Hermann’s work and its milieu. Many of the compositions 
once attributed to Hermann are now known not to be bis, and two of his 
offices (for St. Afra and St. Wolfgang of Ravensburg) have been edited. More 
of Hermann’s astronomical and matbematical writings are available, though 
some of these still await first editions, and others stand in need of new editions. 
Our understanding of Hermann’s time and place has grown considerably. 

Furthermore, the limited distribution of Ellinwood’s work has hindered 
scholarship. His edition is held in relatively few libraries in North America and 
very few in Europe, to say nothing of its scarcity in the emerging centers of 
scholarship in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. All too often one finds citations 
of Hermann that rely on Herbert, simply because Brambach’s and Ellinwood’s 
editions were not available to the author. The time has come, therefore, for an 
updated edition and revised translation, with a new introduction taking into 
account the advances of recent decades. 

Although much of Ellinwood’s work remains useful, it is not without 
errors and is now seriously outdated. Extensive revision of the translation has 
resulted in the correction of errors as well as tighter correspondences between 
Hermann’s terminology and the English, closer adherence to Hermann’s 
choice of person and mood, and replacement of some dated language with 
more modern turns of phrase. Annotations are more detailed and extensive, 
with more loci paralleli cited. The introduction has been completely replaced, 
and Ellinwood’s appendix, concerning tbe neumes in tbe sources compared 
to those in the Liber Usualis, has been discarded. Tbe documents pertaining to 
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Hermann’s life are translated in full in appendix 1, Hermann’s chant citations 
are summarized in appendix 2, and discussion of Hermann’s diastema tic nota¬ 
tion scheme has been moved to appendix 3. 

This book is the product of many hands. At the outset, Robert Ellinwood 
was prompt and gracious in granting approval for the undertaking. The proj¬ 
ect could not have been realized without the encouragement and patience of 
the University of Rochester Press, espcecially Ralph Locke, Sonia Kane, Julia 
Cook, Ryan Peterson, and Tracey Engel. I have benefited from the support 
of the University of Houston, and particularly from the library staff, many of 
them not known to me by name, who have tracked down all manner of arcane 
materials. The librarians of the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek have been 
extraordinarily helpful, both during my visit in 2007, at which time I was able to 
consult Codex 51 at first hand, and in obtaining the photographs for the plates 
in this edition. Alexander Rausch has been most generous in sharing his notes 
on the structure of Codex 51. The librarians at the Sibley Library have been 
no less helpful, both when 1 was working on input for the Thesaurus Musicarum 
Latinarum database and also concerning the photography for the plates. In par¬ 
ticular, David Peter Coppen and Maria Cristina Lava have been most helpful in 
providing the codicological description of the Rochester Codex, among other 
data. The Universitatsbibliothek Kassel, Murhardsche und Landesbibliothek 
Kassel has been both generous and efficient in making a digital version of their 
manuscript available and again in making the necessary arrangements for a 
photograph for a plate; the assistance of Harald Kuhlbrandt and Iris Momber 
in this process is greatly appreciated. The Bodleian Library has been similarly 
efficient concerning the drawing of Hermann. Many colleagues have assisted 
with this project; in particular, I have profited from conversations with Charles 
Atkinson and Rebecca Maloy, and correspondence with David Hiley, Allegra 
lafrate, Nicolas Meeus and Travis Yeager. The font for the Daseian symbols in 
figures 1.8 and 18.1 is the work of Professor Oliver Wiener of the Institut fur 
Musikforschung, Universitat Wurzburg. I extend thanks particularly to my col¬ 
leagues Art Samplaski, Susan Forscher Weiss, and Katherine Turner, as well 
as the anonymous readers, who read the typescript and offered many insight¬ 
ful comments: to them is owed much that is good in this volume; any faults 
are mine. Finally, special thanks go to my dear friend Mary Tang, the value of 
whose encouragement and patience cannot be put into words. 

It remains to note that my interest in Hermann began in earnest in the 
1990s when I had the opportunity to assist in putting his Musica into the 
Thesaurus Musicarum Latinarum database. But the seed had been sown some 
years earlier, while I was a graduate student at Indiana University: Professor 
Lewis Rowell, knowing my interest in medieval music theory, very kindly made 
me a gift of his copy of Ellinwood’s edition and translation. Perhaps the pres¬ 
ent volume will serve in some way to repay his generosity. 


J. L. S. 


Abbreviations 


The following acronyms, sigla, and abbreviations are used in the critical appa¬ 
ratus, codicological descriptions, and bibliographic entries. Complete citations 
(except for periodicals) are found in the bibliography. 


ADAM FULD. 

Adam of Fulda, De musica 

AH 

Analecta Hymnica 

AMw 

Archiv fur Musikwissenschaft 

ANON. Wolf 

Anonymous, “Quindecim chordae habentur,” ed. Wolf 

ARIBO 

Aribo, De musica, ed. Smits van Waesberghe 

BERNO ep. 

Berno Augiensis, <Epistola de tonis>, ed. Rausch 

BERNO prol. 

Berno Augiensis, Prologus in tonarium 

BOETH. arithm. 

Boethius, De institutione arithmetica libri II 

BOETH. mus. 

Boethius, De institutione musica libri V 

CANTUS 

CANTUS database: http://cantusdatabase.org/ 

CAO 

Hesbert, Carpus Antiphonalium Officii 

CPDV 

Catholic Public Domain Version, trans. Conte 
(English trans. of the Vulgate) 

CS 

Coussemaker, ed., Scriptorum 

CSM 

Corpus Scriptorum de Musica 

DMA 

Divitiae Musicae Artis 

Ellinwood MHC 

Ellinwood, ed. and trans., Musica Hermanni Contracti 

FRUT. brev. 

Frutolfus, Breviarium de musica, ed. Vivell 


XIV ABBREVIATIONS 


GMt 

Geschichte der Musiktheorie 

GS 

Gerbert, ed., Scriptores 

GUIDO ep. 

Guido Aretinus, <Epistola ad Michaelem>, 
ed. and trans. Pesce 

GUIDO micr. 

Guido Aretinus, Micrologus, ed. Smits van Waesberghe 

GUIDO reg. 

Guido Aretinus, Regulae rhythmicae, ed. and trans. Pesce 

GUIDO AUG. 

Guido Augiensis, Regulae de arte musica 

HEINR. AUG. 

Heinrich of Augsburg, Musica 

HERMANN, expl. 

Hermannus Contractus (?), Explicatio litterarum et 
signorum 

HERMANN, mus. 

Hermannus Contractus, Musica 

HGJ 

Babb, trans., Elucbald, Guido, and John on Music 

HUCBALD 

Hucbaldus Elnonensis, De harmonica institutione, 
ed. and trans. Chartier 

Huglo Lt 

Huglo, Les tonaires 

lOH. COTT. 

Johannes Cotto (Affligemensis), De musica 

MART. CAP. 

Martianus Capella, De nuptiis Philologae et Mercurii 

MBDS 

Mittelalterliche Bibliothekscataloge Deutschlands 
und der Schweiz 

MGG2 

Ludwig Pinscher, ed.. Die Musik in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart, 2nd ed. 

MQ 

Musical Quarterly 

MUS. ENCH. 

Anonymous, Musica enchiriadis, ed. Schmid 

NGD2 

Stanley Sadie and John Tyrrell, eds.. New Grove Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, 2nd ed. 

Oesch BH 

Oesch, Berno und Elermann 

PS.-BERNEL. spec. 

Ps.-Bernelinus, “Prima species diatessaron” 


ABBREVIATIONS XV 


PS.-BERNO mon. 

Ps.-Berno Augiensis, De mensurando monochordo 

PS.-GUIDO arithm. 

Ps.-Guido, Quomodo de arithmetica procedit musica 

PS.-ODO dial. 

Ps.-Odo, <Dialogus de musica>, ed. de Nardo 

PS.-ODO mus. 

Ps.-Odo, <De musica>, “Musicae artis disciplina” 

PTOL. harm. 

Ptolemy, Harmonica 

QUAEST. MUS. 

Rudolph of St. Truiden, Quaestiones in musica, 
ed. and trans. Yeager 

Rausch Mt 

Rausch, Die Musiktraktate 

REG. PRUM. 

Regino Prumiensis, Epistola de armonica institutione 

RISM 

Repertoire international des sources musicales 

Sachs Mf 

Sachs, Mensura fistularum 

SyW Ba 

Smits van Waesherghe, Bernonis augiensis 

SvW Cym 

Smits van Waesherghe, Cymbala 

SvW Merz 

Smits van Waesherghe, Musikerziehung 

SvW MP 

Smits van Waesherghe, De Musico-Paedagogico 

T&K 

Thorndike and Kihre 

THEINR. DOV. 

Theinredus Doverensis, De legitimis ordinibus 

THEOG. METT. 

Theogerus Mettensis (Dietger), Musica, 
ed. and trans. Lochner 

VMw 

Vierteljahresschrift fur Musikwissenschaft 

WILLEH. HIRS. 

Willehelmus Elirsaugiensis, Musica, ed. Harhinson 


XVI ABBREVIATIONS 


Conspectus Siglorum 

K Kassel, Universitatsbibliothek Kassel—Landesbibliothek und Murhard- 
sche Bibliothek der Stadt Kassel, 4° Mss. Math. 1, ff. 34r-35v. 

R Rochester, Sibley Library, MS 92 1100 (Wolffheim 1), pp. 91-130. 

V Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, MS Cpv 51, ff. 82r-90r. 

B Wilhelm Brambach, ed., Hermanni Contracti Musica (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1884). 

E Leonard Ellinwood, Musica Hermanni Contracti, Eastman School of Music 
Series no. 2 (Rochester, NY: Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester, 1952). 

GS Martin Gerbert, Scriptores ecclesiastici de musica sacra potissimum, 3 vols. 
([St. Blasien]: Typis San-Blasianis, 1784), vol. 1, pp. 124-49. 


Conspectus Abbreviationum et Notarum 


abbr. 

ad dextram partem 

add. 

ante 

bis 

corr. 

cum 

deest, desunt 
del. 

explicit 
illeg. 
in marg. 
incertus, -a, -um 
incipit 

inveni( un pur 

legit 

littera 

man. alt. 

man. corr. 

man. rec. 

om. 

post 

quater 

quotatio 

ras., rasus 


abbreviation 

on the right-hand side 

adds; added; has added 

before 

twice 

corrected 

with; cum neumis, with neumes 

(is, are) lacking 

deleted 

(here) ends 

illegible 

in the margin 

uncertain; lectio incerta : the reading is uncertain 

(here) begins 

is (are) found 

reads 

letter 

in another hand 

in the hand of the corrector 

in a (more) recent hand 

omit(s) 

after 

four times 
quotation 

erased; hie est aliquid rasus: here something has been erased 


ABBREVIATIONS XVII 


resumsit 

resumes 

script. 

(has, is) written 

sub titulo 

under the heading 

sup. lin. 

above the line 

ter 

three times 

verbum, -a 

word, words 

vide 

see 

0 

enclose material supplied by the editor 

0 

enclose material deleted by the scribe or corrector 


Loci paralleli are reported separately in the apparatus, introduced by L.p. 

Scholia are also reported separately in the apparatus, introduced by Hue perti- 
net scholium quod invenitur in [MS]. 


Manuscripts are identified according to the convention used in RISM: each 
siglum comprises a country code followed by a library code. Realizations may 
be found in the front matter of each volume of NGD 2; up-to-date informa¬ 
tion is available at the RISM web-site: http://www.rism.info/en/sigla.html 
(accessed May 8, 2015). 



Introduction 


Biographyi 

Information concerning Hermann’s life survives principally in three docu¬ 
ments, and there may be some iconographic evidence as well. Some of this 
information is open to interpretation and even to question; nevertheless, we 
have a more detailed picture of him than for most if not all other musicians 
of his time. A very important source is Hermann himself: among his works is a 
chronicle of world history, in which he mentions himself and some of his fam¬ 
ily on several occasions.^ While the usual caveats concerning autobiographi¬ 
cal data apply, Hermann’s information is not contradicted in other sources 
(though little of it can be confirmed, either). The second principal source is 
a Vita of Hermann written by his fellow monk and pupil Berthold (d. 1088).^ 
This is fairly straightforward; it is largely firsthand observation on Berthold’s 
part, and the remaining data come, ostensibly, from Hermann. This Vita, then, 
is also a valuable source; its biggest weakness is an obvious lack of objectivity, 
as Berthold clearly venerated Hermann. A third source is an account of cer¬ 
tain legends concerning Hermann, particularly pertaining to his becoming 
crippled, which survives in a single source now in Cambridge.^ Finally, a draw¬ 
ing possibly of Hermann survives from the mid-thirteenth century, and a 
fourteenth-century fresco may also depict him.® Appendix 1 gives English trans¬ 
lations of selected passages from the Chronica, Berthold’s Vita, and the Legend. 


1. For a recent, comprehensive treatment of Hermann’s life, see Berschin, “Hermann 
der Lahme—Leben und Werk in Ubersicht,” in Berschin and Hellmann, Hermann der 
Lahme. Hermann’s life and several questions surrounding it were addressed also in Oesch 
BH, 117-34. The present account aims for a similarly complete treatment in English. 

2. Hermannus Contractus, Chronica {Weltchronik). 

3. Berthold, Vita Hermanni. Berthold also wrote a brief obituary. Both are in appendix 1. 

4. In GB-Ccc 111, ff. 47-48 (llth-14th centuries; these pages probably 12th centm-y), 
edited in Handschin, “Hermannus Contractus-Legenden—Nur Legenden?” 2-3. A German 
translation of this is included in Berschin and Hellmann, Hermann der Lahme, 18-20. 

5. The oldest claimed depiction of Hermann is a drawing by Matthew Paris, 
from ca. 1250, in MS GB-Ob, Ashmole 304, f. 2v. This drawing is reproduced 
here as plate 1 (page 155) and is discussed in detail in Heilman, “Das alteste 
Hermannus-Bildnis,” in Berschin and Hellmann, Hermann der Lahme, 106-8. 
A similar drawing from a centui'y later (probably a copy) appears in MS GB-Ob, 
Digby 46, f. 8v, and may be found online at: http://cgi.stanford.edu/group/rufus 
-project/cgi-bin/.slideshows.php?slideshow__id=7 (accessed June 20, 2014). The figure 



2 INTRODUCTION 


Hermann was born into a noble family on July 18, 1013. His parents, Graf 
(Count) Wolfrat (Wolfrad, Wolveredus, etc.) 11 von Altshausen (ca. 990-1065), 
and his consort Hiltrud (ca. 992-1052), about whom little further is known,® 
were well connected in Germanic (Ottonian) nobility. The known family rela¬ 
tionships are given in figure 1.1.^ Altshausen is in the southeastern corner of the 
modern German Bundesland of Baden-Wiirttemburg, in the area now known 
as Oberschwaben,® about 39.5 kilometers/24.6 miles northeast of Konstanz as 
the crow flies and about 112.1 km/69.1 mi west-southwest of Augsburg. In the 
eleventh century, this region was known as Alamania (or sometimes as Swabia) 
and included most of modern Baden-Wiirttemburg, Alsace, and much of what 
is now north-central Switzerland. (See figures 1.2 and 1.3.)® The family hold¬ 
ings included not only an estate at Altshausen but also land near Veringen (or 
Vehringen, modern Vohringen).^® Consequently, Hermann is often named 
Hermann, (Graf) von Altshausen or Hermann, (Graf) von Vehringen (though 
this is inaccurate) Due to his long residence there, he is also identified as 


labeled “Hermannus” has long been identified as Hermannus Contractus because 
he is depicted holding an astrolabe, in the history of which he was important, but it 
may be Hermann of Carinthia (ca. 1100-ca. 1155). A fresco in the Michaelskirche at 
Veringendorf, dated 1320-30, may also depict Hermann and is reproduced in Berschin 
and Hellmann, Hermann der Lahme, 109, with brief commentary. 

6. In the Chronica entry for 1009, where Hermann records his parents’ marriage, 
he refers to Hiltrud as the daughter of Piligrin and Behrtrad (“Piligrini, et Berhtradae 
filia”), but neither of her parents is mentioned previously in the Chronica, and later ref¬ 
erences to a Piligrinus are as archbishop of Cologne. If the archbishop and Hiltrud’s 
father were the same Piligrinus, he must have taken holy orders after Behrtrad’s death 
and risen rapidly in the Church hierarchy to become an archbishop by 1021, which 
seems unlikely. 

7. Figure 1.1 is compiled from information given in Oesch BH, 122-25, and Hermann’s 
Chronica ; it is not a complete family tree because several ancestors from the second and 
third generations preceding Hermann cannot be traced. Hermann’s siblings are also 
included, as several are mentioned here. 

8. Altshausen lies in the Regierungsbizirk Tubingen, in the Landkreis Ravensburg. 

9. These maps, representing Europe ca. 900 and Central Europe ca. 962, were com¬ 
piled from sources found at http://www.emersonkent.com/maps_by_year_from_0501 
.htm (accessedJuly 29, 2014) and http://www.culturalresources.com/Maps.html (2010). 

10. Vohringen is SSE of Ulm and 55.8 km (34.7 mi) NW of Altshausen. There are 
also two smaller towns of possible interest: Veringenstadt, 37.2 km (32.1 mi) NNW of 
Altshausen, and Veringendorf, 35.2 km (21.8 mi) NNW of Altshausen. 

11. The hereditary lines of Altshausen and Vehringen merged in the twelfth century 
and the family seat was relocated to Vehringen in 1134—well after Hermann’s time, as 
noted in several articles appearing in German newspapers at the time of Hermann’s mil¬ 
lennial celebrations (July 2013); see, for example, http://www.schwaebische.de/region 
/sigmaringen-tuttlingen/gammertingen/nachrichten-gammertingen 
_artikel,-Hermann-der-Lahme-war-in-seiner-Zeit-so-beruehmt-wie-Stephen 
-Hawking-arid,5395577.html (accessed August 31, 2013). 
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Figure I.l. Hermann’s Familial Relations. From Oesch BH, 122-25, and Hermann’s Chronica. 


















Figure 1.2. Western Europe, ca. 900. 



















[gure 1.3. Central Europe, ca. 962. 
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ermann von (der) Reichenau, and because of ecclesiastical connections to 
Augsburg, he is sometimes styled Hermannus Augiensis. 

Berthold’s Vita indicates that Hermann was crippled either from birth or in 
childhood (see further, below); he could therefore not fulfill his expected role 
as the eldest son of a noble family and was consequently sent to school at the 
age of seven, on September 15, 1020 {Chronica). He spent his adult life in the 
pursuit of knowledge in the monastery at Reichenau. He earned a reputation 
for great learning and possibly knew Greek in addition to German and Latin; 
claims for Arabic and Hebrew have also been made (see below). He wrote trea¬ 
tises on a variety of subjects, wrote poetry (mostly religious), and composed 
music for at least two Offices and some other chants. He died on September 
24, 1054, and was buried at the family estate in Altshausen {Vita). But family 
politics and the ravages of time have left almost nothing of his body. In 1096, 
Hermann’s younger brother, Graf Mangold, relocated his remains to the new 
family cloister at Isny, ca. 64 km/39.5 mi southeast of Altshausen by modern 
roads (described as “a day’s journey” by Borst); Mangold’s grandson Marquard 
moved the family headquarters northwestward, this time closer to Vehringen 
than Altshausen, in 1134. The hereditary line died out in 1416. Hermann’s 
gravesite was still to be seen in the sixteenth century, but afterward the new 
Lord of Altshausen (the Deutsche Orden) parceled out his relics to vari¬ 
ous Swabian monasteries. Hermann’s grave has since disappeared; of his 
bones, apparently only a piece of his skullcap remains, which can be seen in 
Altshausen. 

Hermann’s career at Reichenau was apparently devoted first to learning 
and later largely to writing and teaching. Besides his activity as a chronicler, he 
was recognized in his own day for his work in astronomy, having written on the 
astrolabe (then recently introduced from Islamic science) and on the calcula¬ 
tion of eclipses. As a musician, he wrote several Offices, two of which survive, 
and some miscellaneous chants, though some of the more famous ones once 
credited to him are now considered doubtful or false attributions. Hermann’s 
works will be discussed in more detail below. 

Although many details of Hermann’s life are now irretrievably lost, his 
Chronica provides some interesting glimpses into his world. We read there 
the exact date of his own birth and that of the birth of one of his younger 
brothers, Wernher (Werinhari), on November 1, 1021. His other siblings are 
not mentioned at all, except to note their number; Wernher may have been 
recorded because he also became a monk, later making the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, where he died and was buried.^'* Some other dates are also given 


12. Borst, Ritte, 290-91. The skull fragment is housed in the Schlosskirche at Alts¬ 
hausen; a photograph may be seen online at http://de.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hermann_ 
von_Reichenau (accessed July 29, 2014). 

13. Chronica, in the year 1053. Hermann does not specify here that this was his 
brother, only “Werinhari, a monk of Augsburg.” This part of the Chronica may already be 
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exactly, but many others are recorded more approximately. For example, he 
recorded an important battle of August 12, 955—listing a great-great-uncle 
among the notables killed—and a solar eclipse of November 21, 968. But he 
notes his parents’ marriage in 1009 and his paternal grandfather’s death in 
1010 only in terms of the years. His account of his mother’s death is particu¬ 
larly telling: Hiltrud died on January 9, 1052; Hermann was deeply affected by 
his mother’s death and wrote a poetic epitaph for her. Nevertheless, he was 
ahle to give her age only approximately—about sixty. That is to say, Hermann 
seems not to have known even her year of birth (nor did he record his father’s 
hirth). She had been married, he says, forty-three years, hut her wedding date 
was not recorded exactly, so that her forty-third wedding anniversary possibly 
would have occurred later that year.^^ In any case, Hiltrud apparently married 
in her teens. In the Chronica, the notice of her marriage to Wolfrat includes the 
information that she would eventually have fifteen children; the obituary notes 
that seven of them were still living. And two of these, Wernher and Hermann, 
were to survive her less than three years. 

Hermann was beatified in 1863 and is thus also known as Beatus Hermannus 
Contractus, or Blessed Hermann the Cripple. He has not been canonized as a 
Saint; a feast day is, however, observed on September 25. 

It remains to note that Hermann’s life has become the stuff of legend, 
beginning with Berthold’s glowing account of his accomplishments in the face 
of great adversity. He has been the subject of several works of hction, most 
prominently Agnes Herkommer’s Herimann der Lahme, a somewhat hctional- 
ized biography of Hermann for younger readers;^^ and Martin Brunold’s Der 


the work of Hermann’s pupil and successor in this project, Berthold. The relationship, 
however, is confirmed in other writings; see Borst, Ritte, 267 and 279. 

14. One wonders that Hermann did not gather more precise data concerning his 
parents along with other family history, including his own date of birth. Nothing can 
be proven, of course, but one must then begin to wonder if Hermann actually knew his 
parents’ birth dates or if his parents knew the dates themselves. The possible genera¬ 
tional difference in attitude may (or may not) be related to the new awareness of the 
individual in eleventh-century European society, suggested by Morris in The Discovery of 
the Individual. 

15. Herkommer (1901-85) was a serious scholar, having earned a doctorate in 1926. 
She authored several books, scholarly as well as popular. One is reminded of the British 
antiquarian Montague Rhodes James, who, in addition to his scholarly efforts, wrote 
some fiction, including a collection of ghost stories. Maria Calasanz Ziesche has written 
two novels about Hermann, Die letzte Freiheit and Der Geist des Monchs, the former also 
published in English translation; there is also one by Irma Marquart, Insel im Morgenlicht. 
William Martin’s “Happy Cripple: Herimannus Contractus, Monk of Reichenau (1013- 
1054)” remains unpublished. In addition, there have been at least four plays: Karl 
Flesch, Hermannus Contractus, der Mdnch von Reichenau: Ein Lebenshild in vier drama- 
tischen Aujziigen; Peter Radtke, Hermann und Benedikt, das Brot teilew, Erwin Zillenbiller, 
Herimannus Contractus, Das Wunder von der Reichenau', and Jutta Golitsch, Hermannus 
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Messing-Himmel: Eine Anleitung zum Astrolabium, an imaginary discussion among 
several medieval savants.^® 


Hermann’s Disease 

Hermann’s infirmity has been the subject of some discussion and speculation. 
Berthold describes him as having suffered a paralytic condition in his limbs 
from an early age, to the extent that he needed assistance to move even short 
distances and could not sit for more than brief periods. He also describes 
Hermann’s speech as being difficult to understand. The Legend agrees with 
this description and provides an explanation that Berthold lacks: according 
to this source, Hermann enjoyed good health until he suffered a childhood 
mauling by a bear while playing with his friends in the woods near his father’s 
castle. This account goes on to describe the lengths to which his parents went 
to restore his health and a dream Hermann had in which the Virgin Mary 
offered him a choice between bodily health and great learning. He chose the 
latter, and, when he had recounted this to his parents, they arranged for his 
entry into the monastery at Reichenau.^^ Nothing is known, but family wealth 
may have provided for or at least defrayed the expense of the assistance he 
required. This source also mentions vocal problems. 


contractus. Of these, I have been able to examine only Herkomer’s work and Ziesche’s 
Die letzte Freiheit. 

16. The imaginary symposium takes place on December 24, 999. (At different times 
and places during the Middle Ages, various dates were considered as the beginning of 
a new year, among them Christmas and Easter; Brunold chose this date to represent 
the last day of the first millennium.) The participants are historical figures: Gerbert of 
Aurillac (ca. 935-1003), Abbo of Fleury (ca. 940-1004), Seniofredus [Sunifred] Lupitus 
of Barcelona (ca. 930-96), Notker Labeo (the German) of St. Gall (ca. 950-1022), and 
Hermann (1013-54). Brunold is forced to dance around chronology, as two of the par¬ 
ticipants actually were not living at the time of the action. 

17. Ellinwood MHC, 7, citing Schubiger, “Salve Regina d’Einsiedeln” [5], recounts 
the story of the dream, without the mauling by the bear, and reports Hermann’s age as 
sixteen. Schubiger cites Trithemius, Chronicon (Hermann is mentioned on 62-63), but 
his actual source appears to be Trithemius’s Annales, vol. 1, 149. Johannes Trithemius, 
ne Johann Heidenburg (1462-1516), was a polymath and a prolific writer. Most rele¬ 
vant here are his Annales Hirsaugienses (1509—14), vol. 1, 148—49; Catalogus illustrium viro- 
rum Germaniae (1491—95); and Chronicon Hirsaugiense (1495—1503), 62—63. He refers to 
Hermann as a monk of St. Gall. His historical work, however, has long been under a 
cloud of suspicion, as it was soon found to contain some fiction; see Arnold, Johannes 
Trithemius, 144—57. For a recent biography in English, see Brann, The Abbot Trithemius. 
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Hans Oesch pursues the matter in a short article published in 1954d® After 
reviewing Berthold’s account and the Legend, and in consultation with a physi¬ 
cian,^® he concludes that the Legend must be discounted, as it runs counter to 
all other descriptions of Hermann’s life and infirmity. Hermann’s condition 
is then attributed to spastic diplegia, a form of cerebral palsy originally called 
Litde’s Disease.^® The disease involves tension and spasticity in the muscles 
of the legs and hips {diplegia), more rarely including the upper limbs {quad- 
riplegia)^^ The disease frequently causes a tightening of the muscles, with a 
concommitant drawing up or contracting of the limbs, making the Latin 
description, “contractus,” seem very apt. 

Christoph Brunholzl revisited the subject in 1999, concluding: 

Hermann from Reichenau—Hermannus contractus—apparently suffered 
from a disease which led to considerable physical handicap leaving his 
outstanding intellectual talents undamaged. Various statements about his 
condition—an epileptic, suffering from spasticity, afflicted by poliomyelitis— 
have never been reconsidered. Using the biography written by his disciple 
Berthold, the most important contemporary source about Hermann’s life, 
an approach to a correct diagnosis from a neurologist’s point of view was the 
aim of this study. By unbiased analysis of the symptoms described by Berthold 
a neurologic syndrome is worked out: it comprised a flaccid tetraparesis 
involving the bulbar area. The sensory as well as the autonomic nervous sys¬ 
tem were apparendy not involved. Intellectual functions were unaffected. 

Considering this syndrome and other details of Hermann’s life as well 
as the beginning and course of his illness, a traumatic birth injury an early 
childhood disease and a central nervous as well as an infectious disease are 
ruled out. Muscle disease is considered possible, but motor neuron disease— 
either amyotrophic lateral sclerosis or spinal muscular atrophy—seems to be 
the most convincing diagnosis. 

Brunholzl’s account is thorough and carefully reasoned, and he is himself a 
physician. Curiously, he does not mention Oesch’s writings on Hermann, 
though he does cite Borst. There are two central questions: was Hermann’s dis¬ 
ease progressive, and what is meant by paralysis} Oesch understood Berthold’s 
description to indicate a lifelong condition that did not change appreciably 
over time, suggesting a birth injury, and took “paralysis” to mean that Hermann 


18. Oesch, “The Disease of Hermann the Lame,” 15. This material reappears in 
Oesch BH, 125-28. 

19. Identified only as Prof. A Hottinger, of Basle. 

20. After British physician William John Little (1810-94), who first described the dis¬ 
ease in 1861; see, for example, Stedman’s Medical Dictionary, 499. 

21. See, for example. Black’s Medical Dictionary, s.w. “Cerebral Palsy,” “Diplegia,” and 
“Paralysis.” 

22. C. Brunholzl, “Gedanken zur Krankheit.” This English-language summary appears 
on page 243; I have made minor corrections concerning apostrophes for possessives. 
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had limited use of his limbs due to spasticity. Hence his diagnosis of cerebral 
palsy. Brunholzl finds the same source to indicate a gradual progression of 
the disease from childhood (ruling out a birth injury), eventually resulting in 
Hermann’s death at age forty-one. He understands Berthold’s “passione para¬ 
lytica . . . dissolutorie”^-^ as “a flaccid tetraparesis,” that is, a weakness eventually 
becoming so pronounced as to render his limbs almost useless. Hence his diag¬ 
nosis of a motor neuron disease. Obviously, any diagnosis depends on a close 
reading of Berthold, and one may question whether Berthold’s account will 
support that. Berthold was, after all, not a physician and was in any case writing 
a biography for the general reader rather than a medical report for specialists. 
Consequently, though Brunholzl’s diagnosis is possible and the latest word, it 
may not be the definitive word on the subject—and the definitive word may be 
unknowable. 

The iconographic evidence, furthermore, seems to contrast with these 
accounts. A thirteenth-century drawing may depict Hermann (on the right), 
seated and holding up an astrolabe (see plate 1, page 155).^^ A fresco in the 
Michaelskirche in Veringendorf possibly depicts Hermann kneeling.^® No 
crutch or other emblem of infirmity is visible in either work. Further, Hermann 
appears trim and well-formed in both works; that is, he is neither excessively 
thin nor stout, he is well proportioned and is of much the same stature as other 
figures in the pictures, suggesting no stunting of growth. We must remember, 
however, that these depictions were not made from life but some two centuries 
after Hermann’s death. Even allowing for the possibility that these may have 
been informed by earlier and more authoritative representations now lost, 
the existing ones (and any precursors) were done before Renaissance art had 
introduced perspective and raised the level of representational accuracy to lev¬ 
els that would not be exceeded until the invention of photography. In addition, 
the drawing in Ashmole 304 cannot be taken to represent reality very closely, as 
it depicts Euclid and Hermann together—and, as noted, the “Hermann” may 
actually be Hermann of Carinthia. Even so, just as Berthold’s Vita may lean 
a bit toward hagiography, a medieval drawing of Hermann may lean toward 
iconography—representing an ideal rather than reality.^® The apparent good 
health of the “Hermannus” in this drawing thus does not rule out Hermannus 

23. Berthold’s words are “passione paralytica omnibus membris dissolutorie con¬ 
tractus” (“crippled in all his limbs by an enfeebling paralytic affliction”); Berschin and 
Hellmann, Hermann der Lahme, 6. 

24. The drawing is in MS GB-Ob, Ashmole 304, f. 2v; this MS was produced at the 
Abbey St. Alban, London, between 1240 and 1250. 

25. This fresco is discussed briefly by Hellmann, “Das alteste Hermannus-Bild,” in 
Berschin and Hellmann, Hermann der Lahme, 106-8; the fresco is reproduced on page 
109, with further commentary by Berschin. 

26. In Byzantine iconography, for example, John the Baptist often appears with two 
heads: carrying the physical head he lost at his execution, and wearing his spiritual head 
on his shoulders. 
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Contractus. And we must also remember that in an age when practically all 
walks of life required considerable physical exertion—and a primary occupa¬ 
tion of the nobility was war—infirmities that today would be reckoned slight 
would then have loomed large. The loss of Hermann’s skeletal remains is thus 
unfortunate, as they might provide some insight into the nature and extent of 
his infirmity and possibly suggest a cause. 


Hermann’s Early Schooling 

Hermann himself ( Chronica) tells us that he was sent to school^® on September 
15, 1020. But where? Berthold tells us that Hermann was at Reichenau as a thir- 
teen-year-old, leaving a half-dozen years unaccounted for. It is of course pos¬ 
sible that Hermann was there all along; but was a seven-year-old really enrolled 
in the monastic school? In answer to that question, claims have been made on 
behalf of two other sites: St. Gall and Augsburg. “At the time of the Thirty Years 
War [1618-48] a literary dispute arose between Reichenau and St. Gall” con¬ 
cerning Hermann’s early education.^® Jodocus Metzler argued for St. Gall,®® 
but he relied on Trithemius, who, as noted, is now considered unreliable 
where history is concerned. Johannes Egon argued in favor of Reichenau.®^ 
Finally, Jacques Handschin suggested that Hermann was enrolled at the cathe¬ 
dral school in Augsburg, a hypothesis that rests squarely on the legend of the 
mauling by a bear and Hermann’s subsequent vision. Handschin’s reasoning 
is largely negative: he recognizes the weakness of the evidence for Augsburg, 
but nevertheless “we therefore accept, until there is contrary evidence, that 
Hermann was brought up at the Augsburg cathedral church.”®^ Oesch points 


27. As an example of this possibility, we may note that the tomb of Hermann’s 
abbot Bern was rediscovered and opened in 1929; the skeletal remains were sufficiently 
preserved to show that Bern stood some 190 cm (6'3") tall. See Jammers, “Berno v. 
Reichenau”; Dodds, “Berno of Reichenau.” The lack of evidence in Hermann’s case 
has not, however, forestalled conjecture. A biography posted at the Virginia Tech 
Multimedia Music Dictionary Composer Biographies website, http://www.music 
.vt.edu/MUSICDICTIONARY/appendix/Composers/C/HermannusContractus.html, 
states that he “had a cleft palate, cerebral palsy, and spina bifida.” No source for this 
is mentioned, but it is essentially the same as the biography given at the Patron Saints 
Index, s.v. “Blessed Herman the Cripple,” http://saints.sqpn.com/sainthla.htm; again, 
no source is given (both sites accessed July 29, 2014). 

28. Hermann’s expression is “litteris traditus sum” (“I was consigned to letters”). 

29. Oesch BH, 128: “Dariiber entsponn sich zur Zeit des DreiBigjarigen Krieges ein 
literarischer Streit zwischen Reichenau und St. Gallen.” 

30. Metzler, “De viris illustribus S. Galli,” 1/3, col. 557, cited in Oesch BH, 129. 

31. Egon, “De viris illustribus Augiae maioris,” cited in Oesch BH, 129. 

32. Handschin, “Hermannus Gontractus-Legenden—Nur Legenden?” 2; idem, “Zur 
Biographie,” 160: “Also nehmen wir bis auf Gegengriinde hin an, Hermann sei an der 
Augsburger Domschule erzogen worden.” 
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out that this hypothesis collapses if the bear-mauling legend is discredited and 
considers it so in light of his own conclusion that Hermann suffered from 
cerebral palsy. Brunholzl’s diagnosis would also argue against Handscbin’s 
hypothesis. No documents or chronicles of Augsburg support tbis claim (and 
any argumentum ex silentio is weak ipio facto). Oescb (citing also the advice of 
Arno Duch of Munich), and in view of the veneration of the relics of St. Afra 
enshrined at Augsburg, concludes that “the history of schooling in Augsburg 
is doubtless pure legend, which in all likelihood originated in Augsburg itself, 
in order to reclaim tbe author of tbe Office for St. Afra for Augsburg.”^-^ In the 
end, though the matter is not completely beyond doubt, it seems most likely 
tbat Hermann was sent to school at age seven at Reichenau. 


Hermann’s Languages 

That Hermann spoke German (probably Old High German) may be safely 
assumed, and that he was proficient in Latin is evident from his writings. 
Trithemius states that Hermann translated many volumes of Greek and Latin; 
Metzler claimed that Hermann spoke Latin, Greek, and Arabic as native lan¬ 
guages,'^^ but as we have seen, due to his partisanship, Metzler’s claims must be 
taken magno cum grano satis. Certainly, Hermann’s education and scholarly life 
at Reichenau would have equipped him with some languages. Oesch feels that 
“it may be reasonably supposed that Hermann the Cripple surely understood 
Greek and perhaps also a litde Hebrew.”^® Oesch gives no basis for this claim, 
but Hermann’s wordplay in Greek (chapter 15) suggests that he had at least 
some knowledge of that language. Besides Trithemius and Metzler, numer¬ 
ous earlier chroniclers also credit him with Arabic, but these all trace back to 
Herman(n)us Alemannus, who apparently lived no earlier than the thirteenth 


33. Oesch BH, 131: “die Geschichte von der Schulheit in Augsburg zweifellos reine 
Legende sei, hochst wahrscheinlich enstanden in Augsburg selber, um den Verfasser 
des Afra-Officiums fiir Augsburg zu reklamieren.” As Oesch goes on to note (132), a 
further wrinkle is the fact that in 1027 a feudal quarrel broke out between Hermann’s 
father, Wolfrat II, and Bern, abbot at Reichenau; the question relevant here is whether 
Hermann could have been a pupil at the monastic school during this affair. Oesch con¬ 
siders this kind of thing simply the order of the day and even that it speaks to generally 
good relations between Abbot Bern and Graf Wolfrat. In any case, as noted, Berthold 
places Hermann at Reichenau by age thirteen, that is, 1026. 

34. Trithemius, Annates Hirsaugienses, vol. 1, 149; Metzler, “De viris illustribus S. 
Galli,” col. 581, cited in Oesch BH, 132. Metzler (1574—1639) wrote after Trithemius 
(1462-1516), but it is not clear whether he had access to Trithemius’s work, which was 
not printed until 1690. One may ask how many native languages Hermann could have 
had, especially since some of these were not indigenous to Hermann’s location. 

35. Oesch BH, 133: “DaB Hermann der Lahme allerdings griechisch und vielleicht 
auch etwas hebraisch verstand, darf wohl angenommen werden.” 
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century.'*® The argument in favor of Hermann having a command of Arabic lies 
with his work on the astrolabe, in which some Arabic words appear: it is clear 
that he had access to the Arabic treatises on the subject, directly or in Latin 
translations. The question is, then, did he use the originals or translations? 
Did he make translations himself? Against this is the argument that there is 
no documentation of either an Arabic dictionary or a teacher of the language 
at Reichenau, and no one with Hermann’s disabilities could have traveled the 
necessary great distance to a teacher.®^ But access may have been available 
indirectly, from the Iberian peninsula. Contact between Spain and St. Gall had 
been established as early as the late ninth century and continued for several 
centuries.^® The first known trans-Pyrenees pilgrim to Santiago da Compostela 
was a now-nameless German, who left an account of his trip in the archives 
at Reichenau, ca. 930.®® Furthermore, Arabic loan-words became common in 
European writings on astronomy during the eleventh century.^® It seems likely 
that at least some Arabic materials, perhaps in Arabic but more likely in Latin 
translations,^^ found their way to central Europe as a result of the increasingly 
popular pilgrimage to Gompostela. Hermann’s use of a few loan-words hardly 
constitutes command of the language but very plausibly could give rise among 
his admirers to the belief that he knew Arabic.^® The matter must therefore 
remain a topic of speculation. 


36. Ibid., citing Cantor, Vorlesungen, 761, andjourdain, Recherches critiques, 144 (§12). 

37. Oesch BH, 133, fn. 1. MBDS 1 lists no Arabic dictionary for any surviving medieval 
library catalog from southern Germany or northern Switzerland; the only astrolabe trea¬ 
tise listed, Astrolabium ad planum, is in a fifteenth-century catalog from Ulm (MBDSl: 392). 

38. Herbers, “Wol aus sant Jacobs strajlen!”, 27-28; idem, “Der erste mitteleuropaischer 
Jakobspilger”; Plotz, “Deutsche Pilger.” St. Gall is 38.2 km/23.76 mi SE of Reichenau— 
but the terrain is challenging, and even by modern roads (the shortest route being 49.5 
km/30.76 mi) the journey requires an hour’s time. 

39. Herbers, “Die erste europaische Jakobspilger.” The next identifiable German 
pilgrims date from the 1070s, but, clearly, contact with Spain had been established by 
Hermann’s time. Divided between Moorish and Christian rule, Spain had become an 
important interface for the two worlds. 

40. Haskins, Studies, 52-53, 113-15. 

41. Zinner (Deutsche und niederldndische astronomische Instrumente, 50) notes that 
Hermann’s explanation of the chilinder apparatus does not use Arabic terms, from 
which he concludes that Hermann’s work was not taken directly from the Arabic. 

42. Confusion may also be attributed to the number of medieval scholars named 
Hermann; particularly relevant here is the twelfth-century Hermann of Carinthia, who 
traveled to Spain and translated astronomical and philosophical works from Arabic into 
Latin. See Haskins, Studies, 51-55. Zinner (Geschichte der Sternkunde, 330) feels that the 
translations were probably made in Spain. 
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Works 

Hermann’s writings fall into three principal areas: history, astronomy, and 
music. He also wrote some poetry, mostly religious in nature. Oesch published 
a detailed account of Hermann’s works, including their editions (to 1961) 
and manuscript sources and noting doubtful and spurious attributions.^^ 
Scholarship has since then cast further doubt on some works. A catalogue of 
his oeuvre, then, is to be approached with some caution. The following account 
will be summary in nature. 

As a historian, Hermann is best known for his Chronica, cited above. This is 
a large work, compiled over a considerable span of time. It remains a valuable 
source of historical information, especially for the late tenth and early eleventh 
centuries. Hermann was also credited by Berthold with writing the lives of sev¬ 
eral Saints, but these do not survive, and, as Berthold may have exaggerated 
Hermann’s accomplishments, the existence of these works is in question. It is, 
however, possible that Berthold was referring to Offices, and two of these do 
survive (see below). 

Hermann’s activity as a scientist, in the field of astronomy, is also important. 
His work in this area is divided into two avenues of inquiry. First, he wrote about 
the astrolabe: De mensura astrolabii and De utilitatibus astrolabii^^ The astrolabe 
was an Arabic invention, used for determining the angle between a star and the 
horizon (the instrument was superseded by the sextant). Hermann was pivotal 
in introducing the astrolabe into Europe, along witb the quadrant with cursor 
and the chilinder (a type of portable sundial) He also prepared a computus 
for the date of Easter, Regulae in computum (unedited); calculated the length of 
the lunar cycle (29 days, 12 hours, 29 minutes, 348 “atoms,” that is, to within 
0.002%) in De mense lunari,'^’^ and wrote on the calculation of dates and times of 
eclipses in Prognostica de defectu solis et lunae (unedited).^® Four other treatises 


43. A useful though not definitive listing of Hermann’s works may be found online at 
http://www.hermann-der-lahme.de/index.htm (accessed May 19, 2015). 

44. Oesch BH, 135-203. 

45. Hermann, De mensura astrolabii', De utilitatibus astrolabii. Of the latter, only the 
first chapter appears to be by Hermann. For a brief modern assessment, see Minow, 
“Hermannus Contractus: Astrolabium und Erdmessung,” 23-24. Bubnov, Gerberti Opera 
Mathematica, 112, lists the latter of these works as possibly by Gerbert of Aurillac, the 
tenth-century mathematician and later Pope Sylvester II. See also http://www-history 
.mcs.st-andrews.ac.uk/Mathematicians/Hermann_of_Reichenau.html (accessed July 
29, 2014). Interestingly, Wilhelm of Hirsau also contributed to this field; see Zinner, 
Deutsche und niederldndische astronomische Instrumente, 589—90. 

46. Drecker, “Hermannus Contractus Uber das Astrolab”; Millas Vallicrosa, “La intro- 
duccion del cuadrante con cursor”; Zinner, Deutsche und niederldndische astronomische 
Instrumente, 50-51, 135-41, 155; Kren, “The Traveler’s Dial.” 

47. Ed. Borst, in Ein Forschungsbericht, 474—77. 

48. For a recent discussion see Germann, De temporum ratione. 
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are known: De horologiorum compositione (fragmentary),^® De conflictu rithmima- 
chiae,^^ Qualiter multiplicationes fiant in abaco,^^ and De geometria (unedited). 

Hermann’s work as a musician falls into two sub-categories: his musical 
compositions, and his musical-theoretical efforts. His compositions pose prob¬ 
lems in that many of those once ascribed to him—including some very famous 
ones—are now thought to he not by him, though their true authorship remains 
ohscure. Into this category fall the antiphons Alma redemptoris mater and Salve 
regina; the Marian sequence Ave, praeclara marts Stella is also very doubtful,®^ and 
indeed it has also been attributed to one Heinrich, who was active in southern 
Germany in or slightly before Hermann’s time.^® Other sequences are more 
securely attributed: Grates honos hierarchia, Rex regum Dei Ague, Benedictio tri- 
nae unitati, and Exurgat totus almiphonus; even so, their status may change 
as research continues. A hymn. Rerum salus intermina, is doubtful. The most 
substantial works, and the ones most securely attributed to Hermann, are two 
Offices: for St. Afra®® and for St. Wolfgang of Regensburg.^® Hermann’s contri¬ 
butions to music theory are his diastematic notation, treated briefly in appen¬ 
dix 3, and his Musica, discussed below. 


Background and Overview of the Treatise 

As Lawrence Gushee notes, “Gritical estimates of the value and influence of 
Hermannus’s work as a theorist vary considerably. Where some regard it as a 
highpoint of medieval theory, others see it as sterile theorizing for the sake 
of theory. The two views are not, to be sure, mutually exclusive.”®^ As a music 
theorist, Hermann left the treatise that is the subject of this volume and a dia¬ 
stematic notation system. Though it did not gain currency in practical music, 
this notation may have found a niche in music theory as a means of expressing 


49. Ed. Oesch BH. 

50. Ed. Wappler, “Bemerkungen zur Rhythmomachie.” Rithmomachia (variously 
spelled) was a mathematical game, apparently new in Hermann’s day, which is some¬ 
times compared to chess. See also Borst, “Das mittelalterliche Zahlenkampfspiel,” and 
especially Smith and Eaton, “Rithmomachia.” 

51. Ed. Treutlein. 

52. Bernhard includes it in his list of Hermann’s works, in “Hermannus Contractus,” 
col. 1394. 

53. Schubiger, Die Sdngerschule St. Gallens, 163. 

54. The sequences, including Ave, praeclara maris stella, are edited in Analecta Hymnica 
50, nos. 239-42. Rex regum is discussed in Heinzer, “Sequenzen und Wanderschaft,” 
252-59. 

55. Ed. Hiley and Berschin, Historia Sanctae Afrae; ed. Brambach, Histmia de sancta Afra. 

56. Ed. Hiley, Hermanns Contractus (1013—1054): Historia Sancti Wolfgangi. 

57. Gushee, “Hermannus Contractus,” 416. As an example of the former, see 
Hebborn, Die Dasia-Notation', as an example of the latter, see Oesch BH. 
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intervals efficiently and compactly. Even this influence, if it was actually real, 
was short-lived (see appendix 3). We will revisit the question of Hermann’s 
contribution to music theory after a discussion of the treatise’s content. 


Genre and Readership 

Important to a proper understanding of any work is a grasp of its aims, meth¬ 
ods, readership, and purpose. Medieval music theory is often dichotomously 
classified as speculative or practical, but Hermann’s treatise does not readily 
fit either of these, as it incorporates elements of both somewhat fitfully: it is 
neither, nor is it comfortably a hybrid. Gushee has proposed a three-dimen¬ 
sional model that will provide a more nuanced evaluation; the three aspects 
are intellectual style, institution/audience, and type of music.®® With respect to 
Hermann, Gushee observes that “the question of the level or kind of audience 
to which Hermannus directed his work has not. . . been squarely faced, partly 
due to an inherent ambivalence in Hermannus himself.”®® Gushee goes on 
to note Hermann’s use of direct address and logical (propositional) method 
of presentation, his “‘scientific’ orientation,” and his predilection for writing 
on specialized topics rather than general ones, describing Hermann’s treatise 
as “a specialized monograph on a subject which is not only a pet theory of 
Hermannus’, but also the ‘hottest’ theoretical topic of the eleventh century: 
the relationship of the species of fourth, fifth, and octave to the ecclesiastical 
modes.”®® And it must also be observed that this topic had its practical applica¬ 
tions (fraught as “practical” may be), which Hermann addresses in the later 
parts of the treatise. Gushee’s conclusion is worth quoting in full: 

Leaving out of consideration certain qualities of mind which make 
Hermannus’ treatise unique—such as the courage to break lances against 
Boethius—its fundamental orientation to questions of mode and species, 
and against idle quadrivial speculation (of, for example, the philosophi) is the 
same as other works of the time. It is more theoretical, in the sense that it is 
neither a singing method, nor a handbook of the plain-chant repertory (as 
might be said of Berno of Reichenau’s Prologus in Tonarium) as such. With 
respect to audience and socio-pedagogic function, it is plausible that the 
work was directed to a specifically Germanic tradition fostered in the best 
monastic choir schools, and represented also by Berno, Wilhelm of Hirsau 
and Theoger of Metz.®^ 


58. Gushee, “Questions of Genre,” 365-67. 

59. Ibid., 413. 

60. Ibid., 416. 

61. Ibid. 
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Hermann’s Sources 

Hermann cites Ptolemy (chapter 9) and Boethius (chapters 15 and 16) by 
name, though his handling of Ptolemy indicates that he knew this work not 
directly but via Boetbius. He also cites tbe Musica enchiriadis by title, without 
attributing authorship. His species and modal theories may stem from the 
anonymous treatise Prima species (also known as Cita et vera divisio monochordi)^'^ 
and Pseudo-Berno’s De mensurando monochordo {Duo semisphaeria) Beyond 
that, some passages suggest that he knew, at least indirectly, the theory of the 
so-called school of Arezzo: Pseudo-Odo and Guido. He adopted their conven¬ 
tions of the round and square b for b-flat and b-natural, the double 1 for the 
pitch a^, and the Gamma. He criticizes Guido’s position concerning the modi 
vocum but does not mention Guido by name. Tbe question tben is, did be know 
Guido’s views from Guido (even indirectly, or from a copy without authorial 
attribution), from some ohter source, or was this topic common theoretical 
property at the time? It would be natural to assume tbat he was familiar with 
the work of his abbot, Bern; but if so, it shows in his own theories only byway of 
tbeir disagreements. And if the date of the treatise is indeed earlier than Wolf 
and Ellinwood supposed, it may even pre-date Bern’s—though, as we shall see, 
there are reasons for considering that unlikely. Beyond music theory, there are 
very indirect references to Classical authors: Aristotle (perhaps via Porphyry) 
and Virgil; in the concluding chapter, there is a remark with biblical roots, 
similar to one made by Pseudo-Odo. 


The Date of the Treatise 

Hermann’s Musica cannot now be dated precisely. Several factors allow us to 
establish a modest span of time in which it could have been written, and the 
situation at Reichenau may suggest an even smaller window. The terminus ante 
quern is obviously September 24, 1054, tbe date of Hermann’s death. The next 
question is the terminus post quern', after what date was it written? Hermann was 
by all accounts highly intelligent; nevertheless, given his infirmities and the 
assistance he required for almost everything, it seems unlikely that he could 
have acquired the necessary knowledge for such a project prior to his late 
teens. That would place the earliest plausible date around 1030. In view of 
his divergences from Bern’s views, Johannes Wolf argued that Hermann more 
likely wrote his treatise after the abbot’s death in 1048.®^ If so, then it can be 
attributed to the years 1048-54. But this position is actually rather weak, and 
other evidence bearing on the matter (meager as it is) suggests an earlier date. 


62. PS.-BERNEL. spec., attributed in GS 1:312-30 to Bernelinus. 

63. PS.-BERNO mon.; also ed. as Anonymus I in GS 1:330-38. 

64. Wolf, “Ein anonymer Musiktraktat,” 187, fn. 4; likewise Ellinwood MHC, 16. 
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Arno Borst, in contrast, finds that “Hermann’s musical writing . . . supple¬ 
mented Bern’s music theory without contradicting it.”®® He notes the marks 
of an immature style, finding that the Musica “lacks all that his late work dis¬ 
plays: quiet self-confidence, a compact style, clear organization, balanced 
judgment.”®® More precisely, “Comparison with the computational writings 
of the 1040s compels a much earlier dating.”®^ Borst offers the opinion that 
Hermann’s Musica “could have been his first major work, in the early 1030s.”®® 
David Hiley presents further evidence on this point. He notes that Reichenau 
and St. Emmeram in Regensburg maintained close ties during the late tenth 
and early eleventh centuries.®® Among the links was Burchard (Burkhard, 
Purchard), cantor at Reichenau from at least 995 until his appointment as 
abbot at St. Emmeram in 1030. Burchard continued his musical activity well 
into Bern’s abbacy (1008-48) and would have been present for the first ten 
years of Hermann’s residency at Reichenau. Consequently, he would have had 
a hand in Hermann’s musical education and, Hiley suggests, “may actually 
have witnessed the treatise taking shape before he was called to Regensburg.”^® 
The facts of the matter cannot now be definitely known, of course, but Burst’s 
remarks on Hermann’s writing in the Musica ring true. Consequently, the ear¬ 
lier date not only cannot be ruled out but seems more likely. 


Organization of the Treatise 

At first glance, Hermann’s Musica seems to be rather loosely organized, with 
many detours and asides. None of the manuscripts includes headings for 
capitula nor even consistent paragraphing. Nevertheless, it does have a large- 
scale plan, which Ellinwood recognized in his chapter organization, retained 
here with some revisions. In this view there are twenty chapters (reduced from 
Ellinwood’s twenty-one), including an introduction and a conclusion. There 
are four principal topics, which are not dealt with contiguously: the mono¬ 
chord; the tetrachords, which form a recurring theme; diatessarons, diapentes, 
and diapasons, with their species; and the modes, the central topic. 

Even the apparent false starts and interruptions, however, are not without 
design. The intermittent discussion of the tetrachords, for example, provides 


65. Borst, “Ein Forschungsbericht,” 398: “erganzte die Musiktheorie Berns, ohne ihr 
zu widersprechen.” 

66. Ibid.: “es feblte ibr fast alles, was sein Spatwerk auszeicbnete, rubiges Selbst- 
bewuBtsein, knapper Stil, klare Gliederung, abwagendes Urteil.” 

67. Ibid., fn. 35: “Der Vergleicb mit den komputistiscben Scbriften der I040erjabre 
zwingt zu sebr friiber Datierung.” 

68. Ibid.: “Es konnte sein erste groBere Arbeit gewesen sein, in den frirben lOSOer 
Jabren.” 

69. Hermann, Hermannus . . . Historia Sancti Wolfgangi, ed. Hiley, xxii. 

70. Ibid., xxiii. 
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the reader with the information that will be used in each succeeding chap¬ 
ter; that is, the material is given on a “need-to-know” basis, in principle not 
unlike the “spiral learning” designs of some recent textbooks. Similarly, the 
species of diatessarons, diapentes, and diapasons logically precede the modes; 
their inflections are placed closer to the discussion on the recognition of the 
modes, which is a more practical matter. Still, the organization is occasionally 
awkward—and Hermann admits as much in his closing remarks. 


Principal Topics and Features of Hermann’s Music Theory 

Hermann’s principal goal is to present what he views as the correct under¬ 
standing of the modal system, with a means of recognizing the modes. To do 
this, he erects a theoretical framework based on species of diatessaron and 
diapente (and, to a lesser degree, diapason). This is in turn founded on the 
Gamut (with a reference to the Greater Perfect System), represented by the 
monochord. Along the way, he takes issue with the Enchiriadis system and with 
Ptolemy and Boethius on certain points. Furthermore, much of this is tinged 
with number theory and symbolism. Hermann’s basic organizational scheme 
has been noted; rather than attempting to keep pace with him, however, the 
following discussion is structured topically. 

Hermann bases his theory of the diatonic system on the Odonian/ 
Guidonian Gamut, though his writing shows traces of the Greater Perfect 
System of Greek Antiquity. In particular, his approach is reflected in Michael 
Markovits’s remark that “the fundamental structure of ancient music theory is 
the tetrachord.”^^ He recognizes the addition of low G, represented by the let¬ 
ter Gamma, and t>, to which he refers by the Greek word synemmenon. His pitch 
universe does not venture above S, that is, he does not recognize Guido’s super- 
acutae\ he does, however, recognize the B-flat in the lower octave, for which he 
uses the symbol h. 

Mathematics and Numerology. Music and mathematics have long enjoyed 
a close relationship. Modern mathematics includes number theory, but in 
ancient and medieval times it also included number symbolism or numerology. 
Number, in all these respects, is at the core of Hermann’s theory, and he glides 
among these areas with ease. Three aspects of ancient number theory are par¬ 
ticularly relevant. First, the number 1 was often thought of not as a number 
but as the generator of number. Second, odd and even numbers were con¬ 
sidered to have properties beyond divisibility by 2. Odd numbers (larger than 
1), associated with masculinity, resist even division because they have a single 
number in the middle; for example, 5 has 3 in the middle (1 2 3 4 5). Even 


71. Markovits, Das Tonsystem, 73: “Das Grundgebilde der antiken Musiktheorie ist das 
Tetrachord.” 
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numbers, associated with femininity, do not have a middle number, or—begin¬ 
ning with 4—can be thought of as having two middle numbers; for example, 6 
(1 2 3 4 5 6), where the two middle numbers are 3 and 4. Finally, perfect num¬ 
bers are those numbers that are the sum of their proper factors (that is, exclud¬ 
ing themselves). For example, 6 has the proper factors 1, 2, and 3; 6 = 1 + 2 + 3. 
Only four such numbers were known to ancient mathematics: 6, 28, 496, and 
8,128. Related to perfect numbers are abundant and deficient numbers: abun¬ 
dant numbers are those non-prime numbers the sum of whose proper factors 
is more than the number (for example, 12: 1 + 2 + 3+ 4 + 6 > 12); deficient 
numbers are the reverse (for example, 8: 1 + 2 + 4 < 8).^^ 

Many numbers have acquired special meanings with respect to music. The 
ones important to Hermann are 4, 6, 7, and 8. 4 was recognized in ancient 
mathematics in its role as the tetractys of the decad: 1+2 + 3 + 4=10; in music, 
the numbers 1 through 4 provide the ratios of the consonant intervals. 
Hermann’s theory revolves largely around the number 4, most obviously with 
respect to the tetrachord but also concerning modal theory. The number 6 
plays a role in his modal theory also, with respect to the modi vocum (chapter 
18). The number 7 is obviously related to the seven degrees of the scale and 
the number 8 to the number of modes. 

These numbers also have symbolic or mystical associations. In Greek 
numerology, 4 was considered to have a mystic correspondence to the human 
soul;^'* there are four cardinal directions and four Gospels. The number 7 cor¬ 
responds to the seven days of the week (an analogy Hermann employs) and is 
the number of heavenly bodies (other than stars) known to ancient and medi¬ 
eval astronomy; it also has symbolic meanings in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
The Pythagoreans considered 6 the number of creation, and in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition God created all things in six days; Alcuin ofYork (735-804) 
noted that all humans are descended from the eight persons on Noah’s ark, 
associating this second creation with the deficient number 8.^'* Other instances 
of numerology and number symbolism are noted in the commentary. 

The Monochord, Intervals, and Their Ratios. The monochord is a conven¬ 
tional topic for medieval theorists, but Hermann’s handling of it is unconven¬ 
tional.^® Hermann does not give a step-by-step division of the monochord, nor 
does he include a diagram showing the results of such a division. He assumes 


72. BOETH. arithm. I..S-8, 13, 20; Boethian Number Theory, trans. Masi, 76-82, 89, 
98-100; Cajori, History, 55; Boyer, History, 5; Burton, History, 101, 474; see also Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, 1.5, trans. Ross, 1559; Barbera, “The Consonant Eleventh.” 

73. Cajori, History, 55. 

74. Burton, History, 474; Eves, Introduction, 56. Abert, Musikanschauung, presents a 
thorough study of the subject; see especially pages 175-91. 

75. Cecil Adkins classifies Hermann’s incomplete treatment as belonging to the 
“Descending Manual Divisions in the Middle Ages, Group 1, Descending Divisions,” 
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that the reader has a high degree of familiarity with the monochord, however, 
for he refers to it as if the reader had the instrument or a diagram at hand. 

Hermann begins his discussion by limiting the monochord’s realm to a dou¬ 
ble diapason, apparently because of its ratio, 4:1. The numbers 1 through 4 
allow him to construct the remaining perfect consonances without delving into 
areas he wishes not to explore, such as the imperfect consonances, semitone, 
comma, etc. 

Chapter 2 is concerned with ratios. It is noteworthy that Hermann starts 
with the quadruple ratio and divides that to get the duple ratio, rather than 
multiplying the duple to arrive at the quadruple. He arrives at the sesquioc- 
tava (9:8) ratio for the tone quite unconventionally and in fact through faulty 
mathematics. He adds the numbers 2, 3, and 4, which are the numerators of 
the ratios of the diapason, diapente, and diatessaron, respectively, to get 9. But 
the 9 in this ratio is correctly the product of 3 times 3, not a result of adding 
the numerators of the three ratios (and the diapason has nothing to do with 
generating the tone as the difference between the diapente and the diates¬ 
saron). The ratio is correctly obtained by subtracting the diatessaron from the 
diapente, which is equivalent to dividing the ratio of the diapente (3:2) by that 
of the diatessaron (4:3). Furthermore, Hermann makes no attempt to provide 
any comparable derivation for the number 8, the denominator of this ratio. 
This number is properly obtained as the product of 2 and 4. Hermann could 
easily have obtained it by adding some combination of the numbers 1 through 
4: 1 + 3 + 4 = 8. But unlike adding 2 through 4, these numbers are not consecu¬ 
tive; whether that was a factor for Hermann is unknowable. Since Hermann’s 
writings on astronomy and the abacus demonstrate considerable mathematical 
skill, this is surely to be understood in terms of numerology. 

Notably, Hermann does not pursue the ratios of the semitone, ditone, or 
semiditone or their inversions. He is also silent on the ratios of the comma and 
the diapason cum diatessaron, intervals that were of concern to theorists both 
before and after his time. 

Hermann does not divide the monochord in the usual way, that is, by divid¬ 
ing the string into ninths and stopping it at the second point so as to get a 
tone above the pitch of the whole string, and then repeating the process, etc. 
Instead, he divides the string into quarters (the quadruple ratio); stopping it at 
the first point produces a double diapason above the pitch of the whole string, 
stopping at the second point one diapason, at the third point a diapente below 
the middle octave and a diatessaron above the pitch of the whole string. He 


but notes that Hermann “did not completely divide the monochord” (“The Theory and 
Practice of the Monochord,” 108-21, esp. 11.5-18). Christian Meyer does not mention- 
Hermann in his Mensura Monochordi; some divisions that resemble Hermann’s may be 
found on pages 3-23 and are discussed in the introduction, pages xxix-xxxiv. 
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can thus use multiples of the initial measurement to obtain the ratios he needs 
rather than work with fractions of the whole. This is illustrated in figure 1.4:^® 


ratio of 
interval 
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string length 
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whole string 
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interval 
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Figure 1.4. Hermann’s Steps on the Monochord. 
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Chapter 4 deals with two sets of tetrachords, described as being marked off 
on the left- and right-hand sides of the monochord. Since “left” and “right” are 
arbitrary and would change with the observer’s orientation to the instrument, 
the question arises as to whether the treatise originally included a diagram of 
some kind, since lost. Figure 1.5, after Ellinwood’s conjecture, fits Hermann’s 
description, with the Greek TTS tetrachords on the left side and the medieval 
TST tetrachords on the right.^^ 

76. Hermann recognizes the F at the end of chapter 6 (82, 83); see also figure 13.1a, 
pages 102, 103. 

77. Cf. Ellinwood MHC, 15. Oesch’s figure, in Berno und Hermann, 206, does not 
attempt to illustrate Hermann’s reference to the right and left sides of the instrument. 
The monochord diagram in PS.-BERNO mon., 75, has right and left sides, but they 
appear to function differently and in any case the diagram does not show two arrange¬ 
ments of tetrachords. See also SVW Ba, Capitulum VI, 70-77. 
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P' Step (vacuus) — 


2"'* step (diapason) — 


3'^'* step (diapente) — 


4* step (diatessaron) — 



excellens 


superius 



/ 


finale 


grave 


Figure 1.5. Conjectural Monochord Diagram. 


Tetrachords. Like Greek music theory, medieval theory conceptualized the 
pitch system as divided into tetrachords, which became the bases for further 
development. Tetrachord refers specifically to any of tbe four tetrachords (or 
five, if the tetrachord synemmenon is included) that make up the pitch system 
(later called the Gamut). Hermann’s two series of tetrachords, TST and TTS, 
correspond to the medieval and ancient Greek systems, respectively. The lat¬ 
ter series descends from i and leaves A (Proslambanomenos) unaffiliated with 
any tetrachord, as in Greek theory. The former series ascends from low A and 
leaves i unaffiliated. Medieval theory was based on the tone-semitone-tone 
(TST) tetrachord, which, though symmetrical, was conceived as ascending. 
Hermann recognizes four tetrachords, in ascending order: the grave, finale, 
superius, and excellens. See figures 1.5 and 1.6. 

Hermann’s terms for the tetrachords and for the pitches within the tet¬ 
rachords all share lexical elements, which can cause confusion. The present 
translation and discussion will preserve Hermann’s Latin terms, with their dif¬ 
ferentiated endings. The terms for the tetrachords are grave, finale, superius, 
excellens. The four pitches within the respective tetrachords, collectively, are 
referred to as the graves, finales, superiores, and excellentes. The individual pitches 
within the respective tetrachords are designated by an ordinal number plus 
the tetrachordal affiliation, gravis, finalis, superior, excellens: thus, “first 
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refers to the first (that is, lowest) member of the yinafe tetrachord (D), “second 
finalis" to the second member of the finale tetrachord (£), “first superior” to the 
lowest member of the superius tetrachord (a), etc. (see figure 1.6). These rela¬ 
tionships are important in Hermann’s species theory. 

Species Theory. As Markovits says, “Although the species were unessential for 
medieval musical practice, they were preserved out of respect for tradition, and 
they supported the newer theory—^which was based on ancient foundations— 
through their appearance as long-established cultural values.”^® Claude Palisca 
described Bern and his music-theoretical school as being “fond of speculating 
with the antique species of 4ths, 5ths, and octaves and of dividing their Gamut 
into tetrachords.”^® These statements well describe Hermann’s basic approach 
to music theory. 

Hermann’s species theory is based on the medieval Gamut, ascending from 
A, with four species of diatesssaron: TST (A-D), STT (£-£),TTS (C-F), and 
D—G, which has the same disposition as the first (TST) but differing from it, 
in his view, in “constitution and power.” That is to say, the two diatessarons 
are alike in their intervallic arrangement (dispositio, forma) but differ in their 
construction {constitutio) in that the former is constructed from the first gra¬ 
vis to the first finalis, while the latter is constructed from the fourth gravis to 
the fourth finalis. Similarly, the second species runs from the second gravis 
to the second finalis and the third species from the third gravis to the third 
finalis. This principle of construction, which we may call “all things nth,” is 
central to Hermann’s theory.®® For Hermann, then, species is not merely the 
arrangement of tones and semitones within a diatonic segment; it involves 
position with respect to the members of the tetrachords, as well.®^ As we shall 
see, defining four species of diatessaron allows him to construct the modes 
with a high degree of symmetry and internal consistency not otherwise attain¬ 
able.®^ Hermann considers transposition of these species to the next tetra¬ 
chord improper, because it violates the “all things wth” principle: D is the first 


78. Markovits, Das Tonsystem, 81: “Obwohl die Gattungen fiir die mittelalterliche 
Musikpraxis entbehrlich sind, werden sie aus Traditionsliebe bewahrt, und sie stiitzen 
die neue, auf antike Grundlagen gestellte Lehre durch ihr Ansehen als alte Kulturgiite.” 

79. Palisca, “Theory, Theorists,” 366. The “Rhineland school” of theorists Palisca 
describes includes Hermann, Wilhelm of Hirsau, Aribo Scholasticus, and Johannes 
Cotto (John of Afflighem). 

80. Hermann appears to contradict himself in chapter 14, saying that “three differ¬ 
ent species constitute the diatessaron,” and again in chapter 15, “there are three differ¬ 
ent species of diatessaron”; but in both contexts he is referring to the interval patterns 
( dispositio) and not construction ( constitutio). 

81. See also the discussion in Oesch BH, 216-19. Oesch translates dispositio (i.e., 
intervallic arrangement) as Bau and constitutio as Lage. 

82. In this he may have been influenced by PS.-BERNEL. spec., which presents the 
modes in terms of species of diatessaron. See further below. 
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finalis as well as the fourth gravis, hut G has no other tetrachordal position than 
fourth finalis, and therefore this species cannot properly be a “first” (and can 
properly be a “fourth”). But £ is a “second,” while a is a “first,” so transposing 
the second-species diatessaron to E-a produces a “form” of the second species 
but not one that is properly constituted. 

As mentioned above, figure 15.1 in the text appears in two distinct forms 
in the Vienna and Rochester Codices (see figures 1.7a and 1.7b). The fourth 
species of diatessaron is, in the Rochester Codex, shown reversed: in spite of 
the ascending then descending letter notation, D-E-F—G—F—E—D, the accom¬ 
panying indications remisse and intense have this species organized as G—F—E— 
D—E—F—G. Thus the first species of diatessaron moves from A to D and returns 
to A, while the fourth species (identical intervallically) moves from GtoD and 
back to G. Hermann is at pains in chapter 12 to clarify the two modes on D (see 
below) and elsewhere discusses the dual nature of D. 

The diapasons are constructed on the same basic principle. In this case, 
however, the tetrachords cannot be adjacent; the species run from the graves 
to the superiores and from the finales to the excellentes. The first four are from 
the graves to the superiores'. A—i, B-h, G-c, D-d', the remaining four—^which he 
also numbers one through four—are from the finales to the excellentes'. D-d, E-e, 
F-f, and G—g. Hermann thus recognizes eight constructions but is a bit ambigu¬ 
ous concerning the number of species. The two “firsts” are obviously not inter¬ 
vallically equivalent, nor the seconds, etc. The fourth of the first group and 
the first of the second group, however, are intervallically identical. Hermann 
does explicitly pursue the question of whether these are distinct species in the 
way he had with respect to the diatessarons. Given his view of the diatessarons, 
however, where diatonic segments identical in form but different in construc¬ 
tion are recognized as different species, it would be easy to see an analogue 
here, with the octave D-d divided in one case at G and in the other at a, result¬ 
ing in two distinct species (see chapter 11). In chapter 14 Hermann remarks 
that “eight [species] may constitute the diapason, the eighth species of course 
being within one and the same diapason in which protus too is disposed, but 
distinguished by different middle pitches and species of diapente and diates¬ 
saron.” (Note Hermann’s shift to subjunctive mood here; see translation, page 
109, fn. 104.) Hermann’s treatment of the diapasons as two groups of four 
may be related to his numerology. See Dietger’s (Theoger’s) discussion of the 
diapasons, below. 

The Enchiriadis System. Hermann addresses the Enchiriadis treatise and its 
Daseian notation system three times in the course of the treatise. He men¬ 
tions the Musica enchiriadis by title during his initial discussion of tetrachords 
(chapter 3)In this context he observes that the Enchiriadis author had used 


83. See edition and translation below, pages 70-73. 
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Figure 1.7a. Species of Diatessaron as Given in the Vienna Codex. 


Prod Deuteri Triti Tetrardi 



Figure L7b. Species of Diatessaron as Given in the Rochester Codex. 


disjunctions everywhere, resulting in augmented fifths and octaves, and con¬ 
cludes that the modal system will therefore not fit. Furthermore, he complains 
that in the Enchiriadis system a given pitch function recurs not at the octave but 
at the ninth; this is an artifact of the lack of conjunction in the system. In chap¬ 
ter 11, his remark, that the Enchiriadis system is notated with the same symbols 
placed in almost all instances at every fifth position, is close to the truth, in that 
the four basic symbols are recycled for each successive tetrachord—but the 
symbols are altered in their orientation for each tetrachord (see figure 1.8). 
His objection that “no sound blends perfectly with its diapente” is essentially 
that the diapente is a less perfect consonance than the diapason—a valid point, 
since it is the octave and not the fifth that is the interval of identity in music. 
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Figure 1.8. The Echiriadis System and Daseian Notation (after Gohen and Atkinson). 


Hermann’s diagram (figure 17.2), in which the letters A, B, C, and D are 
repeatedly assigned to the first, second, third, and fourth positions in each 
tetrachord, reduces the situation to an absurdity, which, in view of the dis¬ 
missive tone of his remarks, is no doubt what he intended. Hermann’s view 
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is completely consonant with that of theorists from his own time onward. As 
Heinrich Sowa put it, “Hermann’s devastating critique is obligatory for us.”*^ 
The issue, as recent scholars have noted, is one of periodicity: the Enchiriadis 
scale recognizes only four tonal functions (protus, deuterus, tritus, and tetrardus ), 
repeating at the Hfth rather than at the octave. Its structure thus reflected the 
relationships among the finals of the four maneriae and consequently was, as 
Charles Atkinson finds, “well suited for plainchant; . . . the [Guidonian Gamut] 
was better suited for organum at the octave and the fourth.”*^® It should be 
noted, however, that the Enchiriadis scale was also particularly apt for organum 
at the fifth. Hermann recognizes the same four tonal functions but includes 
conjunction on D (which then can function as either protus or tetrardus), thus 
preserving octave periodicity. 

The Modes. Hermann’s principal topic is the modes, including their struc¬ 
tures and how they may be recognized. His definition at the outset of chapter 
11 would seem at first glance to equate mode with octave species, but that is 
not quite the case. Hermann takes pains in chapter 12 to distinguish the two 
modes with ambitus D—d (Dorian and Hypomixolydian). He is particularly con¬ 
cerned with the locations of the finals in the tetrachords and with the species 
of diatessaron, diapente, and diapason required in the construction of each of 
the modes. For each of the modes, Hermann gives the ambitus, the structural 
pitches (final-fifth-octave for the authentics, lower fourth-final-fifth for the 
plagals), and the reciting tones for the authentics. It is noteworthy that he does 
not mention the reciting-tone pitches for the plagal modes at this point and 
treats them only indirectly elsewhere. This is apparently due to the conflict 
the plagal mode reciting tones pose with respect to Hermann’s number sym¬ 
bolism: whereas the reciting tones of the authentic modes, with the exception 
of the Phrygian (as he notes), conform to the number scheme of “all things 
wth,” none of the plagal reciting tones fits. As with the species of diapason, 
Hermann treats the eight modes as two groups of four. This certainly reflects 
the privileged position of the number 4 in his scheme and may also reflect the 
dehciency of the number 8.®® 


84. Sowa, “Textvariationen zur Musica Enchiriadis,” 195: “Die vernichtende Kritik 
Hermanns ist fur uns verbindlich.” Barbara Hebborn opens her study with a quota¬ 
tion from Hermann (Die Dasia-Notation, 9) and begins her chapter on the critics of the 
Daseian system with Hermann, ahead of Wilhelm of Hirsau, Guido, and the anonymous 
author of the Alia musica, though the last two of these antedated Hermann (53). 

85. Atkinson, Critical Nexus, 134. See also Cohen, “Notes, Scales, and Modes,” 323-31; 
and Phillips, “Notationen und Notationslehren,” 311-25. 

86. 4 is also a deficient number but has many numerological and mystic associations. 
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A possible, even likely source for Hermann’s view of the modes is Prima 
species, whose author is now generally referred to as Pseudo-Bernelinus.®^ 
Pseudo-Bernelinus and Hermann describe the eight modes in nearly identical 
language; the principal difference is one of organization: Pseudo-Bernelinus 
describes each plagal immediately following its authentic, while Hermann 
treats the authentics and plagals separately. Both authors used the term “sub- 
iugalis” (“subordinate”) rather than “plagal.” But Pseudo-Bernelinus defined 
species only in terms of form, that is, interval succession, and therefore rec¬ 
ognized only three species of diatessaron; for Mode 8, then, he combined the 
first species of diatessaron (transposed) with the fourth species of diapente. 
His result and Hermann’s are shown in figure 1.9.®® 

It is of even more interest that, in chapter 13, which is essentially a cata¬ 
log of the modes, Hermann includes the low B-flat (shown by the symbol b) 
in the Hypodorian, Hypophrygian, and Hypolydian modes. Since the t> is not 
included in any of the other modes as Hermann presents them, even as an 
option, the presence of b in these modes is curious; the explanation seems 
most likely to be found in Hermann’s view of the modes as combinations of 
congruent species of diatessarons and diapentes. The Hypodorian, being pro- 
tus subiugalis, requires first-species diatessarons and diapentes; the lower diates¬ 
saron (first species, TST) begins from A; if one wishes to extend the range a 
step lower, that must involve a first-species diapente (TSTT) beginning from T, 
which requires b. And the same reasoning will hold for the Hypophrygian and 
Hypolydian modes, involving second- and third-species diapentes, from A and 
b, respectively. 

Chapter 9 is devoted to treatment of the mode on a, which must then involve 
its octave, the pitch §, heretofore not included in the modal system. Hermann 
takes Ptolemy to task for proposing this mode, but this stems from a misreading 
of Ptolemy, which Hermann almost certainly got from Boethius, who mentions 
the Hypermixolydian mode quite casually, afterward attributing it to Ptolemy.®® 
As Calvin Bower (and others) have pointed out, Ptolemy actually attributes this 
mode to others, explicitly recognizes its superfluity, explains it, and then tacitly 
dismisses it.®® Thomas Mathiesen sums the matter up succinctly: “If a redun¬ 
dant eighth tonos were added an octave above the Hypodorian, it would be 
called the Hypermixolydian.”®^ The repetition of Boethius’s misreading makes 
Hermann’s source completely clear. Furthermore, as suiwiving library catalogs 


87. PS.-BERNEL. spec., also often referred to by its heading in GS 1:312-30, Gita et 
vera divisio monochordi. See particularly the discussion in Atkinson, Critical Nexus, 202—4. 

88. Figure 1.9 is based on one in Atkinson, Ciitical Nexus, 204. See also Warburton, 
“Questions of Attribution.” 

89. BOETH. mus., iv.l7, 343-48; trans Bower, Fundamentals, 157-61. 

90. PTOL. harm., II.10, 62-64; trans. Solomon, Harmonics, 336-38. 

91. Mathiesen, Apollo’s Lyre, 464. 
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from Hermann’s time and place do not include Ptolemy’s Harmonics, it seems 
unlikely that Hermann had direct access to it in either Greek or Latin. 

The Seats of the Modes and the Modi Vocum. Hermann’s treatment of this 
topic is often quoted but, as it is not without difficulty, deserves some discus¬ 
sion. The first difficulties are in the meanings of modi vocum and sedes tropo- 
rum. Ellinwood translates them respectively as “tonal patterns” and “basis of 
the modes.The phrases “tonal patterns” and “basis of the modes” are both 
problematic; one of the issues is that he treats sedes, which can be either sin¬ 
gular or plural, as singular. Oesch translates sedes troporum as “Basis der Modi” 
and modi vocum as “Tonarten-Modelle.”®^ (“Basis” is again singular.) He notes 
that “the renunciation of Hermann’s otherwise typical amalgamation of ‘posi- 
tio’ and ‘potestas,’ of construction [Bau] and position [Lage], happens at the 
moment when its author turns himself to practical music.The present trans¬ 
lation retains the Latin for modi vocum and uses “seat(s) of the modes” for sedes 
troporum, the context determining whether it is singlular or plural. Although 
these ideas are central to Hermann’s modal theory, he uses these terms only in 
chapter 18. 

Richard Crocker examines this issue closely, putting the matter into context 
via comparisons with the work of Guido and Hucbald,®® explicating Hermann’s 
theory in terms of the preservation of congruency of interval patterns at the 
locations of the four tetrachords, '"as long as the range of the major sixth is not 
exceeded.”'^'^ He also explores Guido’s theory of affinities, attempting to explain 
Guido’s position by speculating in terms of the possible cadence types: “major” 
(C), “minor” (D), and “phrygian” (E). In his view, Hermann preferred to “nor¬ 
malize the four [modi vocum\ within the major sixth.”®® He sums the situation 
up in a figure, adapted here as hgure 1.10. 

Oesch also discusses the matter, clarifying that Hermann’s major sixth is not 
to be conflated with the later solmization system but is simply a segment of the 
diatonic system useful for identifying modes.®® Dolores Pesce clarihes the rela¬ 
tionship between modus vocum and sedes troporum : the former is a “characteristic 


92. MBDS 1/4, 1041: the entry for Ptolemy includes several items in Latin but noth¬ 
ing relating to music. The same is true for all entries for Ptolemy in MBDS. This, of 
course, has all the weaknesses of any argumentum ex silentio: surviving catalog records are 
spotty at best. 

93. Ellinwood MHC, 57. 

94. Oesch BH, 235. 

95. Ibid., 236: “Der Verzicht auf die bei Hermann sonst tibliche Verquickung von 
‘positio’ und ‘potestas,’ von Bau und Lage geschieht in der ‘Musica’ in dem Moment, da 
ihr author sich der praktischen Musik zuwendet.” 

96. Crocker, “Hermann’s Major Sixth.” 

97. Ibid., 21; emphasis in the original. 

98. Ibid., 24-25. 

99. Oesch BH, 234-40. 




Figure 1.10. Hermann’s and Guido’s Mtyor Sixths (after Crocker). 
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pattern of whole and half steps” identifying one of the four maneriae, and 
the latter refers to “the related tones and their respective surrounding inter¬ 
val sets.”^**® David Hiley puts the relationship between Guido and Hermann 
into a nutshell: “Of prime interest is Hermannus’ response to Guido’s hexa- 
chordal modi vocum, those scale-segments which are decisive for understand¬ 
ing the intervallic relation of the final to the surrounding notes. Hermannus’ 
equivalent are the sedes troporum, or ‘seats of the modes.He continues by 
discussing the modal qualities of the notes, that is, that notes occupying con¬ 
gruent position with the tetrachords share a modal quality: “Thus A, D, a, and 
d have protus quality, B, E, b and ehave deuterus quality, and so on.”^°^ Stefano 
Mengozzi points out that it very difficult to map some modes, especially the 
plagals, onto this major sixth, quoting Crocker’s remark that “Hermann has 
to go to some trouble to pick out pieces that fall within the limits of a major 
sixth. 

Hermann’s treatment of the modi vocum is, apparently, in response to 
Guido’s, though he does not name Guido. As Crocker demonstrates, Hermann 
insists that the configurations needed to identify the four maneriae can be con¬ 
tained in a major sixth, and other theorists have erred in requiring a major 
seventh for the task. This is done in terms of intervals above and below the 
final; Hermann’s and Guido’s descriptions are illustrated in figure 1.11, using 
the normal finales. The disagreement comes with respect to tetrardus: in order 
to provide a unique pattern for this maneria, Guido shifts the locus of the span 
around D-E-F (or a-b-c), placing the tetrardus final G in the context of a tone 
below and two tones and a semitone above.The diapente that Guido thus 
builds around G (F—c, with b-natural, that is, including the tritone i*^h) does 


100. Pesce, The Affinities, 26-27. Related tones are those that are surrounded (up to a 
point) by congruent interval sets; that is, they occupy the same relative positions within 
different tetrachords (or, in later terms, in different hexachords) of the Gamut. 

101. Hiley, Western Plainchant, 474. 

102. Ibid. In an unpublished paper (“Modi vocum,” 3-4), Nicolas Meeus argues that 
Hermann’s “modi vocum” is to be understood as “qualities of the notes” (“qualites des 
notes”); the authority for this comes from Guido, Micrologus, chapter 7, trans. Babb, in 
HGJ, 63: “Since there are just seven notes—seeing that the others, as we have said, are 
repetitions—it suffices to explain the seven that are of different modes and different 
qualities.” GUIDO mien, 117: “Cum autem septem sint voces, quia aliae ut diximus, sunt 
eaedem, septenas sufficit explicate, quae diversorum modorum et qualtiatum.” Meeus’s 
French translation runs: “Puisqu’il n’y a que sept notes, car les autres, comme nous I’avons 
dit, sont les memes, il suffit d’en expliquer sept, qui different par le mode et par la qual- 
ite.” This argument is relatively consonant with Hiley’s discussion of the modal qualities 
of notes, cited above, but is difficult to sustain, because Hermann’s discussion of these 
modal qualities is in a different passage; even this is largely a matter of interpretation. 

103. Meneozzi, Renaissance Reform, 37-43, esp. 38-39; Crocker, “Hermann’s Major 
Sixth,” 20. 

104. GUIDO mien, chapters 7-8, 117-29; trans. Babb, HGJ, 63-65. 
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not correspond to any of the diapentes used elsewhere in the system of modi 
vocum. Hermann considers this unnecessary and improper; a proximate moti¬ 
vation may be the significance of the number 6 itself. 

Hermann’s system is highly consistent internally and, as he himself notes, 
beautifully symmetrical. But there is a problem here. Within the mtyor sixth, 
the modus vocum for tetrardus can ascend only a mtyor second and descend a 
fourth species of diapente. This combination of intervals, however, is exactly 
the same as that available for the pitch D, leaving the listener unable to dis¬ 
tinguish tetrardus from transposed protus}^^ What is really needed to identify 
tetrardus is the combination of a major third above the final and a major sec¬ 
ond below—exactly as Guido describes. The effective result is that h is tacitly 
taken for granted; as a lawyer would put it, a listener must assume a fact not in 
evidence. And it is not in evidence simply because Hermann refuses to allow it. 

It remains to clarify the relationship between sedes troporum and modi vocum. 
Hermann leaves the impression that the terms are synonymous, by virtue of 
the fact that he presents four modi vocum, one for each maneria, fitting all of 
them into the same m^or sixth. 1 suggest that the difference lies in his distinc¬ 
tion between positio and constitutio. In my view, the sedes troporum, the seats of 
the modes, are the positions of the modal finals in the Gamut (which of course 
must be defined in terms of their surrounding intervals and not mere pitch 
names, to account for the afjinaks)’, the modi vocum are the intervallic signa¬ 
tures of the maneriaesmth respect to the seats of the modes. 

HermannPlainsong Citations. Having asked the reader to sing diatessarons 
and diapentes, Hermann begins to address actual music. The later chapters 
of the treatise increasingly turn from speculation to practical musical mat¬ 
ters, a process culminating in chapters 18 and 19, where Hermann deals with 
the essential properties of the maneriae and the means of recognizing them. 
To illustrate his points, he cites twenty-seven chants from the plainsong rep¬ 
ertoire. A majority of the chants (twenty) can be identified positively or with 


105. In the last sentence of chapter 1, Hermann had recognized \> and even the pos¬ 
sibility of transposed modes, using affinales. That would not apply here, since Hermann 
does not recognize affinitas at the upper fourth, on this point agreeing with Guido and 
disagreeing with his abbot, Bern. 

106. The nature of the problem, as Meeus has put it, lies in the task that medieval 
theory had set for itself here. Guido, Hermann, and others were attempting to explain 
a modal system of four maneriae, each divided into authentic and plagal forms, operat¬ 
ing within a diatonic framework of seven notes (the use of b-flat simply transposes the 
system). In addition, the tools at their disposal were the tetrachords inherited from the 
Greeks and, later, their own system of overlapping hexachords. Some of these materi¬ 
als and tools are, obviously, mutually incommensurable, leaving logical gaps and incon¬ 
sistencies as unavoidable artifacts of the attempt to forge a comprehensive theoretical 
framework for the practice of plainsong. Private correspondence, June 2009. 
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reasonable security; minor to moderate insecurities attach to five of the others, 
leaving only two in serious doubt. (See appendix 2.) The supralinear neumes 
found in the sources are compared in the Variantiae Neumarum. Of special inter¬ 
est are the six chants Hermann cites in connection with the modi vocum\ all of 
these can be positively identified, and all fit his description in terms of maneria 
and compass (within the miyor sixth c—d). Furthermore, although a late (four¬ 
teenth-century) source, the Thomaskirche Graduale contains an additional ten 
of the cited chants, agreeing with Hermann’s modal assignments in all cases. 

In chapters 18 and 19 Hermann instructs his readers on how to recognize the 
modes, so as to put to practical use the comprehensive view of modal structure 
and the reciting tones he had presented in chapters 8, 10, 12, 13, and 14. 


Reception and Influence 

Hermann’s handling of the species of diatessarons and diapentes, and their 
combinations in forming the modes, influenced a small group of theorists 
who worked in southern Germany and the Rhine valley in the half century 
or so following his death: Wilhelm of Hirsau (d. July 4, 1091), whose Musica 
was likely written prior to his appointment as bishop of Hirsau in 1069;^®® 
Aribo (Scholasticus), whose De Musica was written between 1068 and 1078;^®® 
Dietger (Theoger) of Metz (ca. 1050-1120), whose Musica wils probably writ¬ 
ten 1077-82;^^® Frutolf of Michelsberg, whose Breviarium can be dated only as 
prior to his death (January 17, 1103); and Rudolph of St. Truiden (d. 1138), 
whose Quaestiones in musica, compiled probably between 1090 and 1110 in or 
very near Liege, seems to mark the furthest reach for Hermann’s music theory, 
both temporally and geographically.^^^ The Wolf Anonymous draws frequently 


107. Das Graduale, ed. Wagner. The scribe has indicated the modes of nearly all items 
in the margins, using a special code, which Wagner explains in v. 7, XLV-LX. 

108. Muller, Die Musik Wilhelms, page v: “The assumption that Wilhelm’s Musica vi?LS 
developed at St. Emmeram [in Regensburg] grows in likelihood if we consider that, 
as soon as Wilhelm had taken over his influential position at Hirsau, entirely different 
duties came his way: that he began more and more to play a role as organizer and poli¬ 
tician . . .” (“Die Annahme, dass Wilhelms Musica in St. Emmeram entstand, gewinnt 
an Wahrscheinlichkeit, wenn wir bedenken, dass, sobald Wilhelm seine einflussreiche 
Stellung in Hirschau irbernommen hatte, ganz andere Aufgaben an ihn herantreten, 
dass er mehr und mehr eine Rolle als Organisator und Politiker zu spielen begann . . .”) 

109. Hughes, “Aribo,” 897. 

110. Lochner, “Dietger,” 81. Dietger probably wrote while a monk at Hirsau, under 
the supervision of Wilhelm, who was then abbot. 

111. QUAEST. MUS., 3-4. Yeager finds the case for Rudolph’s authorship stronger 
than for any other candidate (pp. 12-37), in which case the treatise was almost certainly 
written in 1099-1100, Rudolph’s first year at the abbey (p. 4, fn. 10, citing Steglich, “Zur 
Verfasserfrage”). Only Frutolf (d. 1103) might have written later, and only barely. 
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on Hermann, but, given the uncertainties surrounding the treatise’s date 
and place of origin, it is not possible to assess its role in the dissemination of 
Hermann’s ideas. Locipamlleli are noted in the critical apparatus to the pres¬ 
ent edition. 

Two passages are of particular interest. One is a paraphrase of Hermann hy 
Wilhelm; in his chapter 38, Wilhelm essentially recycles Hermann’s account of 
the modi vocum (chapter 18), including his chant citations: 

The first modus vocum is made wherever the voice can descend by a tone 
and ascend by a first species diatessaron, as can be recognized in A, D, a, d, 
the principal pitches of protus, and therefore the same modus [vocum] is apt 
for protus indifferently, just as is shown by this authentic [-mode] antiphon, 
Prophetae praedicaverunt. 

We call the second modus vocum that in which the voice unfolds down¬ 
ward by a ditone and upward by a second species diatessaron, which is made 
by B, E, h, e, the principal pitches of deuterus, to which the same modus [is 
assigned]. This plagal antiphon, Gloria haec est, demonstrates this. 

The third modus [vocum] [is that in which the voice] is lowered by a third 
species diatessaron and raised by a ditone, Just as the principal pitches of 
tritus, C, F, c, f reveal, it is indeed of this mode. Evidence of such a nature is 
[found] in this antiphon: Modicum et non videtis [iic]. 

We assign [to tetrardus] the fourth modus vocum, ascending a tone and 
descending a fourth species diatessaron, because these consummate its prin¬ 
cipal pitches, D, g, d, g. This modus [vocum] holds a special place among the 
others, because it can be discerned not only in this authentic antiphon. Si 
verefratres, but also in this plagal antiphon. Multi veniunt [iic] 


112. ANON. Wolf. The treatise can be dated only as latter half of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. Yeager, 17, notes that its author was German. See McCarthy, “Anonymous I,” 31 and 
fn. 47, concerning a date of ca. 1060, and Rausch, “Bern of Reichenau,” 139, concerning 
the date of ca. 1100. ANON. Wolf might be among the very first or very last to draw on 
Hermann’s ideas—or anywhere in between. 

113. WILLEH. HIRS., 67-68: Primus modus vocum fit, ubicumque vox tono poterit 
remitti, et prima specie diatessaron intendi, ut in A.D.a.d. principalibus chordis proti 
potest agnosci, ideoque idem modus proto indifferenter aptatur, quemadmodum haec 
autentica antiphona probat, Prophetae praedicaverunt. 

Secundum modum vox ditono remissa, et secunda specie diatessaron intensa pandit, 
qui fit in B.E.b.e. principalibus chordis deuteri, cui et idem modus attitulatur. Hunc 
plagalis haec antiphona pandit, Gloria haec est. 

Tertius modus tertia specie diatessaron remittitur, et ditono intenditur, sicut triti 
principales chordae C.F.c.f. declarant, cuius et idem modus est. Huiusmodi indicium est 
in hac plagali antiphona. Modicum et non videtis [sic], 

Quartum modum vocum tono intensum, et quarta specie diatessaron remissum tet- 
rardo aptamus, quia ipsius principales chordae D.G.d.g. ilium conficiunt. Qui modus 
hoc speciale inter caeteros obtinet, quod non solum hac autentica antiphona Si vere 
fratres, sed et hac plagali antiphona Multi veniunt [sic], potest dinosci. 
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It is interesting to note that Wilhelm does not make reference to the m^or 
sixth, and indeed his first and fourth modi vocum span only a diapente. 
Nevertheless, he cites only chants also cited hy Hermann (though fewer of 
them), which suggests that Hermann’s treatise is the basis for this passage. 

Even more striking is Frutolf’s quotation of a passage of more than 245 
words, nearly verbatim and also without attribution. The lack of acknowledg¬ 
ment of a source is, of course, simply an artifact of the times. What is impor¬ 
tant is that both authors had ready access to Hermann’s work; it is barely 
possible that Frutolf had the Rochester Codex at hand, but Wilhelm worked 
before any of the extant manuscripts had been copied. Johannes Cotto (John 
of Afflighem), writing about the year 1100, discusses Hermann’s diastematic 
notation (naming Hermann), but John’s theory otherwise shows little if any 
influence from Hermann. The compiler of the Questiones in musica (often 
attributed to Rudolph of St. Truiden) seems to have known Hermann’s theory, 
though perhaps at second hand. He accepted Hermann’s four species of dia- 
tessaron, but other traces of Hermann’s thinking are fainter. 

One peculiarity of Greek music theory is the appearance of b-flat {synemme- 
non) in the middle of the Greater Perfect System but not in the lower octave. 
Pseudo-Odo (first half of the eleventh century) extended the pitch system at 

the bottom to low G (for which he proposed the Greek letter Gamma) and an 
additional tetrachord at the top, reaching and including b-jlat^. He also con¬ 
sidered three additional chromatic alterations: E-flat in two octaves, and the 
low B-flat, only to dismiss them. While Pseudo-Odo hinted at using the letter h 
(and/or H) for the E-flats, he did not suggest a symbol for the lowest B-flat. 
Hermann, however, introduces this pitch and a symbol for it (h), using the 
traditional name synemmenon. This pitch is associated with the T and the TST 
tetrachord built on it.^^® Wilhelm accepts this pitch but indicates it with the 
letter S (for Synemmenon), parallel with i for the middle b-flat;^^^ elsewhere in 
the treatise, however, he uses the round and square forms of b, doubled for the 
highest register. Frutolf also accepts it, using, very logically, round and square 
majuscule forms of the letter B for low B-flat and B-natural, that is, B and B, 
respectively.^^* One of the chants Hermann cites, Adoma thalamus, actually 


114. The date for both PS.-ODO mus. and PS.-ODO dial, is often given as ca. 1000, 
but the matter, including these treatises’ relationships to each other and to Guido, re¬ 
mains unsettled. See Gushee, “Questions of Genre,’’ 406-7. 

115. PS.-ODO mus., 272. See Snyder, “Pitch and Pitch Relationships,” esp. 24—27. 

116. T lies a whole tone below the lowest A of the conventional A-l double octave; 
Hermann derives it by adding a first-species diapente below D. See chapter 6, last para¬ 
graph (pages 80-83), and figure 13.1 (pages 102-5); introduction, 28-31. 

117. WILLEH. HIRS., 75. 

118. FRUT. brev., 53 ff. Frutolf had earlier used the letter S for this purpose (49). 
Prior to the appearance of the B on 53, the regular (round) capital B, that is, B, stands 
for B-natural. 
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begins on Interestingly, Theinred, a century later, recognized not only 

the low B-flat but also E-flat and F-sharp; his methods, however, were radically 
different, so influence from Hermann and his followers seems unlikely with 
respect to this point. 

Hermann’s views on species are echoed in several treatises of the Rhineland 
school, with varying degrees of fidelity. From Aribo’s De Musica: 

It is now time to speak of formal species. Formal species are said to be those 
that do not have natural form, such as that from D to G; its form is that of the 
first species [of diatessaron], having a semitone in the middle. But because 
it does not arise between two firsts, but between a first and a fourth, it is to 
be termed a formal first species, not a natural first species. Moreover, a first 
species [of diatessaron] is natural not only because it has a semitone in the 
middle, but because it also arises between two firsts, as that which is between 
A and D, one of which is the first of the graves, and the other of which is the 
first of the finales}"^^ 

In other discussions of species, Aribo shows himself to be in agreement with 
Hermann, though he is often rather more expansive in his explanations. In 
two chapters, he numbers the species of diapason as four but later arrives at 
the same eight at which Hermann had hinted. 

Frutolf is less insistent on the fourth species of diatessaron: “And if, because 
of the number of modes [ tropi ], which is naturally four, you wish to add a fourth 
species [of diatessaron], you will see it present itself to you under the form of 
the first between D and G, as follows: D E F G.” But Frutolf recognizes only 
the classical seven species of diapason. 


119. Le Manuscrit 807. . . Graduel de Klostemeuburg, f. 33v. The pitch is unambiguously 
indicated by the BB clef. (Both BB and b clefs are used—see, e.g., the next item in this 
Gradual, the antiphon Responsum accepit Symeon, on f. 34r, which uses the b clef.) 

120. THEINR. DOV., 234-35, 238-41. 

121. ARIBO, 13: “De formalibus tempestivum est dicere speciebus. Formales sunt 
dicendae species, quae formam habent non naturam, sicut est a D. in G.; forma est pri- 
mae speciei diatessaron habens seniitonium in medio. Sed quia non inter duas constat 
primas, se inter primam et quartam, dicenda est prima formalis, non prima naturalis. 
Naturalis autem est prima, quae non solum in medio habet semitonium, sed inter 
duasprimas consistit, ut ilia quae est inter A. et D, quarum altera prima est gravium, 
alter finalium. Sic species diapente inter A. et E. prima est formalis non naturalis, quia 
licet utprima naturalis scandat tono, semitonio, tono et tono, non tamen inter duas pri¬ 
mas, sed inter primam concordat ac secundam, sicut ilia quae est inter D. finalem et a. 
superiorem.” 

122. Ibid., 26, 27, 35-36. 

123. FRUT. brev., 45: “Quodsi propter numerum troporum qui naturaliter quatuor 
sunt, quartam speciem adjicere velis, sub forma primae inter D et G illam tibi occurrere 
videbis ut sic: D E F G.” 

124. Ibid., 46-47. 
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Wilhelm again shows Hermann’s influence: 

All species of diatessaron proceed from the natural gathering of the princi- 
pale or finale tetrachords. The first therefore of the graves and the first of the 
finales draw forth the first [species of diatesssaron]. Again, the second of the 
graves and the second of the finales yield the second [species] . . . And the 
fourth of the graves and the fourth of the finales instead of a fourth [species] 
again present the first, but as we may truly say, they retain the fourth [spe¬ 
cies] in the form of the first.^^® 

Corresponding closely to Hermann’s treatment in chapter 7, Dietger 
dehnes two sets of four species of diapason: 

The diapason, just like the diatesseron, has two times four principal spe¬ 
cies: two first species, two second species, two third species, and two fourth 
species . . . these species of diapason are made up of combined species. For 
the first species of diapason is established by the first species of diatessaron 
and the first species of diapente and runs from low .A. to high .a.; and it 
has its middle term on .D. . . . The second species of diapason is established 
by the two second species, that is: the second species of diatessaron and the 
second species of diapente . . . The other first species of diapason, however, 
is established by two first species, that is, the first species of diapente and 
the first species of diatessaron, and runs from low .D. to high .d. and has its 
middle term on high .a. . . . It should be noted, however, that in the establish¬ 
ment of the species we cannot speak as correctly about eight species as about 
two times four species; he who reads these things diligently can understand 


125. WILLEH HIRS., 22: “Ex natural! coadunatione tetrachordorum principalis ac 
Finales omnes diatessaron species prodeunt. Prima ergo Gravium et prima Finalium 
depromunt primam. Secunda item Gravium et secunda Finalium reddunt secundam . . . 
Quarta item Gravium et quarta Finalium vice quartae iterum repraesentant primam, 
sive ut verius dicamus, in forma primae retinent quartam.” 

126. THEOG. MEET, 24-25: “dyapason sicut dyatesseron habet bis quatuor species: 
duas primas, duas secundas, duas tertias, duas quartas . . . istae uero species constant 
speciebus compositis (uidelicet ex speciebus diatessaron et diapente). Nam prima spe¬ 
cies diapason constat ex prima specie diatesseron, et ex prima specie diapente, et fit 
ab .A. graui usque in .a. acutum, et habet medium terminum D. . . . Secunda species 
diapason constat ex duabus secundis speciebus, id est, ex secunda specie diatesseron et 
ex secunda specie diapente . . . Altera uero prima species diapason constat ex duabus 
primis speciebus, id est, ex prima specie diapente, et (ex) altera prima specie diatesse¬ 
ron, et fit a .D. graui usque in .d. acutum, et habet medium terminum .a. acutum. Altera 
secunda species diapason constat ex duabus secundis specibis, id est, ex secunda specie 
diapente et ex altera secunda specie diatesseron . . . Notandum autem, quod in consti- 
tutione specierum non ita recte octo species sicut bis quatuor species possumus dicere, 
quod is, qui haec diligenter legit, potest intellegere.” Trans. Lochner, 339-40. 
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Hermann’s Contributions to Music Theory 

Hermann’s views on the species of diatessaron and diapente interestingly 
bridge a gap between the approaches of Pseudo-Bernelinus and Pseudo- 
Berno’s Duo semisphaeria {De mensurando monochordo), on the one hand, and 
Bern’s Prologus on the other. In Prima species, Pseudo-Bernelinus defines three 
species of diatessaron intervallically—TST, STT, and TTS—^without designating 
pitch. Likewise, the four species of diapente are defined as TSTT, STTT, TTTS, 
and TTST.^^^ Bern places these species in the Gamut at particular pitches: the 
diatessarons from D, E, and G and the diapentes from D, E, F, and This 
formulation has the defect that the third species of diatessaron cannot follow 
the second by step, because of tbe tritone, and Bern tbus must skip from E to 
G. Duo semisphaeria also assigns the species to particular pitches but starts the 
diatessarons from A, B, and G, obviating tbe awkward skip in tbe Prologus}^^ 
But this treatise uses a unique letter-notation scheme, in which octaves are not 
represented by the same letter.^®** In the latter part of the eleventh century, an 
anonymous author added interpolations to Bern’s Prologus. The first of these 
opens with the comment that Bern’s treatment of the species of diatessaron, 
diapente, and diapason is “the disposition of the species according to certain 
older theorists [veteres^. More discriminating modern theorists [moderni diligen- 
tiores\ agree to some extent with them in everything as regards the diapente 
and the diapason, but tbey assign a different beginning and order to tbe dia¬ 
tessaron in its species.The source for this has been generally identified as 
the Duo semisphaeria, and the interpolator may have been Frutolf.^^® But the 


12*7. PS.-BERNEL. spec., 313. See discussions in Warburton, “Questions of Attribu¬ 
tion,” 230-31, and Atkinson, Critical Nexus, 207-8. 

128. BERNO prof, 44-46. Bern is quite old-fashioned in describing the species in 
descending form and in using the Greek pitch names. 

129. PS.-BERNO mon., 84. See also Warburton, “Questions of Attribution,” 231-33; 
McCarthy, “Anonymous I”; Atkinson, Critical Nexus, 207-11. Eor a brief overview of the 
questions surrounding the date and authorship of this treatise, see Warburton, espe¬ 
cially pages 233-35, and note 21. 

130. A-G is in common with Odo, Hermann, and later theorists, but the next octave 
is represented asHMNOPQR (with M = h) orHIKLPQRS (with I = b). See 
Phillips, “Notationen und Notationslehren,” 557-59. 

131. “Et haec quidem dispositio specierum in consonantiis secundum veteres quos- 
dam est. Sed modereni diligentiores in omnibus in diapente & diapason eis aliquatenus 
consentiunt; diatessaron vero in speciebus et aliud exordium & ordinem tribuunt” ( GS 
2:67). The translation is from Warburton, “Questions of Attribution,” 234; see also the 
discussion in Atkinson, Critical Nexus, 208-11. 

132. Warburton, “Questions of Attribution,” 234; see also Atkinson, Critical Nexus, 
208-11. Rausch (Mt, 117-27) disagrees. For a brief discussion of the problem of chro¬ 
nology concerning these treatises, see Atkinson, Critical Nexus, 207-9, notes 8 and 10. 

133. Atkinson, Critical Nexus, 208; Rausch Mt, 117-27. 
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interpolator elsewhere uses the Odonic letter notation (that is, a rather than 
the H of Duo semisphaerid)\ furthermore, as we have seen, Hermann also reas¬ 
signed the diatessarons and used Odo’s A-G, a-g letter notation. This suggests 
that the interpolator’s immediate source might well have been Hermann rather 
than the Duo semisphaeria. Frutolf’s conjectured involvement thus becomes even 
more plausible, as he is known to have had access to Hermann’s treatise. 

At least five manuscripts of Hermann’s Musica are known to have existed— 
the three extant, the lost Q., and the lost co or a and 6—(see pages 55-58), in 
at least three generations. It seems likely that the work was studied by traveling 
scholars at Reichenau, but the number of authors who quote or paraphrase it, 
and their locations, suggest that the treatise also circulated among monasteries 
in the Rhineland for about a half-century following Hermann’s death. 

In general, Hermann’s conception of species in terms of tetrachord con¬ 
struction eventually lost out to that based on form (in his terms), and his 
arguments based on that approach consequently ceased to have relevance in 
medieval music theory. In sum, as Hiley has observed, Hermann’s recogni¬ 
tion as a music theorist, both in his own time and in succeeding centuries, was 
greater than his influence on music theory.^-^^ Nevertheless, his work appears 
to have functioned as a catalyst, bringing together important strands of music- 
theoretical thought—the species theory of Bern and Pseudo-Bernelinus, a 
refined conception of the structure of the modes, and the A-G, a-g system of 
letter notation introduced by Pseudo-Odo—at a critical moment in history. 


The Manuscript Sources and Editions of 
Hermann’s Musica 

Hermann’s Musica survives in three sources, two of them complete and one 
fragmentary. There have been three editions, two of them, Gerbert’s and 
Brambach’s, made before the older (and more authoritative) of the two com¬ 
plete sources was known to scholars. Ellinwood’s edition and translation was 
the first to take both complete sources into account. The present edition is the 
first to include the Kassel fragment. 


134. Hiley, “Style and Structure,” 159. One wonders how much of the recognition 
Hermann received in his time may have been due to such factors as achievement in 
multiple fields, his noble status, and his accomplishments in the face of serious disability. 
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i. MS Rochester, Sibley Music Library (US-R), MS 92 1100 
(Wolfjheim 1) [Rochester Codex (R)], pages 91-1302^^ 

Parchment, 116 folios paginated in pencil (1-232), 146x110 mm; the writ¬ 
ten area is 109x85 mm. It originated in southern Bavaria, in the region of 
Bamberg,^®® s. xii inc. There are fourteen signatures; I®+1, II®, III^®, fV® (wants 
I), V-VII®, VIIli®, IXio+I, X-XII®, XIII®+I, XIV®. There are three notable 
irregularities: signature one is a ternion plus a single folio added before; sig¬ 
nature three is a quaternion with an added bifolium; signature thirteen has 
a 510x145 mm sheet (folded) inserted after the third folio. One leaf of the 
eighth signature (pages 129-30) was replaced in the twelfth or thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. The initials are red or, at the beginnings of the most important works, 
golden brown. 

Contents (pages) 

binding Inside the binding: note by one of the more recent French owners to 
the effect that Gerbert’s editions^®^ do not give the neumes that are 
contained in this codex. 

1 1. Top of the page is a caution to “use the book carefully and to return 

it where it belongs so that it may be of use to someone else,” written in 
an early fourteenth-century semicursive hand and signed Haveron.^®® 
2. A sanctum in a clear book hand of the same century. 3. A partial table 
of contents in a later fourteenth-century extreme cursive hand. 4. The 
name Msgr. de Beauveau, Archeveque de Narbonne, in a modern cursive. 5. 
A crude geometric design about 3.7 cm. high. All of the writing on this 
page appears to be French rather than German. 

2-13 Calendar of saints’ days (anonymous): Feb. 18: Pantaleonis. Mar. 16: 

Cyriaci mart, (in red). Apr. 13: Gangulphus (in red). Apr. 16: Regrini 
episcopi (in red). Jul. 5: Guaris confessoris (in red). Jul. 7: Kyliani (in 
red). Jul. 10: Mariani (in red). Jul. 14: Reginswindis virginis (in red). 
Jul. 15: Hilariani martyris (in red). Oct. 10: Gereonis. Oct. 14: Bur- 
chardi episcopi (in red). Oct. 16: Galli. Dec. 8: Eucharii episcopi. Dec. 
14: Nicasii episcopi (in red). 


135. Description from RISMB III 4, 180-83; B III 6, 730-33, with additional informa¬ 
tion very kindly supplied by Maria Cristina Fava. 

136. At Ellinwood’s request, Francis Wormald, of the British Museum, examined 
photographs of the calendar of saints contained in this section and concluded that it is 
from the vicinity of Wurzburg. Wurzburg is 69.3 km/43.1 mi west of Bamberg where the 
main section of the codex, from page 47 on, was possibly written. Much of the lettering 
is only a millimeter high. Ellinwood MHC, 3. 

137. GS 2. Gerbert relied solely on V, which also has neumes, though he did not print 
them. 

138. Chevalier, Repertoire des sources historiques, 7, lists one Haveron, who was rector of 
the University of Paris in 1430. It has not been possible to identify this person positively. 
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14 [Alberica: Regulares ad inveniendam feriam cum concurrentibus, excerpt] 

Inc. “Si vis scire cupis cuiuslibet mensis . . [unedited]. 

15-29 [Tables of solar and lunar cycles, one attributed to Hermannus Con¬ 
tractus.] (p. 17) Cursus lunaeper XIIsigna (anonymous; attr. Hermann); 
(pp. 18-25) Ordo Solaris anni cum Uteris a Sc. Hieronymos superpositis 
(anonymous) (pp. 27-29) [tables] Aetas lunae (anonymous), (pp. 26 
and 30 empty.) 

31-40 Regulae Rithmimachiae (in red). Inc. “Quinque genera inequalitatis regu- 
1am ex equalitate ...” Expl. "... est in novenario nona in XXV vigesima 
quinta” [ed. Borst, “Das mittelalterliche Zahlenkampfspiel.”] 

40-49 Regula super abacum (in red). Inc. “Figurae quas alii caracteres vocant 
.ef./XXXIII sunt diverse que sic dividuntur . . .” (p. 46) Expl. “ . . . min¬ 
ima pars ponderis constants lends duobus granis” [pp. 47-49: tables] 
[T&K, col. 558]. 

50-55 [Heraclius, series of short sections about stained glass and iron work, 
written in hexameters.] “Quomodo sculpatur vitrum” (in red). Inc. 
“Ovos artifices qui sculpere vultis honeste . . .” Expl. “ . . . per noctem 
in acetum et mane mollificatum sine labore potent incidere” [ed. Rich¬ 
ards, 261-66]. 

56 [Bottom of page 56: a note, in the same hand found on page 1, to the 

effect that “this (treatise) of Hermannus was inscribed in 1090 A.D.”^®® 

56-80 [HERMANN, computus.] “Incipit libellus clari viri Herimanni de neces- 
sariis et principalibus compoti regulis earumque rationibus” (in red). 
Inc. “Qui compoti regulas ipsarumque regularum causas . . .” [Book I, 
56-67; Book II; 67-80; with tables] Expl. “ . . . caute annotatum inveniet. 
Explicit liber secundus” [T&K, col. 1024; Oesch BH, 174]. 

81-91 [HERMANN, treatise on astronomy] “Prognostica de defectu solis et 
lunae” (in red). Inc. “Luna ut notum est unoqueque mese . . .” Expl. 
“ . . . compotus secundum domnum Herimannum” [T&K, col. 1024; 
Oesch BH, 173]. 

91-130 [HERMANN, mus.] “Incipit musica eiusdem sapientis” (in red). Inc. “In 
consideranda monochordi positione . . .” Expl. "... superiores utrius- 
que sunt communes.” [The end of the treatise is on a replacement leaf 
(pp. 129-30) from the XII-XIII centuries.] [ed. GS 2:124—49; ed. Bram- 
bach; ed. and trans. Ellinwood MHC, 17-66; rev. ed. and trans. Snyder, 
below.] 

131-42 [Tonary (anonymous, untitled).] Inc. “Autenticus protus constat ex 
prima specie dyatessaron super . . .” [Examples on long lines.] Expl. 
“ . . . Factus est repente, Confirma hoc” [ed. Chastain, 352-66]. 

142 [Greek and Latin names for the degrees of the Greater Perfect System.] 

“Incipiunt interpretationes chordarum” (in red). Inc. “A Proslamba- 


139. This cannot be considered authoritative, since there is no known basis for it. 

140. The text, while organized in the same manner, differs considerably from the 
7braanMs of Bern edited in G5 2:79-91. Written in pencil at the top of page 131 is “Parait 
le commencement de Guillamme”; clearly an error. 
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143-73 

173-83 


180-81 

181-83 

183 

184-230 

230-31 


nomenos id est acquisita . . Expl. “ . . . Nete synemenon id est princi¬ 
palis coniunctarum.” 

[BERNO pro!.] “Incipit Musica” (in red). Inc. “Omnis igitur regularis 
monochordi constitutio . . Expl. “ . . . ut finis sit prologi.” [Text is 
interpolated; ed. GS 2:63-79; ed. Rausch Mt, 32-70; the interpolations 
are recovered in DMA.A.VTb, 31, siglum R.] 

[FRUT. brev. (here anonymous, excerpts.] Inc. “Ad efficientiam musicae 
hi VI modi conveniunt: Epitritus . . . Emiolus . . .” [cf. FRUT. brev., 39.] 
[Mnemonic verses.] (p. 173) “Dyapente et diatessaron symphoniae . . .” 
[notated; cf. Giimpel, 1977, 272; 1978, 57] (p. 174) [Short Tonaiy of 
the Office and Mass] (p. 176): “None dicitur a greco quod est nus . . .” 
[cf Huglo Lt, 386] [Table of names of neumes]: “Eptafonus, Strophi- 
cus, Ancus . . .” [ed. Lambillotte, Antiphonaire; ed. Huglo, “Notice”] 
[pp. 176-77] [HERMANN, expl. (here anonymous).] (p. 177) “Ut can¬ 
tor iunctis derives singula punctis . . .” [neumatic and alphabetic nota¬ 
tion] [p. 178; HERMANN mod.]: “Cantilena H. de VIIII intervallis. E 
voces unisonas” [ed. GS 2:149-53; FRUT. brev, 82; Ellinwood MHC, 9 
and 11]; (p. 178) [Tonary]: “He sunt species nonorum in antiphonis 
secundum Domnum Fruodolfum” (in red). Inc. “quid teneat. . .” Expl. 
(p. 179) “Explicit tonarium Domni Fruodolfi” (in red), [facs. in FRUT. 
brev., 78-79; ed. 75-82; ed. Huglo Lt, 285-86] (p. 180) “Versus atque 
notas Herimannus protulit istas pandat ut ad votum cuique exemplaria 
vocum” (in red). Inc. “Ter tria iunctorum sunt. . .” Expl. (p. 180) “ . . . 
sine praecentore vel arsin” [GS 2:48; FRUT. brev, 69, facs. of pages 178 
and 179 on pages 78 and 79;^“^^ facs. of pages 178 and 179 in Wolf Musi- 
kalische Schrifttafeln\. 

“De mensura fistularum” (in red). Inc. “Prima fistula in octo divisa, 
octava parts auferatur ...” Expl. “ . . . ut dupla sit ad primam cum to to 
foramine suo” [ed. Sachs Mf, 1:55]. 

“Alia mensura fistularum” (in red). Inc. “Fistularum mensuram uta qui- 
busdam musicae artis . . .” Expl. “ . . . ut secundum dyapason a primo 
mensus est” [Sachs Mf, 1:98 and 97]. 

[Anonymous verses.]: Inc. “Quatuor modi sunt quibus omnis . . .” Expl. 
“ . . . corrigere quibit depravatam” [ed. FRUT. brev, 73]. 

[WILLEH. HIRS., Musica in two books, the first untided.] Inc. “Post- 
quam donante Deo . . .” (p. 203) Expl. “ . . . relaxemus hoc modo. Expl. 
lib. I” (p. 204) “Incipit liber secundus domni Willehelmi in Musica” (in 
red). Inc. “Universaliter autem hie notandum est. . . .” Expl. “ . . . quod 
et addes absque labore” [ed. GS 2:154—82; WILLEH. HIRS.]. Between 
pages 204 and 207 is inserted a folded leaf of 510x145 mm., paginated 
205-6, for the transcription of the table of tetrachords [GS 2:165, fig. A; 
WILLEH. HIRS., 28]. 

[Tonary (anonymous).] “Haec sunt species troporum in officiis: Auten- 
ticus protus.” Inc. “Pater in . . .” [ed. Huglo Lt, 391, WILLEH. HIRS., 
76]. Expl. (p. 231) “ . . . quaesieris reperisse gaudebis.” Inc. “Hec est 


141. The captions misidentify these as “dm fob 23”; see the Corrigenda, 184. 
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cognitio VIII troporum in officiis. Primus ut Exurge . . Expl. “ . . . 
Lux, Domine” [ed. Huglo Lt, 280, this MS omitted], (p. 231) Inc. “In 
responsoriis: Protus. Plagis eius . . Expl. “ . . . Tetrardus. Discipulus ei” 
[WILLEH. HIRS., 78]. 

232 [Compotus treatise in verse] “De diebus Egyptiacis in quibus horis 

noceant” Inc. “Prima dies non fit Jani scorpius bora . . .” Expl. “ . . . deci- 
mus fit causa doloris” [T&K, col. 1090]. 

There are three principal scribes. Scribe A (pp. 2-29): Carolingian minuscule, 
on velum of good quality, with the hair side as clear as the other but also very 
stiff. There is some simple lettering in gold and quite a bit in red ink, but most 
is in a black, possibly iron, ink that has considerably faded and rusted. The 
remainder of the codex is written with the same inks, except that the black has 
not faded as much as in the first section. Pages 31-46 are by Scribe B, whose 
writing is similar to Scribe A’s but is larger and better spread, on vellum that 
is more flexible but of poorer quality. Scribe C copied pages 47-232 (except 
pages 129-30) in a late German Carolingian (or transitional or protogothic) 
minuscule^"^^ that is quite cramped and inclined. 

One leaf, pages 129-130, has been replaced. It is in what appears to be a late 
twelfth- or early thirteenth-century French book hand, almost a pure Gothic 
script. The Compotus of Hermannus contains many corrections written in the 
same script, and the songs with Hermannus’s notation added were noted in 
the same handwriting. 

The provenance of this manuscript is comparatively well known. In 1929 the 
Sibley Music Library of the Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, 
purchased the codex at the auction of the library of Dr. Werner Wolffheim.^^® 
Wolffheim had not owned it long, however, for in 1919 Coelestin Vivell had 
referred to it as the Lafforgue codex, owned by Abbe Lafforgue, cure of Croise 
Daurade, Toulouse; he suggested that Abbe Lafforgue may have obtained it 
from Archbishop Florian DesPres of Toulouse. 

142. For facsimiles of similar scripts of this period, see also Thomson, Latin 
Bookhands, plates 29-31; Bischoff, Latin Paleography, plate 12 (“Transitional script, 
s. XU”); Clemens and Graham, Introduction to Manuscript Studies, 148-49 (“German 
Protogothic Bookhand”). 

143. Ellinwood (MHC, 3-4) dated Scribe A as “probably of the late tenth century” 
(2), Scribe B as the “latter part of the tenth or early eleventh century” (3), and Scribe C 
as “from the latter part of the eleventh century.” On the date of the codex, see further, 
helow. 

144. Pages 176-80 of the Rochester Codex. 

145. Accession #149667. On the acquisition, see Barbara Duncan’s untitled essay. 
The auction catalog, Versteigerung der Musikbibliothek, II. Teil, Textband, 2, described it 
as Codex saeculi XI, continens tractatus varios ad historiam musicae medii aevi pertinentes, inter 
quos Hermanni Contracti Musica, Bernonis Musica, Guilelmi ab Hiersau Musica atque Frutolfi 
Tonarius. WundervoUe Musikhandschrift. 

146. FRUT. brev., 9. 
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In 1867 or thereabouts, the book was apparently in the possession of Abbe 
Berger of Toulouse4^^ Prior to tbat it was in tbe library of Archbishop de 
Beauveau of Narbonne and Toulouse (arcbbisbop of botb dioceses, 1713- 
39 ) 148 xhe codex may have been in Toulouse in tbe first part of tbe thirteenth 
century if not earlier. The leaf, pages 129-30, inserted at about that time, bears 
at the bottom tbe name Magister Anthonio di Uly, wbo may bave been Saint 
Antonio (ca. 1195-1231), magister, tbat is, teacher, at Toulouse and Montpellier 
during the years 1224-26.^^® 

On the strength of the “marked resemblance” of the writing in the body 
of tbe codex (that is. Scribe C) to tbat known to bave been by Frutolf (d. 
1103) of tbe Micbelsberg monastery at Bamberg (see maps, figures 2 and 
3), Ellinwood identified Frutolf as Scribe Considering sucb factors as 

Frutolf’s work as contained in tbe Rochester Codex and in D-Mbs 14965b and 
tbe dates of Wilhelm’s treatise and Frutolf’s death, Ellinwood concluded that 
the Rochester Codex was probably inscribed sometime between ca. 1070 and 
1103.^®^ More recent scholarship has shied away from attributing the writing 
to Frutolf (though it is certainly very similar) and has placed the date only as 
twelfth century. 

2. MS Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek (A-Wn), Cod. 51 
(Cpv 51) [Vienna Codex (V)]; folios 82r-90r.^^^ 

Parchment, 166 folios, 340 x 260 mm., s. xii, from Austria or southern Germany. 
166 folios, plus single leaves added after ff. 16, 42, 45, 66, 76, and 91. Regular 
quaternions (except for the added leaves) from f. 4; signature marks appear: “i” 


147. Lambillotte, Antiphonaire de Saint Gregoire. 

148. Chastain, Essai sur la tradition du chant, 351. 

149. The name of Antonio’s birthplace, Lisbon, has several Latin forms: Ulyssia, Ulis- 
sippo, Olisipone, etc. Antonio was in northern Italy in 1222-24 and magister aX Toulouse 
and Montpellier 1224—26; he was recalled to Italy early in 1227, following the death 
of Francis of Assisi on October 8, 1226. See Huber, St. Anthony, 12-13; Purcell, Saint 
Anthony, 123-58; Toussaert, Antonins von Padua, 328-38. Ellinwood MHC, 1, speculated 
that the leaf was added before 1232, when Antonio was proclaimed Saint Antonio. 

150. Correspondence between Ellinwood and Dr. Karl Preisendanz of the Baden 
State Library at Karlsruhe; see Ellinwood MHC, 2. I have not seen this correspondence. 
There is an example of Frutolf’s writing in FRUT. brev., 112; the two hands are indeed 
very similar, but to say that they are identical would be more difhcult. 

151. Ellinwood MHC 1-4. 

152. RISMV, III 1 (33) and B III 6 (61) both give simply twelfth century (‘T2th cent.” 
and “12. Jh.,” respectively); furthermore, B III 6 gives the rather wide range “southern 
Germany or Austria” (“Suddeutschland Oder Osterreich”) as the place of origin. 

153. Description from RISMB III 1, 33-36; B III 6, 61-62; Saxl Verzeichnis, 2: 69-75; 
H. J. Hermann, Die deutschen romanischen Handschriften, 260—70. 
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(fol. 4r), “ii” (12r),“iii” (20r),and “iv” (28r); the next six have apparently been 
lost to trimming, but the continuation is “xi” (?, fol. 82r) and “xii” (90r).^®^ 
The collation (insofar as can now be determined) is thus ff. 1-3 (?), 18, II8 (+ 1 
after 5), III-IV8, V8 (+1 after 7), VI8 (+1 after 2), VII8, VIII8 (+1 after 7), 1X8, 
X8 (+1 after 1), XI8 (+1 after 8), XII-XX8, ff. 164—66 (??). The codex came to 
the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek in 1756 from the holdings of the old 
Universitatsbibliothek in the Wiener Hofbibliothek (previous signature: Univ. 
38); its prior history is not known. See RISMB III 1, 33-36; B III 6, 61-62; Saxl, 
Verzeichnis 2: 69-75; H. I. Hermann, Die deutschen romanischen Handschriften, 
260-70. 

Contents (Folios) 

Ir [Figures on the ambitus of the modes and the ratios of intervals (anony¬ 

mous).] 

lv-2r [Figures on the measurement of the monochord, specihcally] (f. Iv) 
“Domni Willehelmi abbatis monochordum,” “Regulare Boethii mono- 
chordum,” (f. 2r) “Monochordum Ottonis,” “Monochordum Guido- 
nis.” [SvW Merz, f. Iv in facs. Abb. 36, 91; f. 2r in facs. Abb. 33, 87; SvW 
MP, f. 2r in facs. Tab. 23 opp. p. 177.] 

2v [Guidonian hand.] [SvW MP, f. 2v in facs. Tab. 17 opp. p. 144; SvW 

Merz, f. 2v in facs. Abb. 66, 131.] 

3r Blank. 

3v Image [of Boethius]. [SvW Men., f. 3v in facs. Abb. 5, 55.] 

4r Ephororum Spartanorum a:po(3ot)7st)V|j,a. [De Timotheo eiusdemque 

cithara Gondrettum, graece et lat. ex Boetio] Inc. “Secundum aliud 
exemplar hec greca scriptura. postea in libro aliter habetur. EFIEIAH. 
TIMOOEO. MILECIOP. nAPAPENOMHNOC. EICTEN supr. lin.-. Quod 
timotheus ar [sic Saxl] milesius adveniens in an] . . .” Expl. “ . . . 
MENOTE. ©HPIPICI. KAEOC TON. nTHNOYHN. supr. lin.-. ne forte per- 
turbantur gloria ar certantium.” Anitii. Mallii. Severi. Boetii. Viri. Cosu- 
laris [iic]. Ex ordine. Patricii. Liber. Primus. Musice. Aids. Incipit. 
4r-34v [BOETH. mus.] Inc. “Anitii Mallii Severini Boetii viri consularis ex 
ordine patricii Liber primus musicae artis incipit.” (f. 4v) “Proemium. 
Musicam naturaliter nobis esse coniunctam mores. . .” Expl. “. . .in dia- 
tonicis generibus nusquam una proportio vincat duas.” 

35r [Fragment of HUCBALD.] Inc. “Nete yperboleon itaque habet iota 

extensum sic V . . .” Expl. “ . . . Parhypaton B. A Iste cognovit. S Hypate 
hypaton T. 1.” 

35v [Image of Guido and bishop Theodald with a monochord.] [f. 35v in 

facsimile in Atkinson, Critical Nexus, dust cover; Hirschmann, “Guido 


154. I am indebted to Alexander Rausch of the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek 
for information on the structure of MS 51, which comes from his private research notes. 
Unfortunately, access to this manuscript (and other cimelia at the ONB) is now quite 
restricted, and it remains unclear how folios 1-3 and 164-66 are structured. 
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von Arezzo,” col. 223; Palisca, “Guido of Arezzo,” 804; SvW Merz, Abb. 
31,83.] 

36r-41v [GUIDO micr.] In nomine. Domini. Incipiunt. Guidonis. versus. De 
Musice explanatione suique nominis ordine. Inc. “Gymnasio musas 
placuit revocare solutas . . .” Expl. “ . . . cuius summa sapientia per 
cuncta viget secula Amen.” Explicit Micrologus id es [sic} Brevis Sermo 
Gwidonis. Peritissimi Musici. et Venerabilis Monachi. [ed. GUIDO 
micr.; trans. Babb, HGJ, 57-83.] 

41v-43r [GUIDO reg.] Inc. “Iteratur Gwidonis Prologumena. De cameme sue 
munusculis suique mentione nominis. Gliscunt corda meis homi- 
num . . .” Expl. "... duo signum variant loca cuius id ipsum. Explicit 
liber secundus regularum Guidonis in musicam.” [ed. and trans. Pesce, 
Guido, 328-31; f. 41r in facs. SvW MP, Tab. 24 opp. p. 208; SvW Ba 
DMA.A.VIa, 82-83, f. 42v in facs. Abb. 8.] 

43r-44r [GUIDO pro!.] Item aliae regulae eiusdem de ignoto cantu identidem in 
antiphonarii sui prologum prolatae. Inc. “Temporibus nostris super omnes 
homines fatui sunt can tores ...” Expl. "... si ut debeant ex industria 
componantur.” [ed. and trans. Pesce, Guido, 406-35; f. 43r in facs. SvW 
MP-, also in DMA.A.3, fig. 1.] 

44r-45v [GUIDO ep.] Epistola Guidonis Michaheli monochordo de ignoto 
cantu directa. Inc. “Beatissimo fratri M. G. per anfractus multos deiectus 
et auctus ...” Expl. “ . . . sed solis phylosophis utilis est Explicit Musica 
Guidonis. Finis adest libri. Labor exit munere Christi.” [ed. and trans. 
Pesce, Guido, 438-551.] 

45v [Image of Odo] “Ottonis musica in dyalogo” [in a fifteenth-century 

hand] [Huglo, “L’auteur du ‘Dialogue,’” illus. between pages 124 and 
125; SvW Mot, Abb. 6, 55.] 

46r-48v [PS.-ODO dial.] Inc. “Incipit Musica domni Ottonis. D. Quid est musica? 

M. Veraciter canendi scientia . . .” Expl. “ . . . minus iam subditus crea- 
tori. qui est benedictus in secula seculorum Amen.” [ed. GS 1:252-64; 
ed. de Nardo, 2007.] [There follows a drawing, not in color, of a stand¬ 
ing man and a second no longer completely recognizable; identified 
by H. J. Hermann as Bern von Reichenau and Erzbischoff Pilgerinus 
(Pilgim) von Koln.] [f 48v in facs., DMA.A.VIb, 1-12, Abb. 6.] 

49r-52r [BERNO prof] Inc. “Incipit epistola domni Bern [suprascr. alia manu: 

Bernonis] abbatis ad Pilgerinum Agrippinum archiepiscpum. Domno 
deoque delecto archipresuoi Pilgerino vero huius mundi advenae . . .” 
Expl. “ego vero desinam multa loqui. ut finis prologi” [ed. Rausch Mt, 
31-70; SvW Ba DMA.A.VIa, 20-21, f 52r-53r in facs. Abb. 1-3.] 

53v-55r [Names of the notes in Greek.] “Prolambanomenos . . . Nete yperbo- 
leon: [with pitch letters A-Q on the left, E-E on the right] Autenticus 
protus cum plage suo finem habet in lychanos ypaton . . .” Expl “ . . . 
vocatur autenticus maior quilibet tonus. Plagis minor. Explicit liber 
primus regularum venerabilis Bern abbatis in artem musicam. Incipit 
secundus eiusdem de mensurando monochordo.” 

“Quicumque aliquod sibi artificium inchoat semper ad eventum resti- 
nat. . . regulam dedero promissum implebo. Sed haec hactenus.” 
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55r 

55rv 

55v 

56r-v 

56v-62r 


62v-70v 

70v-72v 

73r 

73v-81v 


82r-90r 


90r-91ar 


91av 


[PS.-BERNO mon.] “Duo semisperia quas magadas vocant. . . composi- 
tum dulcescit. . [ed. GS 1:330-38; SvW Ba DMA.A.VIa, 20-21, f. 53v- 
55r in facs. Abb. 4-6.] Expl. f. 54v “ . . . ad F. remissionis.” 

“Incipit mensura fistularum. Cognita omni consonantia ... ad similitu- 
dinem primi.” [cf. FRUT. brev., 106-7; ed. Sachs Mf, 1, 99-113.] 

“Si fistule aequalis grossitudinis fuerit. . . (f. 55v) toni consonantiam 
reddent.” [ed. Sachs Mf, 1, 49-50.] 

“De mensura organism. Si organistri regulariter mensurandi . . . vox 
necesse est conhciatur.” [see SvW MP, 170, n. 31a.] 

“De Ponderatione cymbali. De reponderatione cere primi cimbali. . . 
quae supersunt cymbalum statuas.” [ed. SvW Gym., 42.] 

[Blank, but at the foot of the page]: “Explicit musica domni [erasure]. 
Incipit tonarius eiusdem. Nonan dicitur a greco Nus vel sensus . . . (f. 
56v) apud nos eia” [cf. FRUT. brev., 104). 

[Tonary partly in agreement with Frutolfs (cf. FRUT. brev., 104) and 
partly with Bern’s (cf. ed. Rausch Mt, 71ff.)] Inc. “Authenticus prothus 
constat ex prima specie diapente . . . dyatessaron intervallo. Nonan noe 
ane. Primum querite regnum Dei. evovae. In lychanos ypaton. A. Ange- 
lus domini nunciavit. A. Archangele Christi. A. Antequam convenirent. 
A. Ad hanc vocem. A. Ad hoc tan turn ...” Expl. “ . . . seculorum amen. 
Explicit tonarius domni [erasure]. Laus tibi sit Christe per quern liber 
explicit iste.” 

[lOH. COTT. mus.] [in a later hand]: “MusicaJohannis.” Inc. “Incipit 
epistola Johannis ad Fulgentius episcopum de arte musica. Domino et 
patri suo venerabili anglorum antistiti...” Expl. “ . . . prout propositum 
est disseramus. Explicit tractatus Johannis de arte musica.” 

[At the foot of f. 70v]: “Incipit tonarius eiusdem.” [(f. 71r) Tonary, 
partly in agreement with Bern’s (cf. Rausch Mt, 71ff.).] 

[Blank.] 

[WILLEH. HIRS.] Inc. “Incipiunt capitula in musicam domni Wille- 
helmi. 1. Proemium . . . (f. 74r) Incipit Proemium in artem musicam 
Willehelmi abbatis sub ipsius nomine et cuisdam Othlohi [monk of 
St. Emmeram, ca. 1032-62] per dyalogum compositam. Otholhus. 
Postquam donante Deo . . .” Expl. “ . . . et addes absque labore. Explicit 
Musica beate patris Willehelmi Hirsaugensium Abbatis Am[en].” [ed. 
WILLEH. HIRS., ff 74r and 76v in facs. 89, 90.] 

[HERMANN, mus.] Inc. “Musica clarissimi viri Herimanni. In con- 
sideranda monochordi positione . . .” Expl. “ . . . comprehendere noti- 
ciam.” [ed. GS 2:125-49; ed. Brambach; ed. and trans. Ellinwood MHC; 
rev. ed. and trans. Snyder (below).] 

[HEINR. AUG. (fragment)] At the foot of the page: “Incipit Musica 
Domni Heinrici Augustensis Magistri” (f. 90v) “D. Estne musica genus 
an species? M. Species est et subalternum genus . . .” Expl. “ . . . Quod 
simpliciter seminis more iacta multipliciter surgunt.” [ed. Smits van 
Waesberghe, DMA.A.’Vll, 30-31, f 90r-91 in facs. Abb. 1-5.] 

[Blank.] 
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92r-117v [Cicero, De inventione, incomplete] Incipit rethorica. Martii Tullii de 
inventione. Inc. “Sepe et multum. Hoc mecum, cogitavi . . (f. 105v) 

“Incipit liber secundus.” Expl. “ . . . quo Ulixes et pecuniae in mare 
deidere.” Comment (f. 117v): Hie precedisa sunt duo folia, justo an 
furto factum sit, et pars littere de pleno corpore sublata est. Puto Petrus 
nutrit fures. [ed. Achard, De I’invention, 1994.] 

118r-135v Incipit Rethorica. M. Tullii ad Herennium. Inc. “Etsi in negotiis familiar- 
ibus impediti. . .” (f. 120r) “Incipit Liber Secundus.” (f. 124r) “Incipit 
Liber Tertius.” (f. 128r) “Incipit Liber Quartus.” Expl. “si rationes con- 
ceptionis diligentia consequem ut excercitationis. Liber. Tullii. Cicero- 
nis ad Herennium. Explicit. Quartus.” [ed. and trans. Caplan, (Cicero) 
ad C. Herrennium.] 

136r-145v [Excerpts from works on geometry and surveying by Cassiodorus, Mar- 
tianus Capella, and Isidore of Seville] [34 chapter headings] Inc. “I. 
De geometrice artis meditatoribus quid et qualiter earn debeant dis- 
cere . . .” Expl. “ . . . XXXIIII. Eiusdem argumentum quo magnitudo ter- 
rae deprehensa est.” 

[Text.] Inc. “De geometrice arte [sic] meditatoribus quid et qualiter 
earn debeant discere. I. Igitur geometricae artis peritiam qui ad inte¬ 
grum nosse desiderat...” Expl. “ . . . gnomonicae supputationis homi¬ 
nes quot vasa fuerant singulis.” 

146r-162r [Ps.-Hyginius, wrongly attr. Gaius Julius Hyginus: Poeticon Astronomi- 
con] Inc. “[J]ginus M. Labio. plurimam salutem. Et si te studio gramati- 
cae artis inductum ...” Expl. “cum sol ab extivo circulo redeat. Explicit 
Liber Ygini. de astronomia.” [Representations therein: 147v: Arctos 
maxima, Arctus minor; 148r: Serpens, Arctophilax; 148v: Corona, Eng- 
onasin; 149r: Lira, Olor; 149v: Cepheus, Easiephia [sic], Andromeda 
(disfigured by a later hand), Perseus (the lines roughly retraced by a 
later hand). Iniochus; 150r: Ophiucus; 150v: Sagita; 151r: Aquila, Del- 
phin; 151v: Equus, Deltoton, Aides; 152r: Taurus; 152v: Gemini, Cancer; 
153r: Leo, Virgo, Scorpius, Sagittarius; 153v: Capricornus, Aquarius, 
Pisces (part 2); 154r: Cetus, Eridanus (only the urn), Lepus, Orion; 
154v: Canis, Prochion, Argo, Centaurus; 155r: Ara, Ydra, Corvus, Cra¬ 
ter.] [ed. Venice, 1482; trans. Livingston, 1985.] 

162r-166r [MART. CAP., excerpt from Book VIE] Inc. “Quae dum geruntur, et 
deorum sacer saenatus . . .” Expl. “ . . . equinoctialem pene irectum 
secat.” [ed. Willis, 1983.] 

166v [Blank, except for two verses in a later hand.] Inc. “Parcius anbigue . . .” 

Expl. “ . . . deprenditur escis.” 


3. MS Kassel, Landesbibliothek und Murhardsche Bibliothek der 
Stadt Kassel (D-Kl), 4° Mss. Math. 1 (K), folios 33v-35r. 


Parchment, 47 folios, 245x185 mm., minuscule of the end of the twelfth 
century, 37 lines per page, in an area of 190x125 mm.; southern Germany, 
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provenance not clear. This manuscript, damaged by fire, was restored in 1981; 
the leaves are mounted in frames attached to stubs, so that further codicologi- 
cal investigation is not possible.^®® See Hopf and Struck, Die Landesbibliothek 
Kassel 1580-1930, 2. Teil, 28-29; GUIDO micr., 71; Sachs Mf, 25 and Abb. 13; 
Markovits, Das Tonsystem, 51; SvW Ba, 27. 


Contents (Folios) 


lv-9r [GUIDO micr.] Inc. “Incipit Micrologus id est hre\i[illeg.]. Gymnasio 
musas placuit revocare ...” Expl. “ . . . cuius sapientia viget per secula. 
Explicit liber primus Dialogus Guidonis in musicam.” [ed. GS 2:1-24; 
ed. GUIDO micr.; trans. Babb, HGJ, 57-83.] 

9r-llv [GUIDO reg.] Inc. “Gliscunt corda meis hominum . . .” Expl. “ . . . auc- 
tor indiget et scriptor. Gloria sit Domino, Amen.” [ed. GS 2:25-34; ed. 
and trans. Pesce, Guido, 330-403.] 

llv-12r [GUIDO metrum.] Inc. “Omnibus ecce modis descripta relatio 
vocis . . .” Expl. “Inde due signum variant loca cius idipsum.” [ed. GS 
2:33-34; Smits van Waesberghe and Vetter, DMA A.IV, 92-133.] 

12r-13v [GUIDO prof] Inc. “Temporibus nostris super omnes homines fatui 
sunt cantores . . .” Expl. “ . . . ut debent, ex industria componantur.” 
[ed. Smits van Waesberghe, Tres tractatuli, DMA, A.III, 58-81; ed. and 
trans. Pesce, Guido, 405-35.] 

13v-17v [GUIDO ep.] Inc. “Beatissimo atque dulcissimo fratri Michaeli. . .” 

Expl. "... cuius liber non cantoribus sed solis philosophis utilis est.” 
[ed. GS 2:43-50; ed. and trans. Pesce, Guido, 438-551.] 

17v-18r [Mnemonic formulas for the responsory verses, with staff notation.] Inc. 

“Ecce protus primus . . .” Expl. “ . . . Octavus que istam. Gloria Patri et 
Filio et Spritui Sancto.” [Huglo Et, 426.] 

18r [Formula.]: “Dyapente et Dyatessaron symphonie . . . consona red- 

dunt.” [Giimpel, AMw 35:57; Handworterbuch, 17; ed. Bernhard, Clavis 
Gerberti 1:26-31.] 

18r-v [Illustration of musical intervals, with staff notation.] Inc. “Sex namque 
sunt coniunctiones . . .” Expl. “ . . . Secundum autem in depositione.” 
[Unedited.] 

18r-19r [Formulas for the introits.] Inc. “Te deum . . .” Expl. “ . . . Seculorum 
Amen.” [Unedited.] 

19r-20r [Hermann: verses; diastematic notation, some with transcription to 
staff notation.] Inc. “Versus domni Hermann! ad exampla viiii interval- 
lorum . . . E voces unisonas equal. . .”; with diastematic notation. Expl. 
“Ter terni . . . comprehendere noticiam”; [with staff notation.] [ed. GS 
2:149-53; ed. FRUT. brev., 82; ed. Oesch BH, 136.] 19v: “Versus Wil- 
helmi abbatis. Ter terni. . .” [GS2:152; Oesch BH, 139; Huglo Et, 356.] 


155. Description from RISM B III 3, 67-72; B III 6, 307; and from images online at 
http://orka.bibliothek.uni-kassel.de/viewer/image/I343227259435/I/ (accessed May 
19, 2015). 
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20r [Figure of the “motus [m'c] vocum.”] [cf. GUIDO micr., 184.] 

20r-v [Treatise on organ pipe measurements.] Mensura fistularum organi- 
carum. Inc. “Primam fistulam que et longissima est. . .” Expl. “ . . . 
Latitudinem eius omniumque ceterarum implere.” [ed. Sachs Mf, 1:99- 
112.] 

20v-21r [Treatise on the measurement of bells.] Mensura cymbalorum. Inc. 

“Q[uod] cymbala ad cantum recta sonantia . . .” Expl. “emendetur & 
corrigatur, lima ut lapide.” [SvW Cym, 51.] 

21r-v [FRUT. brev. (fragment).] Versus cuiusdam fusoris de eadem re. Inc. “Si 
tibi surgat amor quod formes cymbala fusor.” Expl. “Partibus ex tribus 
his synemmenon facias.” [cf. FRUT. brev., 109; SvW Cym, 46.] 

21v-22r [Geometrical measurements.] Mensura volubilis Rote. Inc. “Fiat ad libi¬ 
tum circulus cuius vis magnitudinis ...” Expl. “ . . . singula ponderea 
unius mensure includantur, alioquin frustraberis.” [unedited.] 
f. 21v: “Mensura spere ad celestes circulus. Spere frater de qua queris 
ad celestes circulos . . .” f. 22v: Expl. “ . . . per utrasque fistulas intuentius 
occurrit.” [ed. Bubnov, 25-28.] 

f.22r: “Mensura quadre de horis diei. Circuli quadram in nonaginta per 
V. partita intervalla . . . (f. 22v) ... a puncto ad punctam due lineas que 
dicuntur ‘Almi cantarat.’” [unedited.] 

22v-23v [Compilation.] Inc. “De numeris musicis et consonantiis. Mensura qua¬ 
dre de horis diei. Circuli quadram in novaginta . . .” Expl. “ . . . fistulas 
intuentius occurrit.” [cf. D-KA 504, 21v]; (23r-v): [ADAM FULD., pars 
II, cap. VII, fragment.] Inc. “De vocibus musicis. Vocum autem aliae 
sunt consone [sic] . . .” Expl. “ . . . ut melos effici possit non recipiun- 
tur, ut .B. & .F.” [cf. D-KA 504, 32v]; (23v): [Anonymous fragment on 
the ratios of intervals.] Inc. “Ex quibus proportionum numeris constet 
symphonia. Diapason ex minomo numero efficitur . . .” Expl. “ . . . aliud 
minus semitonium appellatur.” [cf. D-KA 504, 32r] [ed. Meyer, “Aus der 
Werkstatt,” 10-12.] 

23v-28v [Frutolf:] Breviarium de musica. Inc. “Compendiosum de musica brevia- 
rium . . .” Expl. “Semitonius [sic] vero apud antiquiores limma vel diesis 
nuncupabatur.” [cf FRUT. brev., 26-45.] 

28v [Division of the monochord.] “De divisione organistri.” Inc. “A magada 

usque ad retinaculum ...” Expl. “ . . . per tres passus invenies g.”[ed. 
Meyer, Mensura Monochordi, 109.] 

28v-29r [Tonarius Seligenstadiensis, incomplete.] Inc. “Primus tonus intenditur 
ad acutam .d. . . . inde dyapason dicitur quasi ex omnibus vocibus . . . 
Primus querite . . .” Expl. “ . . . redemptionem plebis sue.” [cf. D-DS 
3314-15, ff. 1-lOv; ed. Roth, “Mittheilungen”; ed. Bernhard, “Seligen- 
stadt Tonary.”] 

29r-32v [THEOG. METT. (extracts).] Inc. “Primus tonus vel tonus. . .” Expl. 

“ . . . Regula quidam scienda est, inquit usus vero observandus.” [ed. GS 
2:192-96; ed. and trans. Lochner, 7-58, 328-53; Huglo Et, 283.] 

32v-33r [ARIBO (extracts).] Inc. “De concordis troporum ex similitudine divi- 
tum et pauperum (in red). Concordant discordantque autentici et 
plagales . ..” 32v: Expl. “ . . . sortiuntur autenti et plagales.” [ed. ARIBO, 
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17] “Item de eadem re (in red).” Inc. “Concordant discordantque 
autenti. . Expl. “ . . . sine participatione situm.” “Quomodo differ- 
unt autenti a plagalibus (in red).” Inc. “Differentia quoque autenti et 
plagae . . .” 33r: Expl. “ . . . nec principia nee fines distinctionum tendit 
ad quintam ut raro etiam mittat ad quartam.” [ed. ARIBO, 21]. 

33r-v [Aribo’s circular figures with commentary.] Inc. “Plagis primi constat ex 
eadem species ...” Expl. “ . . . Huius ultima sillaba in seculorum amen 
altius distat a finale dyatessaron intervallo.” [unedited.] 

33v-35r [HERMANN, mus. (fragment).] Inc. “Regula Heremanni [sic] Con- 
tracti (in red). Unam de agnicione troporum regulam . . .” Expl. “ . . . ac 
per hoc finales et superiores sunt communes.” [ed. GS 2:145a-49a; ed. 
Brambach, 19-21; ed. and trans. Ellinwood MHC, 57-66; rev. ed. and 
trans. Snyder, below.] 

35r-38r [THEOG. METT. (extracts).] Inc. “De consideratione numerorum. 

Porro nunc paulisper digrediamur . . .” Expl. “quanto brevis potueri- 
mus, constituamus.” [ed. GS 2:185a-92b; ed. and trans. Lochner, 7-58, 
328-53.] 

38r “Sed hec constitutio supradicta, id est ubi leger de regulari cursu et ver- 

satione troporum.” [unedited; cf supra, f 29.] 

38r-v [REG. PRUM. (extract).] Inc. “De nominibus [illegible; folio is torn]. 

Nomina chordarum . . .” Expl. “ . . . Synemenas coniunctas. Dyezeugme- 
nas. disiunctas. yperboleas excellentes.” [ed. GS l:241a-42a; ed. Bern- 
hard, Glavis Gerberti 1:39-73.] 

38v-39r “Octo sunt toni. . . secundi in E. gravi.” [also MS PL-WRu I. F. 402, f. 1; 
unedited.] 

39r “Protus finit in lycanos ypaton . . . dyapason suavi consonat musica.” 

[unedited.] 

39r-v “Cantus qui incipitur . . . cognoscitur maxime in tali concordia.” With 
a musical example, with neumes: “Petrus au[tem]” (CAO 3, no. 4286). 
[unedited.] 

39v [On the ethos of the modes.] Inc. “De diversitate troporum. Diversitas 

troporum diversitati mentium coaptatur ...” Expl. “ . . . suavissimo doc- 
tori nullatenus detractori.” [unedited.] 

39v “De divisione quatuor modorum in octo.” Inc. “Divisio quatuor modi 

in octo . . .” Expl. “ ... si continuaveris octies beams vocaberis.” [un¬ 
edited.] 

39v-40r [Treatise on the monochord.] “De divisione monochordi secundum 
boetii.” Inc. “A dextra parte incipe a magada ad magadam . . .” Expl. 
“ . . . sic habebis G pariter ante et retro.” [ed. Meyer, Mensura Mono¬ 
chordi, 59.] 

40r [Treatise on the monochord.] Inc. “Monochordum secundum genus 

dyatonicum . . .” Expl. “ . . . dyapason mensuretur per ipsiusmet inter¬ 
valla in duplo.” [ed. Meyer, Mensura Monochordi, 32.] 

40r-43v [BERNO prol. (extract).] Inc. “Omnis igitur regularis monocordi. . .” 

Expl. “ . . . quas in superioribus non invenerat.” [ed. GS 2:63b-76a; ed. 
Rausch Mb, Huglo Lt, 266.] 
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44v [FRUT. ton. (versified).] Inc. “[Q]vid teneat varius sonus octo modo- 

rum . . .” Expl. “. . . tot vocibus variis cantus discernitur omnis.” [Huglo 
Lt, 266, 286.] 

44v [Tract in a later hand, possibly a tonary without letters for pitches.] Inc. 

“Primus ad hanc [vocem]. Mittens. Duo . . .” [CAO 3, no. 1244.] Expl. 
“ . . . et Ecce. Ultimus Igne [Cantus 003167] Stetit [Cantus 005029] 
Ardens [Cantus 001479] Stabunt Benefac. [Cantus 001735] Nos admis- 
ceretur quamvis aliena videtur.” [Huglo Lt, 345, 259.] 

45r [Guidonian hand.] [unedited.] 

45v-46r [Large diagram of a division of the monochord in the three genera.] 
[unedited.] 

46v-47v [Two Marian hymns in staff notation.] Inc. “Gaude visceribus mater in 
intimis . . .” [AH 51, 144]; “Ave speciossima virgo de styrpe regia . . .” 
Expl. “ . . . dulcis et pia Maria” (notated on lines). [AH9, 69.] 


Relationships among the Manuscripts 

With only two complete sources and one fragment, it has not been possible to 
establish a definitive stemma. Nevertheless, some observations can be made. 
First, the Rochester Codex is in general the most accurate. An examination 
of some 118 substantive differences among the manuscripts, specifically those 
concerning differences in or omissions of words,shows that in all but 20 
cases the Rochester Codex has the superior reading. Among the 27 cases 
occurring in the parts of the treatise contained also in the Kassel fragment, 
the Rochester Codex has the superior reading in 25, supported by the Vienna 
Codex in 15 cases and by the Kassel fragment in 11. 

Beyond statistics, there are 5 cases of special interest. The first is the omis¬ 
sion of figures 8.1 and 10.2 in V (the Kassel fragment does not include these 
parts of the treatise). The second involves Hermann’s chant citations. V agrees 
with R, though often shortens incipits, with one exception: instead of Respice 
Domine, V has Respice in me\ K has neither. The third item is figure 15.1, dis¬ 
cussed above (see figures 1.7a and 1.7b). 

The fourth item is figure 19.1 (see edition and Variantiae Figurarum). None 
of the manuscripts is completely correct. Interestingly, V and K are superior 
to R; they are complete, while R is missing the arcs and attendant text at the 
right end. The only issue with K is that all of the modes are identified with 
an S, which in R and V means subiugalis, that is, plagal (the authentics are 
marked in R and V with the letter A). It is possible that the scribe of K thought 
that the reference should be to the species of diapentes and diatessarons and 
“corrected” his exemplar. (It may also be that the scribe or his exemplar was 


156. That is, ignoring differences in orthography and simple transpositions of words; 
other trivial differences, such as igitur/ergo, have been excluded here as well. 
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correct and R and V incorrect.) In V, the figure has some indications for tones 
where there are semitones. 

Finally, at the beginning of the fourth paragraph of chapter 15, R and V 
have in common a wrong word: videtur {uidetur in this script) appears twice, 
and the second time it is clearly incorrect. The right word must be indetur, 
which a scribe might easily have misread as uidetur, especially as the letter i is 
not dotted in this script. This suggests very strongly that R and V have a com¬ 
mon ancestor (co or a) other than the authorial original 

A possible counter-argument presents itself in the form of orthography: V 
and Kuse the correct (classical) spelling ceterum, but Ruses caeterum (caterum), 
a common medieval (mis)spelling. It is likely, however, that scribes would have 
spelled the word as they thought it should be, regardless of what was in their 
exemplars. Indeed, Gerbert, working only from V, printed it as cceterum}^^ 
Consequently, this objection may be dismissed. 

As noted, Frutolf, Wilhelm, and others wrote treatises that rely on Hermann 
(or even quote him), before any of the extant MSS were copied. These works 
unfortunately do not present sufficient evidence to determine whether their 
authors used a single copy that circulated among monasteries or had separate 
copies that may or may not have had a common exemplar. The discrepancies 
among the surviving MSS, along with the known circulation of the treatise 
prior to the origin of any of the surviving MSS, suggest that the transmission 
involves at least three generations of MSS. Figure 1.12 gives a simple stemma 
(a), which may be ruled out; stemmata (b) and (c) are more likely, but other 
stemmata would be more plausible. Stemma (d), for example, would account 
for the closeness of V and Kwith respect to figure 19.1 and their difference on 
that point with R; other differences and similarities, however, would not be so 
easily explained. 


157. This is an application of the principle of lectio dijficilior, that is, preference for the 
more difficult reading, on the ground that a scribe is more likely to mistake a rare word 
for a common one than vice versa. A search of the Thesaurus Musicarum Latinarum 
database produces many hits for videtur/uidetur hxxt none for indetur. Given the plausibil¬ 
ity of this misreading, one cannot entirely rule out the possibility that the error occurred 
twice. Unfortunately, K does not include this passage. 

158. A familiar example of this phenomenon is the word fetus, so spelled in the 
United States as in classical Latin but as foetus in British usage, following a medieval 
(mis) spelling. 





Figure 1.12. Stemmata. 
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On the Edition and Translation 

The present edition aims to render Hermann’s text as accurately as possible, 
based on the surviving manuscripts.^^® The critical apparatus reports variant 
readings found in the manuscripts and the previous editions. Loci paralleli 
and scholia are reported in a separate layer of the apparatus. Substantial vari¬ 
ants of figures are given separately in the Variantiae Figurarum; similarly, the 
neumes accompanying the chant incipits are given in the Variantiae Neumarum. 
The punctuation has been modernized and standardized silently, that of the 
manuscripts being somewhat haphazard. Abbreviations are expanded silently. 
The orthography is that of the manuscripts, normalized to reflect the most 
frequent usages, with some exceptions. The prefix dia-, for example, appears 
in V and K as dya-; R, however, more often has dia-, and this is used in the edi¬ 
tion. Interestingly, the suffixes -tia, -tio, -tium, etc., are spelled -tia, etc., in the 
sources and therefore in the edition, with the exception of tercia, etc., which is 
spelled in the edition as in the sources.^®® All manucript sources use the spell¬ 
ing diatesseron, which is retained in the edition but spelled correctly as diates- 
saron in the introduction, translation, and notes. Interestingly, in the Rochester 
and Vienna Codices but less reliably in the Kassel manuscript, the classical 
diphthong ae is retained in the form of the e-plus-cedilla (q), which is printed 
as ae. An exception is the word saepe, consistently spelled sepe in the sources; 
Ellinwood preferred the classical spelling, and that has been retained here. 
Finally, consonantal u has been rendered as v (e.g., vero rather than uero), and 
initial vowel U rendered in the manuscripts as Vis here printed as U (e.g., Una 
rather than Vna). 

Ellinwood followed Gerbert’s paragraphing; this edition makes only a few 
changes, not reported in the apparatus, in the interests of increased consis¬ 
tency and logic. I have merged Ellinwood’s chapters 17 and 18, as the latter 
should flow seamlessly from the former. Furthermore, 1 have modified a few of 
Ellinwood’s chapter headings and added corresponding headings to the Latin text. 

The translation is intended to present the text in an English rendering that 
both follows the Latin closely and is idiomatic.These two goals occasionally 


159. Ellinwood took a largely “optimist” approach in editing the treatise. That is, he 
relied primarily on R as the “best” source, incorporating the readings of V only when 
problems arose with R. My approach employs more “recensionist” elements, attempting 
to “reconstruct the earliest recoverable form of the text through . . . examination of the 
surviving manuscript witnesses” (Clemens and Graham, Introduction, 77-78). See also 
Boyle, “Optimist and Recensionist.” 

160. Gerbert and Brambach largely classicized the orthography. Ellinwood generally 
used the medieval spellings, but in a very few instances the classical spelling appears. 
These differences are not significant and are not reported in the apparatus. 

161. Though extensively revised, the translation retains much of Ellinwood’s work. 
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clash; the result, as with all translations, is a balancing act. I have preferred to 
retain the Latin terms for the intervals and certain technical terms (diatessa- 
ron, diapente, diapason, modi vocum), as this has become common practice. Some 
of Hermann’s longest sentences have been broken up to enhance readability. 
The most significant issue is Hermann’s use of the term quadrichordum, which is 
quite unusual; he also uses tetrachordum sporadically. Both have been rendered 
in the translation as tetrachord. 
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Musica clarissimi viri Hermanni 

V82ra 

G125a 

( 1 . Introductio) 33 

In consideranda monochordi positione ea prima speculatio occurrit, quod 
omnis eius integritas quadruple, id est bis diapason comprehenditur: quo- 
5 rum utrumque sesquialteri ac sesquitercii id est diapente et diatesseron col- 
latione perficitur. Quare autem non ultra quadruplum extendatur, vel infra 
sesquitercium coartetur, haec est ratio: quod cum diapente et diatesseron 
unum diapason perficiant, diapason autem V tonis et duobus semitoniis, 
diapente vero tribus tonis et semitonio, diatesseron duobus tonis constet et 
10 semitonio, diapason autem duplicetur, non erunt deinceps consonantiae 
quae extensiores sint quadruple aut contractiores || sesquitercio. Solus qui R92 
bas coniungat tonus sesquialteri videlicet ac sesquitercii differentia restat. 

Ergo in utroque diapason VII sunt voces omnino inter se diversae; nam 
nulla earum cum alia perfecte concordat, nisi cum sua octava. Diapason 
15 superius, || quia gravibus modulatur vocibus, apte literis insignitur maiori- G125b 
bus; posterius vero causa acuminis eisdem quidem literis, sed acutis notatur 
formulis. Ubi intuendum non alias atque alias denuo nasci; sed semel natas 
more VII septimanae dierum || iterum repeti sive innovari. Quare autem E19 
non amplius quam VII diversae sint; non debet mirum videri; eodem usque 
20 enim in definiendis rebus diversitas, quousque diversae desinant videri 
requiritur. Ut enim ex multis pauca dicamus, sicut grammatica ad VIII isa- 
goge ad V praedicamenta ad X varietates rediguntur, || itemque aliae atque V82rb 
aliae in aliis; ita in monochordo elementaria quadrupli comprebensio rata 
proportionum dimensione VII diversarum vocum capax, octavo semper in 


1 Musica clarissimi viri Hermanni] Incipit Musica Eiusdem Sapientis R E | Hermanni] 
Herimanni V B G || 5 diapente et diatesseron] dyapente et dyapente dyatesseron V || 
13 utroque] utraque G || 13 sunt] add. man. corr. V; om. G || 15 apte] aperte G || 17 
atque alias add. sup. lin., man. alt. ('?) V || 19 eodem usque] Eodem usque V R (?) abhr. 
incerta\ eousque G B; Eo usque E || 21 sicut grammatica] sic grammatica G || 22 aliae 
atque om. G || 23 elementaria quadrupli] elementario quadruplici G 
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The Musica of the Very Illustrious Man Hermann.^ 

1. Introduction 

In surveying the disposition of the monochord, the observation first presents 
itself that its whole correctness is expressed in the quadruplum^ that is, in 
two diapasons, each of which is produced by the union of a sesquialtera and 
a sesquitertia, that is, a diapente and a diatessaron. The disposition may not 
be extended beyond the quadruplum or compressed within the sesquitertia for 
this reason: Since a diapente and a diatessaron produce one diapason, while a 
diapason comprises five tones and two semitones, a diapente three tones and 
a semitone, and a diatessaron two tones and a semitone, and since further¬ 
more the diapason is duplicated, there will be no further consonances that 
are more extended than the quadruplum or more compact than the sesquitertia. 
The single tone that joins these [intervals] remains as their difference, namely 
of the sesquialtera and the sesquitertia. Thus there are in each diapason seven 
pitches altogether, different from one another, for none of them concords 
perfectly with another except with its own octave. The first® diapason is aptly 
designated by larger letters, since it moves in low pitches; the next diapason, 
on account of its height, is indicated by the same letters but in pointed forms.^ 
Here one should not consider that other pitches and still others are born anew 
but that, once begotten, they are repeated or renewed again in the manner of 
the seven days of the week. Moreover, it should not seem marvelous that there 
are not more than seven different pitches, for to the same extent that diversity 
in defining things is lacking to that extent they will cease to seem different. Let 
us say a little about many things: just as Grammar is reduced to eight varieties, 
the Isagoge to five, and the Categories to ten,® and again, just as still other 
[arts] are reduced in other ways, so, in reference to the monochord, the all- 
embracing basic principle of the quadruplum, as hxed by the measurement of 
the ratios of the seven different pitches, always yields the same mode at the 


1. R has “Here begins the Musica of the same erudite man,” omitting Hermann’s 
name, since he was identified as the author of the preceding treatise in that MS. See also 
plates 2 and 4, pages 156 and 158. 

2. Hermann uses neuters for the ratios (duplum, quadruplum, sesquialterum, etc.), 
which are retained in the edition; except for quadruplum, which is commonly neuter, the 
usual feminine forms are used in the translation. 

3. “first”: Hermann’s word is superius, which, besides its primary sense of “higher,” 
can also mean “prior” or “earlier” (here, effectively, “lower”) but which is an odd choice 
in view of his later use of superius to refer to the next-to-highest tetrachord. 

4. I.e., minuscules 

5. The eight varieties of grammar are the eight parts of speech; “Isagoge” may 
refer to “introduction” in general but likely to Porphyry’s Introduction to the Categories of 
Aristotle, which distinguishes five predicables; the ten categories are the ten categories of 
Aristotle’s Organon, known in Latin as predicamenta. 
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loco eundem tropum sicut eadem soni virtute, ita etiam eodem reddit carac- 
tere. Licet autem et in aliis locis tropi red-||-eant; tamen ut voce, ita literarum G126a 
dissimiles sunt positione. 

(2. Proportiones monochordi) 

5 Inter haec etiam non ociosa erit speculatio, quare musicae integritati 
quadrupla magis quam alia conveniat proportio. Ubi primo omnium dili- 
gentius intuenti occurrit, quod ipsius quadrupli genitura statim inter pri- 
mas II omnium numerorum radices id est I et II mirabiliter emergit. Unum R93 
enim ad II comparatum duplum atque ideo diapason reddit. Binarius vero 
10 per se multiplicatus generat IIII, cui unum collatum restituit quadruplum, 
quod est bis diapason. His ergo terminis id est I et IIII naturaliter inclu- 
duntur numeri II et III qui superparticularibus proportionibus diapente et 
diatesseron constituant. Duo enim ad III diapente; III ad IIII diatesseron 
efficiunt. Unum quoque || tribus comparatum diapason cum diapente com- E20 
15 positum tripla proportione con-||-stituit. Cum ergo diapente ac diatesseron B4 
differentia sit tonus, ipseque quamvis a consonantiis exclusus consonantias 
tamen iungat, videamus an ipsius quoque proportio Pythagoricis malleis 
producta in his primis lateat seminibus. 

Ubi primum nobis quaedam ammiratio de toni qualitate occurrit. Ipse 
20 enim consonantiis non indiget; consonantiae vero ipso destitutae videntur 
spaciorum raritate quasi quadam vastitate sesquialterae. Quod quo modo 
sit, cum post de inveniendis singulis vocibus docuerimus apparebit. Nunc 
interim ut eum ad suum hiatum complendum valeant corrogare, omnes 
suas mensurabiles partes ut eum efficiant properent comportare. || Ergo dia- G126b 
25 pason duas, diapente tres, diatesseron partes exhibet IV. Itaque II, III, IIII in 
unum collectae VIIII atque ideo tonum sesquioctava proportione faciunt. 


18-22 L.p.: ANON. Wolf, 223-24. 


5 integritati] integritate V G B || 8-11 Unum enim . . . I et IIII naturaliter] del. et 
rescript., partim in marg. V || 9 vero] enim V G B || 13 IlP add. sup. lin. V | IIII add. sup. 
lin. V II 15 constituit] constituant R E || 19 primis om. G || 20 destitutae] constitutae G 
B; de add. sup. lin. man. corr. Y (?)\ videntur] vide_tur V videantur G || 23 corrogare] 
corrigere V G B || 24 properent] praeparent G B 
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eighth location, indeed alike by the same quality of sound just as by the same 
character. The modes may also recur in other locations; however, as they are 
then different in pitch, so are they different in their disposition of the letters.® 

2. Proportions of the Monochord 

Among these things, it will indeed not be idle speculation why the correctness 
of music may be assembled in the quadruple ratio more than in any other. 
Here, first of all, it strikes the careful thinker that the origin of this quadruplum 
marvelously emerges straightaway among the first radices^ of all numbers, that 
is, 1 and 2, for 1 compared to 2 yields the duple [ratio] or diapason. Two multi¬ 
plied by itself generates 4, which, compared to 1, re-establishes the quadruplum, 
which is the double diapason. Within these limits, that is, 1 and 4, are naturally 
included the numbers 2 and 3, which form the diapente and diatessaron in 
superparticular ratios. For the ratio of 2 to 3 forms the diapente and 3 to 4 
the diatessaron. And 1 compared to 3 constitutes the diapason-plus-diapente, 
fitly disposed in the triple ratio. Therefore, since the difference between the 
diapente and diatessaron is the tone, and, although excluded from the conso¬ 
nances, it nevertheless joins consonances, let us see whether its ratio, produced 
by the Pythagorean mallets, is also latent in these first seeds. 

®And here first of all we experience a certain marvelousness concerning 
the nature of the tone. It does not need consonances itself; but without it the 
consonances, by the rarefaction of their spacing—a sort of vastness—seem to 
be just sesquialterae. Be that as it may, since this will become apparent after we 
have taught [the reader] about finding single pitches. Meanwhile, so that [the 
consonances] may be able to solicit [the tone] to fill in their own gap, let them 
hasten to collect all their measurable parts to produce it. Thus the diapason 
furnishes two parts, the diapente three, and the diatessaron four;® and 2, 3, 
and 4 collected into one make 9 and thus a tone in the sesquioctava ratio. 


6. A reference to the affinales or cofinales. See Pesce, The Affinities', Bern, Prologus, ed. 
in Rausch Mt, especially pages 56-58; Apel, Gregorian Chant, especially pages 160-62. 

7. “First radices” translates primas radices', both “prime” and “root” now have math¬ 
ematical meanings that are incorrect here. In medieval mathematics, one is not really a 
number but the seed or generator of number; Hermann later uses biological metaphors 
in this regard. 

8. The following three sentences are paraphrased, increasingly closely, by ANON. 
Wolf, 223-24. 

9. Hermann presumably refers to their numbers in terms of their steps on the mono¬ 
chord or quadruplum. These numbers are, respectively, the numerators of the ratios of 
the diapason (2:1), diapente (3:2), and diatessaron (4:3). 

10. Adding the numerators of the ratios of the diapason (2:1), diapente (3:2), and 
diatessaron (4:3) to arrive at the numerator of the ratio of the tone (9:8) is mathemati¬ 
cally incorrect. Hermann seems to be pursuing number symbolism; the number 4 
appears in several guises in the ensuing discussion. See introduction, pages 19-20. 
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Igitur breviter ac manifeste patet, quod id sibi merito musica dignitas vendi- 
cavit, quod primordialis numerorum natura excellentissimis proportionibus 
creavit. Id || inquam illud est, quod a principali unitatis incipiens positura R94 
ne vacillare || possit, in quaternarii finivit quadratura; qui primus omnium V82va 
duabus nitens medietatibus, elementorum foederat conpugnantiam tempo- 
rumque contemperat diversitatem, qui etiam musicae necessarius est quam 
maxime, quatenus homini ex ea sicut ex quatuor elementis existenti, in 
nullo contraria vel inconsonans possit haberi. 

II Potest etiam adhuc mirum videri, quod sicut in quolibet semine totus E21 
simul futuri corporis effectus latet, ita in eo quod praediximus originali con- 
sonantiarum semine primum etiam illi qui in malleorum ponderibus reperti 
sunt numeri occultantur. Quos hoc modo quasi ex silice ignem excudemus, 
si primus multiplicator, id est, binarius ternarium, ternarius quaternarium, 
rursus binarius quaternarium, ternarius vero se ipsum multiplicet. Quo facto 
VI, VIII,VIIII, XII inveniuntur. Qui videlicet numeri instar teneri germinis 
emergentes, miro modo suo quidem semine quantitate numerosiores, sed 
proportionibus sunt contractiores. In semine quippe utpote in toto omnes 
simul musicae proportiones, id est dupla, tripla, quadrupla, sesquialtera, ses- 
quitercia, sesquioctava, senario quoque numero ammirabiles inveniuntur; 
quas isti non nisi bi-||-nario multiplicati equiperabunt. Quod qui facere volu- G127a 
erit, hos numeros, Vt, VIII, VIIII, XII, XVI, XVIII, XXIIII, integram videlicet 
consonantiarum complexionem habebit. 

His igitur non sterili consideratione tractatis, quid septenae voces variae 
ad se invicem copulatae efficiant videamus; prius id quod quemlibet simpli- 
cem movere potest solventes, cur cum bis VII XIIII reddant XV potius || voces R95 


1-22 L.p.: Igitur breviter . . . complexionem habebit. Quotatio in FRUT. brev. 34-35. 
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it is briefly and plainly disclosed that^^ musical merit asserts its own worth, 
which the primordial nature of numbers created in the finest ratios. I say this 
is so because, beginning from the posited position of unity, so that it cannot 
move, it has ended in the squareness of the number 4, which—the first of all 
numbers to rest on two mediants^^—makes allies of the quarrelsome elements 
and tempers the diversity of the times, which is very necessary for music, espe¬ 
cially as it can in no way be held at variance or inconsistent with man, who 
exists by it just as he does by the four elements. 

It may also seem marvelous that, just as in any seed the entire essence of the 
future body is at once latent, so also in the original seed of the consonances, 
which we have mentioned above, are concealed those numbers that were first 
discovered in the weights of the mallets.We shall hammer these out, as fire 
from flint, in this way: if the first multiplier, that is, 2, multiplies 3, 3 multiplies 
4, 2 again multiplies 4, and 3 multiplies itself. This being done, 6, 8, 9, and 12 
are found.It is obvious that these numbers, emerging in the manner of a 
tender bud, are in a marvelous manner more numerous in quantity than their 
own seed but are smaller in their ratios.^® In the seed, of course, just as in the 
whole, all the marvelous musical ratios, that is, the dupla, tripla, quadruplum, 
sesquialtera, sesquitertia, and sesquioctava, are also found together in the num¬ 
ber 6^^—but the above numbers will not be sufficient for these ratios unless 
they are multiplied by 2.^® And in fact anyone who will have determined to 
make [these multiplications] will have the numbers 6, 8, 9, 12, 16, 18, and 24— 
namely, the entire complex of consonances. 

Therefore, these matters having been not unproductively surveyed, let 
us see what seven different pitches will produce when combined with one 
another, first resolving a matter that can disturb a beginner: why, though twice 


11. FRUT. brev., 34—35, quotes the passage beginning here and continuing through 
the end of the succeeding paragraph, though he does not mention Hermann. The 
quotation is very nearly verbatim, with variants mostly confined to word transpositions. 
Frutolf surely had a copy of Hermann at hand. 

12. Gerbert adds “a principal! unitatis” (“by the principle of original unity”), a phrase 
that appears, correctly, on the next page. This phrase appears here in V but is marked as 
an error by the corrector. 

13. In ancient and medieval number theory, an odd number has a single mediant; 
even numbers larger than 2 have two. Cf. Hermann’s treatment of the two modes on 
D in chapter 12 and his remarks on the Daseian system in chapter 3. See introduction, 
page 20. 

14. Hermann does not mention Pythagoras by name here, but Frutolf’s lengthy quota¬ 
tion does, suggesting that perhaps his redaction of Hermann did name Pythagoras here. 

15. The results are given in ascending order, which is not that of the multiplications. 

16. That is, the numbers get larger: 9 and 8 are larger than 3 and 2, but the ratio 9:8 
(1.125) is smaller than 3:2 (1.5). 

17. Six is the first perfect number and will play another role in Hermann’s theory later. 

18. That is, multiply the terms of the ratios, not the ratios themselves, by 2: 3 x 2 = 6, 
4x2 = 8, etc., and not 3:2 x 2 = 3, 4:3 x 2 = 8:3, etc. 
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habeantur. Hoc quidem numero tantum non varietatem fieri perspicuum 
est; nam sive susum sive iusum bis VII numeres, relinquitur quintadecima; 
quae quia ab mese octava est, aequalis ei et virtute est et caractere. Id ipsum 
etiam in simplici diapason potest pervideri; VII enim disparibus enumeratis 
5 vocibus, relinquitur octava, quae aequalem primae sonum habet et caracterem. 


(III. De quadrichordis) 

II Haec bactenus; nunc quod coepimus exaequamur. Igitur quadruplo id est 
bis diapason, bis septenas salva ratione XV complectente voces, rursus eae- 
dem ad similitudinem elementariae parentis in quadrichordas resolvuntur 
10 congeries; || quae cum semel || nata quatour primarum cbordarum posi- 
tione invicem sibi eousque succedere non desinunt, quousque omnis tro- 
pus propriis omnium consonantiarum speciebus informari ac legalem tarn 
arsis quam thesis terminum possit accipere. Haec autem ipsorum vocabula 
sunt quadrichordorum: Grave, Finale, Superius, Excellens. Quae quia tarn 
15 cbordarum numero quam continua successione nec non etiam tropica 
institutione solum qua-||-ternarium repraesentant; propriam velut filii ad 
parentum vultus nati generositatem demonstrant. Intuendum tamen est, 
quod pro repetitione quatuor natural! vero ratione duo sunt; Grave enim 
et Superius, item Finale et Excellens unius naturae sunt. Hoc autem quod 
20 alii pro qualitate vocum Grave, nos pro multimoda effectus eius vi ac poten- 
tia primum vel Principale nominamus; quia quantum ad nomen primatus 
primum id ipsum si dextrorsum mensuretur primus etiam quadrupli pas- 
sus concludit, quantum vero ad nomen quadrichordi, idem ipsum etiam si 
sinistrorsum mensuretur quod et magis valet solus quartus primae partitio- 
25 nis passus complectitur. || Primus enim vacuus, secundus diapason, tercius 
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7 yields 14, there are actually fifteen pitches. It is clear that there is almost no 
variance regarding this number, for if you count twice 7 either up or down a 
fifteenth pitch is left; and since this is the eighth pitch from the mese [a], it is 
equal to it in both attribute and character. Tbis can in fact be observed in the 
simple diapason: the seven disparate pitches being enumerated, there remains 
an eighth, which has the same sound and character as the first. 

3. On the Tetrachords 

So much for this; let us now round off what we have begun. So then, in the 
quadruplum, that is, the double diapason—twice seven pitches making up fif¬ 
teen, according to reason—may again be split up into tetrachordal groups, in 
the likeness of the elemental ancestor.^® Once the disposition of the four first 
pitches is born, these tetrachords do not cease succeeding themselves one after 
another, so long as each mode may be formed with its proper species of all 
consonances and may take its regular^® final in both arsis and in thesis. These 
are the terms for these tetrachords: grave, finale, superius, excellens?^ Since they 
represent a single quaternary both in number of pitches and in continuous 
succession and indeed in modal formulation, these [terms] indicate their par¬ 
ticular heredity, like sons born in their parents’ likeness. Nevertheless, one 
should consider that, instead of four repetitions in the natural order, there are 
only two according to reason, for the grave and superius and likewise the finale 
and excellens are of one nature. The tetrachord that others designate grave on 
account of the quality of its pitches we designate “first” or principale because 
of the manifold strength and force of its effect, for the first step of the qua¬ 
druplum also encloses as much under the name “first” (if this first division is 
measured on the right side) as the fourth step alone of the former partitioning 
embraces under tbe name “tetrachord” (if the same is measured on the left 
side, which is even more important) For in a marvelous manner the first 


19. That is, the tetrachord is the basic unit of Greek (and therefore medieval) music 
theory, and the double diapason can therefore be split up also into tetrachords. Her¬ 
mann’s imagery is difficult; parentis is translated “ancestor,” but following the feminine 
elementariae, “mother” might be understood; cf. the use of parentum two sentences later. 

20. Legalem (V; R has lagalem). Niermeyer {Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon Minus, s.v.) lists 
laga as a word found in Anglo-Saxon and Belgian sources, derived from Norwegian, 
meaning “customary law” (as distinct from statutory law), but the adjectival form is not 
(otherwise) known. The reference here is apparently to “the laws of the art,” that is, 
“rules,” hence “regular.” 

21. This translation preserves the various forms of these terms: grave, finale, superius, 
excellens refer to the tetrachords; gravis, finalis, superior, excellens refer to single pitches 
within the respective tetrachords; graves, finales, superiores, excellentes refer to the four 
pitches within the respective tetrachords. 

22. For a discussion of this passage, see introduction, pages 21-23. PS.-GUIDO, 57, 
similarly discusses a twofold arrangement of the tetrachords with respect to the mono¬ 
chord but does not refer to the right or left side of the instrument. 
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diapente, quartus || diatesseron, id est omnium quadrichordorum et tro- ^^23 
porum, sicut tercius omnium pentachordorum fontem mirabiliter elicet; 
nam horum alter omnis diatesseron, alter omnis diapente species naturali 
genitura producit. Hinc etiam colligitur, non esse naturaliter plures quam 
5 quatuor tropos, quos primum ut dictum est quadrupli quartus passus inclu- 
sit, quamvis unusquisque eorum maiorum consilio in duos divisus sit, quate- 
nus gravia gravibus acuta convenire valeant acutis. Unde etiam factum est: 
ut qui quatuor sunt in natura, octo computentur ex numero. Est igitur tabs 
ipsorum quadrichordorum positio, ut quia tria inter quatuor voces sunt spa- 
10 cia, primum et tercium tono, medium occupetur semitonio, sicque duo in 
extremitatibus toni quatuor medium vero semitonium duorum sit distantia 
troporum. 

II Illtid quoqtie sciendum: quod cum in uno diapason VII diversae voces G128a 
non nisi duo quadrichorda efficiant, septenarius vero unam ut cunctis liquet 
15 medietatem possideat, necesse est duo quadrichorda ipsa una medietate con- 
tinuari, quod Greci synaphen, nos coniunctionem possumus dicere, ut videl¬ 
icet superioris sit quarta vel acutissima posterioris vero prima || vel gravissima. V83ra 
Quam medietatis rationem pro literarum positione solum D sorte ordinis 
exaequendam obtinuit. Quo in loco quidam Enchiriadis Musicae auctor non 
20 mediocriter erravit, qui ipsa bina septenarium vocum || quadrichorda dua- E24 
bus contra naturam medietatibus separans, ipsius medietatis tropum quod 
impossibile est || duplicavit, et ita pro duorum naturali positione tonorum R97 


13-24 Lp.\ Illud quoque . . . obtinuit. Quotatio in ANON. Wolf, 215-16. 
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step draws forth nothing, the second the diapason, the third the diapente, the 
fourth the diatessaron^-^—^which is the source of all tetrachords and modes, 
just as the third step is the source of all pentachords: for the one produces 
by natural propagation all species of diatessaron and the other all species of 
diapente. It is gathered from this, then, that there are not in nature more than 
four modes,^^ which the fourth step of the quadruplum originally contains, as 
was stated above, although each one of them, in the view of our predecessors, 
is divided into two, so that low pitches may able to mingle with low and high 
with high.^'’ And so it comes about that what are four in nature are reckoned 
as eight in number. The disposition of these tetrachords is therefore such that, 
since there are three spaces between the four [successive] pitches, the first and 
third spaces are filled by whole tones and the middle one by a semitone, and 
thus the two tones at the extremes are the spacing of four modes, while the 
middle semitone is the spacing of two.^® 

One should also know this: that, since in one diapason the seven different 
pitches make up just two tetrachords and since the number 7, as is clear, pos¬ 
sesses a single middle pitch, the two tetrachords are necessarily connected 
by this same single middle [pitch], which the Greeks called synaphe and we 
may call “conjunction,” so that, to be plain, [the middle pitch] is the fourth 
or highest of the lower tetrachord and the first or lowest of the higher tetra- 
chord.^^ Only D has obtained this faculty of mediation,^® because of the dis¬ 
position of the letters and by virtue of its place in the series. On this point 
the author of the Musica Enchiriadis made no small error, for by separating 
the two tetrachords within seven pitches with two middle pitches, contrary to 
nature,^® he duplicated the mode at the midpoint [of the two tetrachords], 
which is impossible.®® And so instead of the natural disposition of two tones he 


23. See introduction, pages 22-23. 

24. I.e., the four maneriae; Hermann’s term for mode is tropus, plural tropi, a Latiniza- 
tion of the Greek tropos, plural tropoi (xpoTtoq, Tpotioi). 

25. The division of the maneriae into authentic and plagal modes results in each pair 
sharing the appropriate species of diapente (as Hermann explains later), thus the high 
(authentic) mingles with the low (plagal). 

26. For example, in the finalis tetrachord (DtEsFlG), the two tones at the extremes 
contact the four modes represented by the letters D, E, F, G, while the semitone in the 
middle touches only the two modes on E and E. 

27. Hermann again uses “superior” to mean “former,” that is, lower, and “posterior” to 
mean “higher”; cf. figure 8.1, below. On the tetrachords, see introduction, pages 23-25. 

28. ANON. Wolf, 215-16, quotes (with slight alterations) the passage from the begin¬ 
ning of this paragraph to this point. 

29. I.e., by disjunction. Cf. Hermann’s reproduction of this system in figure 17.2 
below. Seven is an odd number and can therefore have only one middle—hence “con¬ 
trary to the laws of nature.” 

30. Literally, “he duplicated the mode of the middle pitch itself.” But Hermann’s 
point is that there is not one middle pitch here but two, as the Musica Enchiriadis has 
only disjunctions between tetrachords. 
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continuum tritonum incurrit, sicque totius monochordi structuram regulari 
eius ordine disturbato destruxit, et tarn earn quae est secundum antiquos 
atque modernos, quam earn quae est secundum ipsius naturae auctoritatem 
harmoniae speculationem confudit. Sicut enim omnibus illud opusculum 
5 legentibus manifestum esse poterit, nulla quam vel usus habet, vel naturae 
constantia exposcit in eius descriptione invenitur specierum constitutio, 
nulla troporum dispositio, nulla rata vel plenaria principalium chordarum 
operatic, nullus in agnitione modorum || consequens ordo, quippe ubi nulla B6 
eiusdem dispositionis chorda in octava eadem esse reperitur; quod tamen 
10 quia oporteat et unanimi omnium assertione, et insuperabili naturae veritate 

comprobatur. Cum enim || propter significandam aequisonantiam omne dia- G128b 
pason a qua incipit in eadem litera terminari debeat, quale est in hac qua de 
agitur descriptione, quod cum A cecineris, in octavo loco secundum ipsum G 
id est tetrardus respondeat, cum B id est deuterum dixeris in octavo A id est 
15 protus occurrat; et ut breviter perstringamus, quamcumque susum vel iusum 
chordam inceperis, eius similem non in octava quod oportet, sed in nona 
potius regione invenias. Hoc itaqtie quia locus optulit ideo redarguimus; ne 
qtiisquam simplex dum aliam ibi, aliam in aliis institutionem intenderit, de 
omnibus incertus reddatur. 

20 II Ad hue et illud in quadrichordorum speculatione scire oportet, quod E25 
cum in multis communia, in hoc privata et propria possident officia, quod 
primum et quartum sihi in extremitatibus opposita, alterum necessario || R98 
gravissimum melodiae descensum, alterum altissimum ascensum, duorum 
vero mediorum alterum cantilenae exitum, alterum una excepta omnium || V83rb 
25 continet initia differentiarum. Ubi illud non praetereundum videtur quod 
qtiemadmodum discipulus non est super magistrum, ita nulla subiugalium 
differentia vel super magistrum, vel cum ipso, sed semper inferitis locum 


20-74.2 L.p.: Ad hue . . . differentiam collocat. Quotatio in ANON. Wolf, 216. 
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incurs a continuous tritone and thus has destroyed the structure of the whole 
monochord by upsetting its regular order; and has confounded the study of 
harmony, which is as much in accordance with ancient and modern writers as 
with the authority of nature herself. For, as will be clear to all who read that 
little work, there will be found in its account no constitution of species that 
practice supports or the constancy of nature demands, no arrangement of the 
modes, no fixed or thorough working of the principal pitches, no consequent 
system for recognizing the maneriae; no pitch of this arrangement is found to 
be the same at the eighth position; yet for all that, because some find this so, it 
is— voildl —endorsed both as the united opinion of all and as an insurmount¬ 
able truth of nature.For whereas every diapason that begins on some letter 
should end on the same letter, in order to signify equal sounds, in this work 
the description is made that, when you have sounded A [that is, protus ], at the 
eighth position, according to him, that is, tetrardus, ought to respond; 
when you have uttered B, that is, deuterus, at the eighth position A, that is, pro¬ 
tus, occurs; and, that we may discredit this briefly, either up or down from any 
pitch you have started with, you will find its duplicate not at the eighth place, 
as it should be, but rather at the ninth. And so, since the topic has come up, we 
have disproved this, lest any beginner should employ one teaching here and 
another there and end up unsure about everything. 

the study of the tetrachords, furthermore, it ought to be known that 
whereas they have in common many functions, in this [case] they have indi¬ 
vidual and special functions. This is because the first and fourth oppose each 
other at the extremes, the one being necessary for the lowest melodic descents 
and the other for the highest ascents, while of the two middle tetrachords 
the first is needed for the endings of chants and the other contains (with one 
exception) the beginnings of the differentiae. And here it seems not beside the 
point that in the same way that a pupil is not above his master, so no differentia 
of a subordinate takes its place either above [that of] its master or with it but 
always below it. For every authentic mode except deuteru^^ situates its differentia 


31. “yet for all that. . . voildV’: Hermann’s language here is filled with irony if not sar¬ 
casm. He was not alone in condemning the Enchiriadis system (see Hebborn, Die Dasia- 
Notation); but Atkinson has recently reconsidered the Enchiriadis treatises in context 
(Critical Nexus, 118-36), finding that “the Musica enchiriadis system . . . was well suited for 
plainchant” (134). 

32. G in V, G, and B, which is correct in terms of the standard alphabetical notation 
employed by the theorists. R, however, gives D, which matches the lettering given by 
Hermann in figure 17.2. 

33. This paragraph is quoted by ANON. Wolf, 216, slightly expanded toward the end. 

34. Hermann is clearly referring to the fact that the saeculorum amen is begun on C 
rather than B in deuterus [authenticus] (the Phrygian mode), but he is not precise about 
it. Cf. pages 94-95 below. 
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accipit. Omnis enim autenticus praeter deuterum quinto a finali loco; omnis 
autem subiugalis subtus in secunda vel tercia chorda differentiam collocat. 

Quaeritur etiam quare cum quatuor tantum sint quadrichorda, tarn sub- 
iugales quam autentici tria possideant. Quod facile considerata processionis 
5 eorum ra-||-done solvitur. Nam cum omnis autenticus a propria finali incipi- G129a 
ens, propria diapason specie per superiores in suam transeat excellentem, 
omnis quoque subiugalis a sua gravi per finales in suam ascendat superiorem, 
necesse est, ut duo extrema semel, duo vero media quia dupliciter sunt per- 
via bis numerentur. Qua ex re quoque colligitur, quod graves et superiores 
10 subiugales, finales vero et excellentes includunt autenticos, suntque subiuga- 
lium extremitates graves et superiores, finales mediae; autenticorum vero 
extremitates finales et excellentes, superiores mediae. Quae autem principa- 
lium, finalium, superiorum, excellentium sint officia iam diximus et adhuc 
dicemus. 


15 (rV. De duobus dispositionibus monochordi) 

II Interim quasi segnibus non est delassandum; sed quia in monochordo E26 
quadrichorda bifariam hunt, quae eorum differentia sit videndum. Ea 
quidem quae dextrorsum numerantur et de quibus iam aliqua diximus, 
troporum constitutiva dici possunt, habentque ut dictum est tonum in 
20 extremitatibus semitonium in medio, bis synaphen in D bis diezeuxin inter 

G et A. Ea vero quae sinistror-||-sum computantur, ad mensurae rationem R99 
pertinent, habentque post duos tonos semitonium, id est in ultimo, bis syna¬ 
phen in E bis diezeuxin inter A et B. Unde fit ut tonos quos ilia inter A 
et B includant, ista inter A et B excludant; tonosque quos ilia inter G et A 
25 excludant, ista inter G et A includant. 111a per tonum, semitonium, tonum; 
ista per tonum, tonum, semitonium numerantur. 111a a gravibus in acutas; 
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at the fifth place from the final, but every subordinate mode [situates its differ¬ 
ential at tbe second or third pitch lower [than the differentia of its authentic] 
■^®The question arises as to why, since there are as many as four tetrachords, 
the subordinate just as the authentic [modes] each hold possession of three. 
This is easily resolved by an examination of the manner of their sequence. 
For since every authentic mode, beginning on its proper finalis, crosses by the 
proper diapason-species via the superiores to its own excellens and since every 
subordinate mode, starting from its own gravis, ascends via the finales to its own 
superior, it is necessary tbat tbe two extreme tetrachords be counted once, but 
because tbey are traversed in two ways, the two middle tetrachords are counted 
twice. From this matter it is also gathered that the graves and the superiores 
enclose the subordinate modes, the finales and excellentes the authentics; the 
extremes of the subordinates are the graves and superiores and their middles 
are the finales, the extremes of the authentic modes are the finales and excel¬ 
lentes and their middles are the superiores. We have now stated what are the 
functions of the principales,^’^ finales, superiores, and excellentes and shall speak of 
them again. 

4. The Two Arrangements of the Monochord 

Meanwhile, this should not become tiring (as if we were lazy), but, since on tbe 
monochord the tetrachords are made in two ways, it is to be seen wbat tbeir 
differences are. Those tetrachords that are enumerated on the right-hand side, 
and of which we have already spoken a bit, may be called constituents of the 
modes and have, as has been stated, a tone at the extremes and a semitone in 
the middle, with conjunction twice at D and disjunction twice between G and 
A.^® Those that are counted on the left-hand side have to do with the logic of 
measurement and have after two tones a semitone (i.e., in the last place), with 
conjunction twice on E and disjunction twice between A and B.®® And so it 
happens that the former [tetrachords] include the tones between A and B, and 
tbe latter exclude the tones between A and B; the former exclude the tones 
between G and A, the latter include the tones between G and A. Tbe former 
tetrachords are reckoned by tone, semitone, and tone; tbe latter by tone, tone. 


35. Although Hermann mention.s the differentiae of the authentic modes on several 
occasions and eventually provides complete data for them, this is the only point at which 
he refers to those of the plagal modes. See introduction, pages 28-29. 

36. ANON. Wolf, 217, uses much of this paragraph, paraphrasing at first and nearly 
quoting at the end. 

37. I.e., the graves. Cf. chapter 10 and figure 10.1, pages 92-95. 

38. Register is not indicated in this passage; Hermann is in effect referring to pitch 
classes. 

39. I.e., A-D and D-G ascending; A-E and E-B descending. See the discussion of the 
monochord, pages 20-23. 
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ista ab acutis transeunt in gra-||-ves. Ilia sive a gravi sive ab acuta voce incipi- G129b 
ant, aequalem sibi positionem defendunt; ista vero ab acutis tono, tono, 
semitonio; a gravibus conversim vero semitonio, tono, tono diver-||-sam vide- B7 
licet positionem sortiuntur. || Quorum quadrichordorum ad mensuram vide- V83va 
5 licet pertinentium nomina quia a multis dicta sunt, supersedemus dicere. 


(V. De speciebus diatesseron) 

Sufficiat igitur nos haec de uniformibus vel tropicis quadricbordis dixisse, 
quae fortasse diligentioribus ad maiora investiganda || viam fecerunt; nunc E27 
qualiter ex eo quod principale diximus omnium quadrichordorum id est 
10 diatesseron specierum tarn ordo quam proprietas oriatur diligenter inquira- 
mus. Quod ut apertius fiat, duorum quadrichordorum id est IIII tropo- 
rum bis positorum voces pro sorte ordinis propriis denotemus literis, una 
in medio propter praedictam medietatis rationem bis numerata non men- 
stirata. Sunt ergo hae graves sive principales, A, B, C, D; finales hae, D, E, 

15 F, G. Est igitur necessario prima species diatesseron A, D, constans tono, 
semitonio, tono; propriis comprehensa literis. Secunda B, E, constans semi¬ 
tonio, tono, tono, propriis bine inde conclusa literis. Tercia C, F, constans 
tono, tono, semitonio, suis utrimque munita literis. Quarta, D, G, in posi- 
tione prima, in constitutione et potestate quarta, regulariter propriis literis 
20 septem vocum discrimina determinat hoc modo. || Prima diatesseron species G130a 
constat ex prima gravi et ex prima finali, A-D\ secunda ex secunda gravi et 


7-11 L.p ' Sufficiat. . . inquiramus. Quotatio in ANON. Wolf, 218. || 20 septem discrim¬ 
ina vocem VIRG. am., VI.645-47, “nec non Threicius longa cum veste sacerdos / oblo- 
quitur numeris septem discrimina vocum, / iamque eadem digitis, iam pectine pulsat 
eburno.” 


I Post graves add. G: “Illae sive a gravi sive ab acuta voce incipiant, aequalem sibi posi¬ 
tionem defendunt; ista vero ab acutis transeunt in graves,” quod in MSS non invenitur. 

II 2-3 ista vero ab acutis tono, tono, semitonio; a gravibus conversim vero semitonio, 
tono, tono diversam] ista vero ab acutis tono, tono, a gravibus semitonio; conversim 
vero semitonio, tono, tono diversam V || 3 semitonio; a gravibus] a gravibus semitonio 
R V E; et semitonio, a gravibus G B | conversim vero] vero conversim G B ||7 nos haec] 
haec nos V || 14 ergo] igitur G B E || 17 hinc inde] inde hinc V || 20 septem] VII R; sep- 
tenaVGBE||21 post secunda est aliquid rasus in V 
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and semitone.^® The former go from low pitches to high, the latter from high 
to low.^^ The former, whether they begin from the low pitch or the high, main¬ 
tain the same arrangement [of intervals]; but the latter are obviously accorded 
a differing disposition, having from the high pitches tone, tone, and semitone 
and conversely from the low pitches semitone, tone, and tone.^^ Since the 
names for the tetrachords, namely, those having to do with measurement, have 
been stated by many [authorities], we refrain from speaking of them.^^ 

5. On the Species of Diatessaron^'^ 

^®So then, let the things we have said about the uniform or modal tetrachords 
suffice, which have perhaps opened up for the more diligent a path to fur¬ 
ther investigation. Now let us diligently inquire how the order as well as the 
property of the species arises from that which we have called the essence of all 
tetrachords, that is, the diatessaron. That this may be made more obvious, let 
us denote the pitches of two tetrachords, that is, four modes, positioned twice, 
by their proper letters in the allotted order, the one letter in the middle being 
counted twice but not marked off twice, because of its previously mentioned 
function of mediation. These are therefore the graves or principales'. A, B, C, D\ 
the finales are these: D, E, F, G. The first species of diatessaron is thus necessar¬ 
ily A-D, consisting of tone, semitone, tone and contained by the proper letters. 
The second species is B-E, consisting of semitone, tone, tone, again enclosed 
by the proper letters. The third species is C-F, consisting of tone, tone, semi¬ 
tone, flanked on each side by its own letters. The fourth species, D—G, being 
hrst in its disposition but fourth in constitution and power,duly concludes 
the seven distinct pitches by the proper letters,'^^ in this manner: The hrst spe¬ 
cies of diatessaron is established by the hrst gravis and the hrst finalis: A-D; the 


40. On this chapter to this point, cf. PS.-GUIDO arithm., 57. 

41. The former is the usual medieval arrangement, the latter is that of the Greek 
Greater Perfect System. See introduction, pages 22-23. 

42. The former (medieval) arrangement comprises tetrachords TST, which are 
obviously symmetrical and thus the same either ascending or descending; the latter 
(ancient) arrangement comprises asymmetrical tetrachords, TTS descending and thus 
STT ascending. This account makes the medieval (TST) tetrachords primary, in con¬ 
trast to the discussion in chapter 3, where the ancient (TTS descending) arrangement is 
treated as more important. See introduction, pages 22-23. 

43. Hermann apparently prefers to spare his readers the Greek names of the tetra¬ 
chords in the ancient system: in descending order, hyperholaeon, diezeugmenon, meson, hypaton. 

44. Cf PS.-BERNEL. spec., 313; PS.-BERNO mon., 84. 

45. ANON. Wolf, 218, quotes the first sentence of this paragraph nearly exactly. 

46. “disposition . . . constitution and power.” Hermann is distinguishing two princi¬ 
ples of species formation, for which he uses several sets of terms. See introduction, pages 
25-26. 

47. “seven distinct pitches”: “septem discrimina vocum”; the phrase is from Virgil 
{Aeneid, VI, 645-47) and has a long history in music theory. 
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ex secunda finali, B-E\ tercia ex tercia gravi et ex || tercia finali, C-F-, quarta RlOO 
ex quarta gravi et ex quarta finali, D-G. 

Videsne quaeso ut principalis quadrichordi genitura omnes diatesse- 
ron species propriis comprehensas literis procreet: nihilque desit, nihil 
5 exuberet? In qua descriptione illud est notandum, quod principio et fine 
principalitas vel proprietas specierum continetur; nam interpositae voces ex 
caritate subserviunt. Quare autem in extremitatibus specierum duae diver- 
sae sint literae non mirum videatur. Nam cum nulla praedictarum vocum 
cum alia concordet, quamvis quarto loco eadem positio, et ideo idem tropus 
10 redeat; tamen quia non aequalem vocem, iccirco nec eandem repraesentat 
literam. Quae || videlicet tam vocis quam literae aequalitas, soli diapason ut E28 
post liquebit reservatur. Igitur secundum numerum septenarum vocum con¬ 
cordat prima vox cum quarta, secunda cum quinta, tercia cum sexta, quarta 
cum septima. At vero secundum troporum in quarto vel quinto loco redi- 
15 turn, concordat prima cum prima, secunda cum secunda, tercia cum tercia, 

quarta cum quarta; || secundum positionem dico non secundum vocem. V83vb 


Sciendum quoque est quod quasi quaedam diatesseron species F-h inveni- 
tur; sed quia inter legales constitutiones locum non habet repudiatur, ipsae- 
que inter se nec acuuntur nec gravantur, unde etiam cuiusdam intervallum 
20 ex eisdem statuentis error convincitur. 

Pos-||-sumus quoque in harum constitutione specierum naturae virtu- G130b 
tern potestatemque mirari, nam si eas in sequens quadrichordum quod ter- 
cius et ideo diapenticus quadrupli passus invenit transponamus, erit prima 
D—G, sed ratione perversa; nam quamvis D propter communionem pos- 
25 sit esse prima tamen G numero septima, tropice quarta, numquam potest 

esse prima. || Secunda ab F quae est deuteri incipiens, in a quae est proti RlOl 
desinit. Tercia ibi si natura inspiciatur nulla est. Quarta a G quae est tetrardi 


4—5 L.p '- nihilque desit, nihil exuberet BOETH. mus., 1.4 (p. 191). 


1 ex' add. sup. lin. V || 7 caritate] karitate R || 8 sint] sunt G B || 17 F-h] F & h R || 19 
gravantur] graventur corr. gravantur V || 20 error] errorem V || 24 sed] om. G B 
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second by the second gravis and the second finalis: B-E; the third by the third 
gravis and the third finalis'. C—F; the fourth by the fourth gravis and the fourth 
finalis: 

Do you not see, I ask, that the generation of the principale tetrachord begets 
all the species of diatessarons, contained by the proper letters, and that noth¬ 
ing is lacking, nothing superfluous? In this description it should be noted 
that the essence or attribute of the species is contained in the initial and final 
[pitches], for the intervening pitches serve them out of affection. And thus it 
should not seem marvelous that there are two different letters at the ends of 
the species. For while no one of the aforementioned pitches concords with 
another, although at the fourth place the same disposition and therefore the 
same mode recurs, yet because it does not exhibit an equal pitch,^® on that 
account it does not exhibit the same letter. This equality of pitch and letter is 
of course reserved for the diapason alone, as will be clear later. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to the enumeration of the seven pitches, the first concords with the fourth, 
the second with the fifth, the third with the sixth, and the fourth with the sev¬ 
enth. But according to the recurrence of modes in the fourth or fifth place, 
the first pitch concords with the first, the second with the second, the third 
with the third, and the fourth with the fourth; this, I say, is according to posi¬ 
tion, not according to pitch.’’® 

One should know also that a certain pseudo-species of diatessaron, F-h, is 
found but is rejected because it has no place among the legitimate constitu¬ 
tions®^ and occurs neither in ascent nor descent, whence indeed the error of 
anyone setting up such an interval [the diatessaron] between these pitches is 
exposed.®^ 

We may marvel also at the strength and power of nature in the structure 
of these species,®® for if we transpose them to the next tetrachord, which the 
third or diapentic®^ step of the quadruplum reveals, there will be a first species, 
D-G, but by skewed reasoning, for although D may, on account of its common 
function, be a first, yet G, seventh in number and fourth in mode, can never 
be a first. The second species, beginning from E, which is of deuterus, ends on 
a, which is of protus. If nature be regarded, there is no third species here. The 


48. This last sentence is used by ANON. Wolf (p. 218), expanded by insertions of 
material from earlier in the paragraph. 

49. I.e., an octave equivalent. 

50. The first enumeration, simply ascending the Gamut from A, is much like that 
of PS.-ODO mus., 266-68; the second reflects Hermann’s concern with congruity 
among tetrachordal members. See also PS.-ODO mus., 268-69; PS.-ODO dial., 78-83; 
cf WILLEH. HIRS. mus., VII.2-6 (page 22); ARIBO mus., 11.7-12.15, 13.20-25; FRUT. 
brev., V (page 45). 

51. Cf PS.-GUIDO arithm., 57b-58a. 

52. Hermann discusses this in greater detail in chapter 15. 

53. Returning to a discussion of the diatessarons, begun above. 

54. Cf. chapter 12, pages 100-1, and introduction, pages 25-26. 
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inchoans, in c quae est triti terminatur. Sed cum haec confusio si per ordi- 
nem sic numerentur oriatur, quantum ille deliquit qui solas formas non 
autem naturalium constitutionum intuens causas D-G pri-||-mam, E-a secun- B8 
dam, terciam G—c nimis incaute definivit, solam iterum primam id est a-d 
recte ponens, sed sibi ipsi contrarius, qui prius D-G, primam posuit. Quod 
ideo tarn isti || quam omnibus musicis evenit quia in positione primae, nulla E29 
quartae consideratio est. 

His igitur ita se habentibus, sciendum est quod si quis ea quae dicta sunt 
in secundo diapason facere temptaverit, non aliam genituram diatesseron 
nasci, sed earn quae iam dicta est repeti videbit et quod in gravibus vel prin- 
cipalibus factum est, in superioribus qui eiusdem naturae sunt efficere vale- 
bit. Sicque colligitur quatuor esse primas A, D, a, d, quatuor secundas B, E, h, 
e, quatuor tercias C, E, c, f quatuor quartas D, G, d, g. 


(VI. De speciebus diapente) 

Cum igitur sicut iam saepe dictum est quartus quadrupli passus quatuor 
vocum II capax, et quatuor troporum ordinem quatuor quoque diatesseron G131a 
species progeneret, videamus quoque de diapente speciebus, an et ipsae 
de suo hoc est tercio quadrupli passu naturaliter orientes et ordinabiliter 
procedentes, sicut diatesseron species in finalibus, ita ipsae disponi detrec- 
tent in gravibus. Ubi primo sciendum est, quod sicut diatesseron species 
per graves et finales, ita diapente species per finales conficiuntur et superi- 
ores. Est igitur prima, D—a, constans tono, semitonio, tono, tono, et propriis 
ex utrimque || clausa literis. Secunda, £-b, constans semitonio, tono, tono, V84ra 
tono, et suis ex utraque parte nitens literis. Tercia, E-c, constans tono, tono, 
tono, semitonio, et propriis bine inde munita literis. Quarta, G-d, || constans R102 
tono, tono, semitonio, tono, et propriis literis tarn se ipsam quam utrumque 
finiens quadrichordum. 

Quas ut manifestiores reddamus, aliis eas verbis replicemus. Prima, D-a, 
constat ex prima finali et ex prima superiori; secunda, E-h, ex || secunda E30 
finali et ex secunda superiori; tercia, E-c, ex tercia finali et ex tercia supe¬ 
riori; quarta, G-d, ex quarta finali et ex quarta superiori. Quae si vicissim 
ad graves transponantur, occurrit prima, A-E, naturali quidem positione 


2 sic om. V G B II 3 autem] solum V G B || 4 definivit] definiunt G | iterum] caeterum 
G B II 8 igitur om. V G B | se] aliquid rasus et se script. V || 9 temptaverit] tentaverit V G 
B E II 19 procedentes] praecedentes G B || 22 constans tono, semitonio, tono, tono] 
constans semitonio, tono, tono, tono V | propriis] suis corr. sup. tin. propriis V 
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fourth, beginning on G, which is of tetrardus, finishes on c, which is of tritus. But 
since this confusion arises only if [the species] are thus enumerated in order, 
how greatly did [that theorist]®^ go astray who, considering the forms alone 
and not the causes of natural constitutions, too loosely defined D-G as the first, 
E-a as the second, and G-c as the third, again placing only the first, that is, a-d, 
correctly but in contradiction with himself, since he has already placed D-G 
first. And this [confusion] befalls both that and all writers on music, because in 
the disposition of the first [species] there is no consideration of the fourth. 

These being the facts of the matter, then, one should know that if anyone 
attempts to do what has been stated in the second diapason, no new genera¬ 
tion of diatessaron is begotten, but he will see that which has already been 
stated repeated, and what was done in the graves or principaks he will be able to 
do in the superiores, which are of the same nature. Thus it is gathered that there 
are four firsts: A, D, a, d; four seconds: B, E, h, e; four thirds: C, E, c,f; and four 
fourths: D, G, d, g. 

6. On the Species of Diapente^’ 

Since, as already stated many times, the fourth step of the quadruplum, contain¬ 
ing four pitches, begets both the succession of four modes and also the four 
species of diatessaron, let us therefore see also about the species of diapente 
and whether they too, arising naturally and proceeding in order from their 
own (i.e., the third) step of the quadruplum, refuse to be disposed in the graves 
just as did the species of diatessaron in the finaks. Here one should first know 
that, just as the species of diatessaron are fashioned by the finaks ■a.nA graves, so 
are the species of diapente by the finaks and superiores. Therefore the first [spe¬ 
cies] is D-a, comprising tone, semitone, tone, tone and enclosed by the proper 
letters at each end. The second is £-b, comprising semitone, tone, tone, tone 
and resting on each side on its own letters. The third is F-c, comprising tone, 
tone, tone, semitone and flanked by the appropriate letters. The fourth is G-d, 
comprising tone, tone, semitone, tone and finishing itself as well as both of the 
tetrachords with the proper letters. 

■'’*That we may render these things more clearly, let us repeat them in other 
words. The first species, D-a, is established by the first finalis and the first supe¬ 
rior', the second, £-b, by the second finalis and the second superior', the third, 
F-c, by the third finalis and the third superior', the fourth, G—d, by the fourth 
finalis and the fourth superior. If these in turn are transposed to the graves, the 


55. Apparently Boethius. 

56. WILLEH. HIRS. mus., VII.2-6 (page 22); VI.3-11 (page 21); ARIBO mus., 11.7- 
12.15, 13.20-25; and FRUT. brev., V (page 45) hold similar views. See introduction, 
pages 36-40. 

57. Cf. PS.-BERNEL. spec., 313; PS.-BERNO mon., 84. 

58. This sentence is paraphrased in ANON. Wolf, 218. 
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tonorum dico et semitoniorum, sed non ex duabus primis duorum quad- 
richordorum constans vocibus; neque eodem tropo quo incipitur finitur, sed 
bine prima gravium, inde secunda finalium, atque ideo bine proprio tropo 
incipit, inde alieno hoc est deutero finitur. Secunda, B-F, quae deinceps non 
5 esse diapente species demonstrabitur. Tercia C-G, si || tercia dici potest, ubi 
prima deviat, secunda omnino non est, non tamen et ipsa ex duabus ter- 
ciis duorum quadrichordorum vocibus, sed bine tercia gravium, inde quarta 
finalium, atque ideo dissimilibus tropis, trito scilicet constans et tetrardo. 
Quarta iam sola perfecta occurrit, id est D-a, excepto quod haec non quarto 
10 sed primo ordini deputatur. Nonne ergo attendis quod vicissim et diatesse- 
ron in finalibus et diapente species violenter requirantur in gravibus? Ergo 
quod constitutio repudiat, forma tantum si F Grecum apponatur synemenon 
quoque interponatur fieri poterit, ut sit quasi prima F, A, b, C, D; secunda A, 
b, C, D, E; tercia b, C, D, E, F; quarta C, D, E, F, G. 


15 (VII. De speciebus diapason) 

Nunc etiam de diapason speciebus videamus. Superius dictum est quod duo 
septena vocum discrimina quatuor reddunt quadrichorda, quae || omnia 
secundum uniformem troporum positionem sunt aequalia, secundum insti- 
tutionem vero specierum diapente et diatesseron, primum tercio, secundum 
20 aequale est quarto. Linde necesse est ut cum superiores gravium || excellen- 
||-tes II octavae sint finalium quatuor diapason species inceptae a gravibus 
finiantur in superioribus, eaedemque repetitae a finalibus terminentur in 
excellentibus. Erit igitur prima A, a, ex prima gravi et ex prima superiori; 
secunda B, b, ex secunda gravi et ex secunda superiori; tercia C, c, ex tercia 
25 gravi et ex tercia superiori; quarta D, d, ex quarta gravi et ex quarta supe¬ 
riori. Item prima propter praedictam communionis causam D, d, ex prima 
finali et || ex prima excellenti; secunda E, e, ex secunda finali et ex secunda 
excellenti; tercia F, f ex tercia finali et ex tercia excellenti; quarta G, g, ex 


4 incipit] om. V G B || 9 D-a] D, A G B; D, A corr. D, a V || 13 interponatur om. V G B | 
poterit] potest V G B || 13-14 b] 5 V G B ter|| 18 positionem] successionem V G B || 22 
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first species, A-E, occurs in a natural disposition of tones and semitones but 
not, I say, established by the two first pitches of two tetrachords. Nor does it 
end with the same mode with which it began, for at the beginning is the first 
of the graves, at the end is the second of the finales, and thus it begins with its 
proper mode and ends with a foreign one, that is, deuterm. The second is B-F, 
which will in turn be demonstrated not to be a species of diapente.®® The third 
is C-G —if it can be called a “third” where the first is irregular and the sec¬ 
ond altogether absent—and this itself again is not established by the two third 
pitches of two tetrachords but by the third of the graves at the beginning and 
the fourth of the finales at the end, thus by dissimilar modes, namely tritus and 
tetrardus. Now occurs the fourth and only correct species, that is, D-a, except 
that it is assigned not to the fourth but to the first order. Do you not thus real¬ 
ize that by turns the species of diatessaron are utterly lacking in the finales and 
likewise those of the diapente in the graves'? Accordingly, although [natural] 
structure rejects it, a [mere] form [of species] may be made if the Greek T is 
added and 71b®*' is introduced, so that there may be a kind of first species, T, A, 
h,®' C, D;a. second, A, h, C, D, E; a third, h, C, D, E, F; and a fourth, C, D, E, F, G. 

7. On the Species of Diapason®^ 

And now let us see about the species of diapason. It has been stated above that 
the two [series], each of seven distinct pitches, yield four tetrachords, which 
are all equals according to the uniform disposition®^ of the modes; but accord¬ 
ing to the organization of the species of diapente and diatessaron the first is 
equal to the third and the second to the fourth. Wherefore, since the superiores 
are the octaves of the graves and the excellentes the octaves of the finales, it is 
necessary that the four diapason species beginning from the graves should fin¬ 
ish in the superiores and that the same repeated from the finales should end in 
the excellentes. There will therefore be a first species, A-a, from the first gravis to 
the first superior', a second, B-h, from the second gravis to the second superior', 
a third, C-c, from the third gravis to the third superior', a fourth. D-d, from the 
fourth gravis to the fourth superior.^'^ On account of the above-stated principle 
of mutual participation, there is again a first species. D-d, from the first finalis 
to the first excellens; a second, E-e, from the second finalis to the second excel- 
lens', a third, F-f, from the third finalis to the third excellens', a fourth, G—g, from 


59. In chapter 16. 

60. Hermann uses the term synencmenon for this B-flat in the lower octave, which is 
actually not synemmenon (it does not result from a conjunction of tetrachords). 

61. Hermann here introduces a symbol for the low B-flat, which is apparently of his 
own invention and which he never explains further. He also posits a new, unnamed tetra- 
chord on F, one tone lower than the gravis. 

62. Cf PS.-BERNEL. spec., 313; PS.-BERNO mon., 84-85.; WILLEH. HIRS. mus., 25-30. 

63. Reading “positionem” with R; V has “succession” (“successionem”). 

64. Cf WILLEH. HIRS. mus., 25-30, lines 23-31. 
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quarta finali et ex quarta excellenti. Quid quaeso iocundius quid certius erit, 
quam omnes praedictas species diapason, diapente, diatesseron a suo ordine 
non deviare; sed omnes primas in primis literis quadrichordorum, in secun- 
dis secundas, in terciis tercias, in quartis quartas contineri? 


(VIII. De tropis) 

Restat adhuc una vox, sed cur, postea patebit; nunc interim de tropis vide- 
amus. Tropus est inter unumquodqtie diapason multarum vocum ratis 
effecta intervallis apta in unum corpus modulatio. Tropi autem sunt quat- 
uor in natura; sed sicut praedictum est propter specialitatem acuminis et 
gravitatis subdividuntur in quatuor. Sunt ergo simul octo. Quorum quatuor 
autentici, id est auctorales, quatuor plagae, id est laterales vel subiugales 
sunt. II Vocantur ita secundum veteres: Dorius, Frigius, Lidius, Mixoliditis; E32 
subiugales vero ita: Ypodorius, Ypofrigitis, Ypoliditis, Ypomixolidius. 
Autentici quia finalibus concluduntur et excellentibus, his pro literarum 
positione vocantur nominibus: D, E, F, G; d, e, f, g. Subiugales vero quia gra- 
vibus conectuntur et superioribus, et ipsi ista a literis trahunt vocabula: A, B, 

C, D; a, h, c, d. Vocantur etiam autentici et ab ordine: protus, deuterus, tritus, 
tetrardus. || Sed hoc secundum monochordi positionem fit, non secundum V84va 
dignitatem; nam unusquisque eorum per se autenticus est, hoc est auctor 
sive magister. || Protus tono a deutero, sed ipse semitonio a trito, qui item R104 
tono distat a tetrardo. 


II Nunc quod hue usque longo tractum est sermone hoc compendio ter- G132b 
minemus, ut unumquemque tropum suis principalibus literis, propriis etiam 
omnium consonantiarum speciebus informemus, quatenus proto omne pri- 
mum, deutero omne secundum, trito omne tercium, tetrardo omne suscipi- 
ente quartum, nil ociosum nil superfluum relinquatur. 


17-19 L.p-'- PS.-GUIDO arithm.: “Quod itaque tropi vocantur protus, deuterus, tritus, 
tetrardus, id est primus, secumdus, tertius, quartus, hoc fit positione monochordi, 
non pro dignitate.” 


2 omnes] omnis E || 3 omnes] omnis E || 7 unumquodque] unumquoque E || 19 per se 
om. G II 20 a^ add. sup. lin. V 
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the ionrxh finalis to the fourth excellens.^^ What could be more delightful, I ask 
you, what more sure, than that all the above-mentioned species of diapason, 
diapente, and diatessaron do not deviate from their own order but that all the 
first species are bounded by the first letters of the tetrachords, the second species 
by the seconds, the third species by the thirds, and the fourths by the fourths?®® 

8. On the Modes 

One pitch remains thus far [undiscussed]; why will become clear later.®^ In the 
meantime, let us see about the modes. A mode is an inflection of the many 
pitches within any one diapason, as determined by their fixed intervals and fit¬ 
ted into one framework. There are four modes in nature, but, as stated above, 
because of their characteristic highness or lowness, they are subdivided into 
four [more]. There are therefore eight all told. Of these, four are authentics, 
that is, authoritative modes, and four are plagals,®® that is, flanking or subordi¬ 
nate modes. According to the ancients they are called thus; Dorian, Phrygian, 
Lydian, Mixolydian; but the subordinates thus: Hypodorian, Hypophrygian, 
Hypolydian, Hypomixolydian. Because the authentics are enclosed by the^na- 
les and excellentes, they are called by these names according to the disposition 
of the letters D, E, F, G; d, e, f g. And since they are connected by the graves 
and the superiores, the subordinates also acquire their terminology from the 
letters A, B, C, D; a, h, c, d. The authentics are also called, from their order¬ 
ing, protus, deuterus, tritus, tetrardus. But this is done according to the disposi¬ 
tion of the monochord, not according to their worth, for each one of them is 
authentic, that is, authority or master, in its own right. Protus is a tone distant 
from deuterus, which is itself a semitone from tritus, which is again a tone from 
tetrardus. 

Now let us finish with this summary of what has so far been a long-drawn-out 
discourse, so that we may shape any mode with its own principal letters and 
with the proper species of all the consonances, in order that, with protus [estab¬ 
lished] by everything first, deuterus by everything second, tritus by everything 
third, and tetrardus by everything fourth, nothing may remain unused, nothing 
superfluous. 


65. Paraphrased in ANON. Wolf, 221-22; cf. THEOG. METT., esp. De speciebus diapa¬ 
son, 24—52. 

66. Hermann ignores the fact that the upper tetrachords of the fifth through eighth 
structures do not correspond to those of the first through fourth. Cf. WILLEH. HIRS. 
mus., 7.16-17 (p. 23). See introduction, pages 25-26. 

67. This is the a, discussed in chapter 9, pages 90-93. 

68. Here Hermann uses the term “plagal” (“plagae”) for the only time in the treatise. 

69. Cf. PS.-GUIDO arithm., 57b: “And so the maneriaeare called protus, deuterus, tritus, 
and tetrardus (i.e., first, second, third, and fourth); this is done according to the disposi¬ 
tion of the monochord, not in accordance with their worth.” See also ibid., 56b. 
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Protus cum suo subiugali, quia primi sunt, necessario omnia quae prima 
sunt requirunt, primas videlicet in omnibus quadrichordis literas, quae sunt 
A, D, a, d, primas species diapason quae sunt A-a et D-d, primam speciem 
diapente quae est D-a, primam speciem diatesseron quae est A-D. Quae 
generalis institutio utrique nunc secundum suam proprietatem specialiter 
subdividatur. Ex quatuor praedictis literis autenticus tres sibi vendicat, id est 
D, a, d, et est diapason D-d, in quarum una altissime quantum ad legem 
ascendit, in altera Unit, in a media saeculorum amen canit. Habet diapente 
D-a, diatesseron, a-d, in superioribus. Quomodo hae || constent species E33 
stiperius petendum est. Subitigalis vero similiter tribus formatur literis A, D, 
a, et est diapason A-a, id est eius acutissimum et gravissimum; D vero media 
finit eum cum magistro, cum quo etiam idem diapente communiter diates¬ 
seron vero id ipsum quod magister accipit in gravibus. || Quo modo ergo BIO 
protus cum suis tantum modo principalibus informatus est literis, || sic et R105 
ceteri omnes secundum suum ordinem. 

Deuterus cum suo subiugali quia secundi sunt, necessario omnia quae se- 
||-ctmda sunt exigunt, secundas videlicet in omnibus quadrichordis literas, G133a 
quae sunt B, E, h, e, secundas species || diapason quae sunt B-h, E-e, sectin- V84vb 
dam speciem diapente quae est £-h, secundam speciem diatesseron quae est 
B-E. Haec generalis institutio ita utrique specialiter subdividitur. Ex quatuor 
praedictis literis tres sibi autenticus vendicat, id est E, h, e\ et est E-e, diapason 
id est eius acutissimum et gravissimum; h vero media saeculorum amen prop¬ 
ter imperfectionem semitonii transfert in c. Habet diapente iS-h, diatesseron 
ti-« in superioribus. Subitigalis vero eius similiter tribus formatur literis, id 
est B, E, h, et est diapason B, h, id est eius acutissimum et gravissimum; E 


22-23 L.p-'. PS.-GUIDO arithm., 59: “deuterus saeculorum amen propter imperfectonem 
semitonii a t transfert in c.” 


3 A, D, a, d] A, D, [ et (+) J a, d V || 6 aliquid rasus et subdividatur script, man. core. V || 8 
ascendit corr. sup. tin. V || 9 constent] constant E || 10 vero om. R B E || 1 1 eius om. G || 12 
idem om. G | communiter MSS] communitur G B E || 13 Quo modo] Quomodo B || 15 
ceteri] caeteri R G E | suum om. V G B || 18 quae sunt om. V G B || 19 quae est^ om. V G 
B II 21 vendicat] vindicat G || 24 vero om. R 
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Since they are firsts, protus with its subordinate necessarily require all things 
that are first: the first letters in all the tetrachords, which are A, D, a, d', the first 
species of diapason, which are A-a and D-d-, the first species of diapente, which 
is D-a-, and the first species of diatessaron, which is A-D. Let this general struc¬ 
ture be specially subdivided according to the property of each [subdivision]. 
From the four above-stated letters the authentic^® claims three for itself, that is, 

D, a, d, and the diapason is D-d, on one of which the mode reaches its highest 
legitimate point of ascent, on the other it takes its final,and on the middle a 
it chants the saeculorum amen. It has the diapente D-a and the diatessaron a-d 
above.How these species are established is to be sought above. The subordi¬ 
nate is likewise shaped by three letters. A, D, a, and the diapason is A-a, that 
is, its highest and lowest points; the middle D, however, is its final along with 
the master, with which it receives a diapente in common and the same diates¬ 
saron, but below. In the manner then in which protus is formed, insofar as the 
principal letters are concerned, thus too are all the others, according to their 
own order.^^ 

Because they are seconds, deuterus with its subordinate necessarily demand 
all things that are second: the second letters in all the tetrachords, which are B, 

E, h, e; the second species of diapason, which are 7J-b and E-e; the second spe¬ 
cies of diapente, which is £-b; and the second species of diatessaron, which is 
B—E. This general structure is specially subdivided into two as follows: From the 
four above-mentioned letters the authentic claims three for itself, that is, E, h, e; 
and the diapason is E-e, that is, its highest and lowest points; the medial h, how¬ 
ever, on account of the imperfection of the semitone, transfers the saeculorum 
amen to It has the diapente £-b and in the superiores the diatessaron b—e. Its 
subordinate similarly is formed from three letters, B, E, h, and the diapason is 


70. Although Hermann often uses the term “magister” for “autenticus” throughout 
this discussion, in this instance he uses “autenticus.” The translation retains the literal 
meaning of “magister,” when it occurs paired with “subordinate,” because the imagery is 
important in the next chapter. 

71. Hermann mentions “highest” and “lowest” in the reverse order of the pitches 
indicated by letter names. He is consistent in this inconsistency throughout the succeed¬ 
ing discussion. The translation pairs the letters and the registers in order. 

72. “above” translates “in superioribus.” This might be taken as “in the superiores," 
which would be accurate here, but Hermann uses the same expression in the descrip¬ 
tions of the remaining modes, where the notes of the upper tetrachord are only begun 
in the superiores and extend into the excellentes. The phrase “in gravibus” with respect to 
the subordinate modes is treated similarly. It would appear that Herman is using the 
phrases to indicate the relative positions of the diapentes and diatessarons rather than 
their tetrachordal alignments. 

73. WILLEH. HIRS. mus., chapter 7, 21-24, gets similar results but does not follow 
Hermann closely here. 

74. Here Hermann specifies c as the reciting tone for deuterus autenticus', among the 
authentic modes, this is the only exception to the “all things rath” principle of construc¬ 
tion. PS.-GUIDO arithm., 59, virtually quotes this passage. 
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vero media finit eum cum magistro, cum quo etiam diapente communiter 
diatesseron vero possidet in gravibus. 

Tritus cum suo subiugali quia tercii sunt, necessario omnia quae tercia 
sunt exposcunt; tercias videlicet in omnibus quadrichordis literas quae sunt 
C, F, c, f; tercias diapason species quae sunt C-c, F-f; terciam speciam dia¬ 
pente quae est F-c; terciam speciam diatesseron quae est C-F. Haec gene- 
ralis institutio ita utrique || subdividitur. Ex quatuor praedictis literis tribus E34 
autenticus dominatur, id est F, c, f, et est F-f, diapason id est eius acutissi- 
mum et gravissimum; c vero media per saeculorum amen est officiosa. Habet 
diapente F-c\ diatesseron c-f in stiperioribus. Subiugalis eius similiter tribus 
constituitur literis, quae sunt C, F, c, et est C-c diapason, id est acutissimum 
et eius gravissimum; E’vero media finit eum || cum magistro, cum quo etiam G133b 
diapente communiter, diatesseron vero suscipit in gravibus. 

Tetrardus cum suo subiugali quia quarti sunt necessario omnia quae 
quarta sunt requiritur, || quartas videlicet in omnibus quadricbordis literas R106 
quae sunt D, G, d, g, quartas diapason species quae sunt D-d, G-g, quartam 
diapente speciem quae est G-d, quartam qtioque diatesseron speciem quae 
est D-G. Haec generalis institutio ita illis subdividitur. Ex quatuor praedictis 
literis tres sibi sumit autenticus, id est G, d, g, et est G-g diapason, id est eius 
acutissimum et gravissimum, d vero media saeculorum amen continet. || Habet V85ra 
diapente G—d\ diatesseron d-g, in superioribus. Subiugalis eius similiter tri¬ 
bus disponitur literis, quae stmt D, G, d; et est D-d, diapason id est eius acu¬ 
tissimum et gravissimum; G vero media finit eum cum magistro, cum quo 
etiam diapente communiter, diatesseron vero collocat in gravibus. 

Ecce omnis ordinatim expensae; cum tropis etiam literae finitae sunt. 


Graves Finales Superiores Excellentes 



ABGDEFGah c d e f g a 



Subiugalium Autbenticorum 

, , complexio comprehensio 

(FiguraS.l) ^ ^ 


1 media] medio V | communiter MSS] communitur G B E || 5 speciem] speciam E || 
5-6 diapente add. in. marg. V || 6 speciem] speciam E || 10 superioribus] su add. sup. lin. 
V I eius] vero V || 13 communiter MSS] communitur G B E || 15 requiritur] requirit G 
B II 20 d| i) V G II 23 cum quo] cumquo E || 24 communiter MSS] communitur G B E || 
Fig. 8.1 om. V G B 
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B-h, that is, its highest and lowest points; the middle E is its final along with the 
master, with which it also possesses in common a diapente and a diatessaron, 
[the latter] below. 

Because they are thirds, tritus with its subordinate necessarily demand all 
things that are third, namely the third letters in all the tetrachords, which are C, 
F, c, /; the third species of diapason, which are C-c and F-f\ the third species of 
diapente, which is F-c\ and the third species of diatessaron, which is C-F. This 
general structure is subdivided into two as follows: From the four above-stated 
letters the authentic^^ is lord over three, that is, F, c, f; the diapason is F-f, that 
is, its highest and lowest points; the middle c functions for the saeculorum amen. 
It has the diapente F-c and in the superiores the diatessaron c-f. Its subordinate is 
similarly constituted of three letters, which are C, F, c; the diapason is C-c, that 
is, its highest and lowest points; middle F gives it its final along with the master, 
with which it assumes a diapente and diatessaron in common but [the latter] 
below. 

Because they are fourths, tetrardus with its subordinate necessarily require 
all things that are fourth: the fourth letters in all the tetrachords, which are 
D, g, d, g\ the fourth species of diapason, which are D-d and G-g\ the fourth 
species of diapente, which is G-d; and the fourth species of diatessaron, which 
is D—G. This general structure is subdivided into these [parts] as follows: From 
the four above-mentioned letters the authentic takes three, that is, G, d, g\ the 
diapason is G-g, that is, its highest and lowest points; middle d sustains the 
saeculorum amen. It has the diapente G—d and in the superiores the diatessaron 
d-g. Its subordinate is similarly arranged with three letters, which are D, G, d; 
the diapason is D-d, that is, its highest and lowest points; middle G is its final 
along with the master, with which it has a diapente in common but the diates¬ 
saron placed below. 

You see—everything is laid out in order; the letters are indeed determined 
with the modes. 


Graves, Finales Superiores Excellentes 



ABGDEFGah c d e f g I 



Plagal Group Authentic Group 

Figure 8.1. 


75. Hermann here drops magister and reverts to autenticus for this and the parallel 
sentence in the next paragraph. Retaining magister in this sentence would have resulted 
in the redundant “master is lord . . .” 
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(IX. De tropo Ptolomeico ex a constante) 

II Restat ut supradictum est una vox, id est ^ super acuta; cuius haec secun- E35 
dum mensuram est ratio, quod in ea primus quadrupli passus sicut in media 
a secundus finitur; secundum distributionem vero literarum, cum omnis 
5 tropus supra diapason aliquam vocem licentia accipiat, etiam et istam id 
est i tetrardus qui ei proximus est iure licentiae optinebit. Quam rationem 
Ptolomaeus non intuens, nec praedictam D duplicitatem perspiciens, quod 
in medietatis lo-||-co et coniunctione quadrichordorum posita tarn sub- G134a 
iugalem tetrardi quam etiam protum informare debeat, expensis quatuor 
10 autenticis et || tribus subiugalibus, cum secundum eum tetrardo subiugalis Bll 
deesset, || et omnibus ad invicem comparatis ipsum i superesset, octavum R107 
tonum per a quod est mese et per praedictum ^ id est nete yperboleon dis- 
posuit, multipliciter delinquens, quia et dispositis rite tribus subiugalibus, 
quartum quarto loco subtraxit, et eundem post omnis finales ponens, dis- 
15 cipulum magistro superposuit, et ideo Ypermixolidium vocavit; cum reliqui 
recte a subiectione vocabula tenerent. Postremo quod est absurdissimum 
cum eius dispositio ab a in i consistat, non aliam quam Ypodoricam posi- 
tionem de qua etiam praedictum est incurrit. Nulla enim alia positio est a 
mese ad nete yperboleon, quam quae est a proslambanomenon ad mese; et 
20 ideo ipsa lege naturae utrimque Ypodorica est; est enim a, i diapason id est 

acutissimum et gravissimum, || media vero d quae item non alius tropi fina- E36 
lis quam proti suique subiugalis esse poterit. Item || e, f, quae deuteri sunt G134b 


2 una vox] vox una V | a] a R G B, et passim || 2-3 acuta . . . secundum men add. man. 
corr. (?)post ras. V || 5 istam] ipsam V G B || 7 Ptolomaeus] Ptolemeus V E; Ptolomeus R; 
Ptolomaeus (recte) G B || 8 coniunctione] coniunctionem G; coniunctionem corr. coni¬ 
unctione V I quadrichordorum] quadrichordarum E || 10 tetrardo] tetrachordo R || 
15 Ypermixolidium] ipomixolidium R; ypermixilydium V; hypomixolydium G; hyper- 
mixolydium B || 16 est add. sup. lin. V || 17 ab] in ras., corr. ab V || 19 nete yperboleon] 
neteyperboleon E||20 a om. G||21 d] i)GB||22 e,f] E, F GB 
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9. On the Ptolemaic Mode on a™ 

As stated above, there remains one pitch [to be discussed], that is, the super¬ 
acute According to measurement, this is its relationship, that the first step of 
the quadruplum terminates on it, as the second step does on middle a; accord¬ 
ing to the distribution of the letters, since every mode is given license to take 
some pitch beyond the diapason, so also tetrardus (which is next to it) may take 
this pitch, that is, i, by right of this license. Not considering this relationship 
nor perceiving the above-mentioned duplicated D (which, being placed in the 
middle and joining the tetrachords, necessarily forms both the subordinate 
of tetrardus and protus [authentic ])and having laid out four authentics and 
three subordinates (since, according to him, there is no subordinate for tetrar¬ 
dus, and § is left over when all have been coupled together in turn), Ptolemy 
arranged an eighth tone^® between a, which is the mese, and the aforemen¬ 
tioned i, that is, nete hyperboleon. In this he went astray many times over, because, 
having duly arranged three subordinates, he took the fourth from the fourth 
place, placing it after all the finales, [and thus] set the pupil above the master 
and therefore called it Hypermixolydian,^® though the others rightly take their 
designations from their inferior [positions]. Finally, what is most absurd: since 
his arrangement extends from a to i, he stumbles into none other than the 
Hypodorian arrangement, of which there has been previous mention. For the 
disposition from mese [a\ to nete hyperboleon [S] is none other than that from 
proslambanomenos [A] to mese [a], and thus by the very law of nature each is 
Hypodorian; for the diapason is a-1, that is, its lowest and highest points, with 
middle pitch d, which again can be the final of no mode other than protus and 
its subordinate. Likewise e [and] f, which are of deuterus and tritus, will not be 


76. ANON. Wolf, 222-23, draws heavily on this chapter for his discussion of the topic 
and includes quotations or close paraphrases of some of Hermann’s language. 

77. Hermann always specifies subiugalis but often leaves autenticus understood. 

78. Hermann uses “tonus” in this chapter rather than his usual “tropus.” Boethius, 
from whom this discussion clearly derives, uses “modus” (BOETH. mus., iv.l7, 343-47; 
Fundamentals, trans. Bower, 157—61). 

79. “ipomixolydium” in R, “hypomixolidium” in G, but “ypermixilidium” in V, 
“hypermixolidium” in B and in Boethius. Wolf, “Ein anonymer Musikraktat,” 233, sug¬ 
gests that this mixup is not due directly to Ptolemy but to Boethius, who misquotes 
Ptolemy. Hermannus clearly had access to Boethius’s writing, but it is doubtful that he 
had direct access to Ptolemy’s (see introduction, pages 29-31); his description matches 
Boethius’s tables much better than it does Ptolemy’s. See BOETH. mus., iv.l7, 343-47; 
Fundamentals, trans. Bower, 157-61; PTOL. harm., 11.10.63.5-7, 63; Harmonics, trans. 
Barker, 336; trans. Solomon, 89. Boethius calls the mode in question Hypermixolydian 
and omits all reference to Hypomixolydian, which would account for its position above 
the Mixolydian. Ellinwood questioned Hermann’s understanding of the prefix hyper 
(page 35, footnote 107), but it seems more likely that Hermann is calling attention to 
what he sees as a disruption of nature and logic. See also WILLEH. HIRS. mus., chapter 
26 (42-44); QUAEST. MUS., chapter 13 (25-27). 
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et triti non erunt || mediae inter a et S; ideo nec finales. Quid ergo? Quia V85rb 
discipulus est tetrardi fortasse sui magistri literam id est g sortitur mediam 
et ideo finalem. Sed gnon est media inter a et ergo nec finalis. Amplitis. 

Omnis subiugalis a sua gravi propria diatesseron specie ad finalem suum, a 
5 finali vero eadem diapente specie qua et magister ascendit. Ergo si g inter a 
et 3 media vel finalis erit, oportet tit infra se diatesseron et supra diapente 
habeat. Sed g infra bis diatesseron supra tonum habet; non est ergo subiuga¬ 
lis. Age ergo; sit autenticus quintus ab a in 3. Sed omnis autenticus habet ali- 
quam mediam ex his literis a, h, c, d; et inter act i, d media est. Sed ostensa 
10 est haec esse proti eiusque suhiugalis. Non est igitur hie aliquis novus tropus; 

sed Ypodorius repetitur. Dicatur ergo huic Ptolomeico || tropo: Quia super R108 
magistrum esse voluisti, tarn tuum quam magistri ius perdidisti. Sit ergo pro 
te octavus tonus a /) in d mediante G. 


(X. Tropicarum dispositionum summa) 

15 Placet igitur omnis tropicas repetere institutiones; et brevissima sententia 
facere manifestiores. 

Ypodorius disponitur ab A in a, mediatur et finitur D. 

II Ypofrigius constituitur a if in h, mediatur et finitur E. E37 

Ypolidius construitur a C in c, mediatur et finitur F. 

20 Ypomixolidius ordinatur a i) in d, mediatur et finitur G. 



(Figura fO.f) 


2 sui] finit G || 1 ergo add. in marg. V || 9-10 Sed ostensa est haec esse] Sed haec ostensa 
est, esse V || 11 huic add. sup. tin. R | Ptolomeico recte; Ptolomaico R V G B E || 13 G] g 
V II 19 a C in c] a c in c G || Fig. 10.1 tineas superiores om. G 
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middle pitches between a and 3 and therefore not finals. What next? Since it 
is the disciple of tetrardus, perhaps it has selected its master’s letter, that is, g, as 
its medial pitch and therefore its final. But gis not the medial pitch between a 
and 3 and thus not the final. Furthermore, every subordinate ascends from its 
own low point by the proper species of diatessaron to its own hnal, and from 
the final it ascends by the same species of diapente as does its master. So then, 
if g'were the middle pitch or final between a and 3, it is necessary that it have 
a diatessaron below it and a diapente above it. But g has a double diatessaron 
below and a tone above; it is not, therefore, a subordinate.®** Moving on: let 
there be a fifth authentic [mode] from a to 3. Now every authentic has some 
middle pitch taken from the letters a, h, c, d; and between a and 3 the middle 
pitch is d. But it has been shown that this is of protus and its subordinate. This 
is not, then, some new mode but the Hypodorian repeated. So let it be said to 
this Ptolemaic mode, “Because you have wished to be above your master, you 
have destroyed your own rights as well as your master’s. Therefore let there be 
instead of you an eighth tone from D to d, with G as the middle pitch.”®* 

10. Summary of Modal Arrangements 

It seems fitting now to restate all the modal fundamentals and to make them 
clearer in a very brief declaration.®^ 

Hypodorian is disposed from A to a, the middle pitch and final is D. 
Hypophrygian is arrayed from 21 to h, the middle pitch and final is E. 
Hypolydian is constructed from C to c, the middle pitch and final is F. 
Hypomixolydian is ordered from D to d, the middle pitch and final is G. 



ABC 
The lowest 
extremity: 
graves 


E F G 
The middles, 
which are also 
finales 


The highest 
extremity: 
superiores 


Figure 10.1. 


80. There are two TST diatessarons (fourth and first species, in Hermann’s account) 
descending from g; ascending from g is a third-species diapente (TSTT), though 
Hermann has not recognized it in this octave. This therefore cannot be the subordinate 
form of Mixolydian. 

81. In other words, the correct form for Hypomixolydian. Cf. below, pages 92-93. 

82. Unlike the parallel passage below on the authentic modes, this summary does 
not mention the reciting tones. 
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II Hie notandum est quod omnis subiugalis in quarto, omnis autem auten- 
ticus ut post patebit in quinto loco mediam sortitur. Quod non est mirum. 
Nam quartus quadrupli passus a quo subiugales oriuntur, quatuor; ter- 
cius autem a quo autentici procedunt quinque voces includit. Unde cum 
5 unaquaeque ex quatuor gravibus suam in quatuor finalibus pro media vel 
finali suam octavam in quatuor su-||-perioribus acceperit; recte quatuor subi¬ 
ugales per graves, finales, superiores, gravati, mediati, exaltati, dispositionem 
suam terminaverunt. Ubi hoc vigilanter intuendum est, quod si subiugalis 
quartus socios suos quarto loco non sequeretur, G quoque sola ex mediis 
10 medietate privaretur. 


Nunc his non inutiliter inspectis, de autenticis similia faciamus: 


Dorius disponitur a Z) in d, mediatur et initiatur a. 

Frigius construitur ah E in e, mediatur sed non initiatur h. 
Lidius ordinatur ab Fin f, mediatur et initiatur c. 

15 Mixolidius modulatur a Gin g, mediatur et initiatur d. 



(Figura 10.2) 


(XL Comparatio quadrichordorum) 

II Sicut subiugales superius principio, medio, fine, propriis et principalibus 
chordis ideoque et literis informati, tria prima quadrichorda id est grave, 
finale, superius, occupaverunt excellens vero reliquerunt; simili modo 
20 autentici propriis et principalibus chordis et literis instituti, tria sequentia 
id est finale, superius, excellens, possederunt, grave autem dimiserunt. Et 
notandum quod omnia extremitatem, duo tantum quadrichorda optinent 
medietatem; haec autem sunt finale et superius. Sciendum || quoque est 


I est om. V G B I omnis autem] autem omnis V || 5 suam] sua G || 9 loco add. sup. lin. V 

II 12-15 initiatur] iniciatur in quater G B || 15 if] Z) G || 13 ab] a littera b add. sup. lin. V || 
Fig. 10.2 om. V G B II 21 autem] vero V G B 


V85va 

G135a' 


GlSSb' 


R109 

E38 


G135a2 

B12 


G135b2 
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Here one should note that every subordinate selects its middle pitch in 
the fourth place but that every authentic selects it in the fifth place, as will 
be clear later. This is no marvel. For the fourth step of the quadruplum (from 
which the subordinates originate) includes four pitches, while the third step 
(from which the authentics proceed) includes hve. Wherefore, since any one 
of the four graves receives its [corresponding member] in the four finales for 
its medial pitch or final and its octave in the four superiores, the four subordi¬ 
nates, weighed down in the graves, mediated in the finales, and elevated in the 
superiores, have rightly concluded their arrangement. And so it should be care¬ 
fully considered that if the fourth subordinate did not follow its fellows in the 
fourth place, G alone of all the middle pitches would actually be deprived of its 
medial function. 

And now, having investigated these matters not unprofitably, let us do like¬ 
wise with the authentics. 

Dorian is disposed from D to d, the middle pitch and initio^^ is a. 

Phrygian is constructed from E to e, the middle pitch but not the initio is h. 

Lydian is ordered from F to f, the middle pitch and initio is c. 

Mixolydian is measured out from G to g, the middle pitch and initio is 



D E F G 
Lowest extremity, I 
in which are the , 
finals 


ah c d e f 
The middles, in I Most acute ex- 
Which are also the/\ tremity, in which . 
initials of the / \are the highest/ 
^differentia^ \ ascents 


Figure 10.2. 


11. Comparison of Tetrachords 

Just as the subordinates, above, are formed at the beginning, middle, and end 
by their proper and principal pitches and therefore letters and occupy the first 
three tetrachords, that is, the grave, finale, and superius, but leaving out the excel- 
lens, in a like manner the authentics are instituted by their proper and prin¬ 
cipal pitches and letters and hold the next three [tetrachords], that is, finale, 
superius, and excellens, but forgo the grave. And one should note that all [the tet¬ 
rachords] obtain an extreme [position] but only two a middle [position], and 
these are the finale and superius. Further, one should most carefully learn that 


83. Initio refers to the beginning of the saeculorum amen or cadential formula (i.e., 
the reciting tone), not to the initium or opening gesture of a psalm tone. Cf. figure 10.2. 

84. PS.-GUIDO, 56b-57a, gives a parallel but even briefer summary in terms of ambi¬ 
tus only. 
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vigilantissime, quod non secundum quorundam opinionem ideo auten- 
tici vocantur, quod tria suprema occupantes quadrichorda per acumen se 
extollere poterunt, cum si hac in re ad vocem intendatur, etiam in gravibus 
idem ipsi haberi possint, sed ideo, quia in medietate quae principalitatem 
5 optinet, primi primordialem troporum positionem cum ipsis primis literis, 

in extremitadbus vero secundam troporum posi-||-tionem sive repetitionem V85vb 
cum ipsis secundis literis habent. Primae enim literae sunt A || B C D; secun- G136a' 
dae vero D E F G. Subiugales vero inde dicuntur, quod in medietatis suae 
principalitate || secundas literas id est D E F G, in extremitadbus primas sor- E39 
10 tiuntur id est A B C D. 

Quodsi aliquis hie argutius occurrens dicat cum || similis sit quadrichor- Riio 
dorum vel troporum positio, non multum curandum quas literas quodlibet 
accipiat quadrichordum; et nos id ipsum fatemur, dum modo utrumque 
diapason similibus notetur literis. Nam cum duo septena vocum discrimina 
15 quatuor ut dictum est reddant quadrichorda; quaelibet vox in || duobus pri- G136b' 
oribus suum diapason quod est octava vel aequisonantia in duobus sequend- 
bus simili requirit litera. Quapropter sive praedictis sive aliis duo diapason 
notentur literis, nihil praefatae obesse poterit ration!; sed quaecumque 
primae proponentur, autenticis ad medietates, subiugalibus devenient 
20 ad extremitates; et quae secundae subiugalibus ad medietates, autend- 
cis provenient ad extremitates. Sit ergo propositum primas literas El I K L 
secundas L M N O haberi. Elas igitur pro exemplo in quatuor disponamus 
quadrichordis: 


Graves Finales 



H 1 K L M N O 

A B C D E F G 


(Figura 11.1) 


Excellentes 



h i k 1 m n o 

a h c d e f g 


h 

h 

a 

a 


II Videsne quaeso quod literarum mutatio nihil praedictam autenticorum G136a^ 
25 et suhiugalium radonem mutet, sed quae pro primis habitae sunt autenti¬ 
corum quae pro secundis subiugalium teneant medietatem? Ex his omni¬ 
bus illos II etiam errasse colligitur, qui nullam vocum vel quadrichordorum E40 


3 extollere] se add. V | hac in re] in hac re V || 4 haberi] habere B || 5 optinet] optinent 
V; obtinet G B || 7 secundis literis] literis secundis V|ABCD]ABcDV;ah cdB;A 
B C D E II 8 D EF G] d e fgVRB; d. e. f. g. G; d e fgE II 9 D E FG] d.e.f.g. G; d efg 
E||10ABCD]AbcdR;ABcdV;A. B. C. D. G;ahcdE||ll hie om. G || 15 duobus] 
duabus G II 16 duobus] duabus G || 17 litera] licentia G B | Quapropter] Quae propter 
E II 18 obesse poterit] poterit obesse V || 22 pro exemplo om. G || 27 illos etiam errasse] 
etiam errasse illos V 
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the authentics are not so called (according to the opinion of some) because, 
occupying the three highest tetrachords, they can elevate themselves by their 
keenness (though if attention is given to pitch in this matter, they retain their 
quality [even if sung] in the low register); rather, they are so called because in 
the middle position (which holds the primary place) they hrst have the pri¬ 
mary disposition of the modes with the very first letters, while in the extremes 
they have the second disposition or repetition of the modes with the second 
letters. For the first letters are A, B, C, D, the second letters are D, E, F, G. The 
subordinates are then so called because in the principal or middle [disposi¬ 
tion] they take the second letters, that is, D, E, F, G, and in the extremes the 
first letters, that is, A, B, C, D.®® 

And if anyone coming by should say slyly that, since the disposition of tetra¬ 
chords and modes is similar, it does not much matter what letters are given to 
any of the tetrachords, we will grant that much, provided that each diapason 
be notated with like letters. For since, as stated, the two seven-fold divisions 
of the pitches yield four tetrachords, any pitch in the two lower tetrachords 
requires a like letter for its diapason, which is the eighth or equal-sounding 
pitch, in the two higher [tetrachords]. Accordingly, whether the two diapa¬ 
sons are notated with the stated letters or with others, nothing can tell against 
the before-mentioned relationship; for whatever letters are proposed as firsts 
will arrive in the authentics in the middle positions, in the subordinates in the 
extremes; and those [letters] that are put forth as seconds will come forth in 
the subordinates in the middle positions, in the authentics in the extremes. 
Let it then be proposed that Ft, I, K, L be taken as the first letters and L, M, N, 
O as the seconds. Let us then arrange these in four tetrachords, for example: 


Graves Finales 



H 1 K L M N O 

A B G D E F G 


Figure 11.1. 



h 

h 

a 

a 


Do you not see, 1 ask, that the change of letters in no way changes the stated 
relationship of the authentics and subordinates but that those letters that are 
taken as firsts in the authentics and seconds in the subordinates retain the 
medial function? From all this it is gathered that they erred who, making no 
distinction between pitches and tetrachords, placed the same sign practically 


85. The manuscripts and editions are inconsistent in the sizes of these letters; 
Hermann is apparently using them in a general sense, again referring to pitch classes. 
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differentiam facientes, eadem fere ubique in quintis locis signa ponunt, cum 
indubitanter verum sit, quod nullus sonus cum suo quin to perfecte concordat. 

II Non ab re est etiam et illud considerare, cum quatuor tropica sint V86ra 
quadrichorda et post graves aliud alio altius ascendat quare solum ter- 
5 cium, superius, vocetur, cum ei ad hue aliud id est excellens, superius sit. 

Sciendum est ergo hoc cum secundum positionem, turn etiam secun-||-dum G1.86b^ 
dignitatem || fieri quod etiam comparativtim nomen ostendit. Nam cum Rill 
duo sint media, finale et superius; finali superius tarn dignitate quam posi- 
tione altius ascendit. De positione nihil attinet dicere; de dignitate unde et 
10 maxime nomen accepit illud dicendum est, quod ei soli ex mediis primor- 
dialis troporum positio cum ipsis primis literis sorte cecidit, unde et ex eo 
sicut praedictum est autentici principalitatem sicut ex sequenti medio cui 
secunda troporum positio cum secundis literis contigit suam subiugales acci- 
piunt dignitatem. 

1.5 Excellens non || de maiori dignitate sed de acutissima vocis qualitate B13 
nomen accepit; quod etiam positivum nomen ostendit. Cui cum finale tarn 
positione quam lite-||-ris sit aequale quaeri potest quare illi potius quam isti G1.37a 
fines cantionum deputatae sint. Ad quod dicendum, quia prior est intensio 
quam remissio; et cuiuslibet operis processus intensionem, finis vero quaerit 
20 remissionem. Unde et cantilenae post excellentium intensionem in inferi- 
oribus finem requirunt vel remissionem ideoqtie et finales dicuntur. 

II In quo loco quaeri potest quare autentici per tria quadrichorda ascen- E41 
dentes et per eadem descendentes requiescant; subiugales vero similiter 
quoque per tria ascendentes, non per tria descendant, sed in media via, id 
25 est in finalibus subsistant. Quod ita solvitur. Congruum est ut duo principa- 
lia officia, id est saeculorum amen et fines, in principalitate duarum medieta- 
tum teneantur; ut sicut simul in primaria medietate saeculorum amen, ita in 
secundaria simul omnes fines suos possideant. 


3 ab] abs G || 4 alio om. G | ascendat] ascendit V G || 6 hoc add. sup. lin. V || 10 nomen 
accepit] nomen accepit nomen V || 12 praedictum] supradictum V G B | ex] et V G || 
13-14 accipiunt] accipiant V G B || 18 deputatae] deputati V G B || 23 eadem] easdem 
V II 25-26 principalia cor. sup. lin. man. alt. V 
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always at every fifth position, even though it is undoubtedly true that no sound 
blends perfectly with its fifth.®® 

Nor is it off-topic to consider why, since there are four modal tetrachords, and 
after the graves each ascends higher than the preceding one,®^ only the third 
is called superius [higher], though another, that is, excellens, is above it. One 
should know, therefore, that [this tetrachord] is made both according to disposi¬ 
tion and rank, which the comparative form of the name shows.®® For while there 
are two middle tetrachords,and superius, the supetiushzs ascendance over 
the finale as much in rank as in disposition. There is nothing of consequence to 
say about its disposition. About its rank, from which it very largely receives its 
name, there is this to be said: that the primordial disposition of the modes with 
the very first letters fell by chance to this one of the middle tetrachords alone, 
on which account, just as stated above, the authentics take preeminence, just 
as the subordinates receive their rank from the next middle tetrachord, with 
which the second disposition of the modes with the second letters is concerned. 

The excellens receives its name not from any greater rank but from the very 
high feature of its pitches, which the positive [form of] its name shows.®® Since 
the finale is equal to it both by disposition and by letters, it may be asked why 
the finals of chants have been assigned to the [finale tetrachord] rather than 
to the [excellens^. To which the answer is: because intensio comes before remis- 
sio,^^ and the course of any work®^ seeks intensio while the end seeks remissio. 
Consequently, after intensio to the excellentes, melodies also seek an end or remis¬ 
sio in the lower pitches, and for this reason the latter are called finales. 

At this point it may be asked why the authentics, ascending through three 
tetrachords and descending through the same, come to rest, but the subor¬ 
dinates, similarly rising through three tetrachords, do not descend through 
three but stop midway, that is, in the finales. This is resolved as follows: It is fit¬ 
ting that the two principal functions, that is, the saeculorum amen and the finals, 
should be held in the domain of the two middle [tetrachords], so that just as 
all [modes] hold their saeculorum amen in the primary middle tetrachord,®^ so 
do they all possess their finals in the secondary middle [tetrachord].®® 


86. Another critical reference to the Enchiriadis system and its notation. 

87. Literally, “each ascends higher than the other.” 

88. Superius is the comparative form of superus. 

89. Excellens is the positive form of the adjective. 

90. Intensio 2 .nA rmhsio have been used previously in the sense of “to tune up” and “to 
tune down,” respectively. The sense is no doubt to ascending and descending melodic 
motion, but Hermann prefers to use intensio and remissio rather than ascensio and descen- 
sio (he uses participial forms of these in the next paragraph). It is not possible to know 
his reasons for this, but intensio and remissio also carry the connotations of “intensifica¬ 
tion” and “relaxation,” which are much to the point he is making. 

91. Hermann may or may not mean “musical work”; his language is not specific here. 

92. I.e., the superius —“primary” in that it duplicates the first tetrachord (graves). 

93. I.e., the finale —“secondary” in that it differs from the first tetrachord (graves). 
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(XII. De duobus tropis ex D constantibus) 

Quia ergo nobis propositum est quaecumque idonea suggerit speculatio 
ad dilucidandas multiplices || monochor-||-di obscuritates in hoc opusculum 
quasi in unum fasciculum conferre; nolumus et illud esse occultum quare 
5 tarn Ypomixolidius quam Dorius inter D et d dispositionem accipiat. Potest 
enim mirum videri, quo modo in una eademque regione duo diversi effici- 
antur modi. Quod hac solvitur ratione. Cum quatuordecim voces ex quatuor 
reddantur quadrichordis, necesse est eas secundum paris numeri naturam 
duas medietates quae et praedictam diezeuxin || faciunt habere. Hae sunt 
10 autem G et a quarum una subiugalium medietates vel fines terminat altera 
autenticorum medietates inchoat. Unde necesse est ut ea quae quarto loco 
stibiugales terminat, secundum medietates tetrardi eiusque subitigalis qui 
quarti sunt propria sit, id est G; ilia vero quae autenticos secundum medieta¬ 
tes inchoat solius proti propria sit, id est a. Hae igitur duae medietates inter 
15 unum diapason duos diversos de quibus agitur modos hac ratione confici- 
unt. Protus dispositus z Din d mediam habet a; finalem D. Ergo per cola et 
commata finemque has suas proprias saepius || frequentans literas, proprias 
qtioque diatesseron et diapente species quae sunt a-d, et D-a, in cantando 
recognoscens Ypomixolidio omnino dissimilis redditur. Item propter saepe 
20 dictam septenarum vocum medietatem, quae sicut duo quadrichorda 
conectit, ita etiam duorum dispositionem troporum accipit, Ypomixolidius 
qtioque a. D in d dispositus mediam habet G; ad quam et ipse per cola, com¬ 
mata, finem saepius sive intensus sive remissus recurrens proprias qtioque 
diatesseron et diapente species quae sunt D-G et G-d frequentans, proto 
25 omnino || contrarius efficitur. 


(XIII. Tabula troporum) 

His cognitis non est scitu ignobile, etiam indifferentes troporum positiones 
cognoscere. In qua descriptione, quod octo specialiter, hoc quatuor gener- 
aliter accipiunt hoc modo: 

II Protus disponitur ab A in d, mediatur D et a. 

Deuterus construitur a Bin e, mediatur E et b. 

Tritus ordinatur a G in / mediatur Fet c. 

Tetrardus modulatur a Z) in g; mediatur G et d. 


4 fasciculum in marg. R || 10 G et a] G et A V G | fines terminat] terminat fines V || 13 
quarti sunt propria sit] quarti sunt propria sint V G || 14 proti propria sit] proti pro¬ 
pria sint G I «] A G II 15 hac] hoc E || 16 habet add. sup. lin. V || 18 a-d] A, U V G B || 19 
Ypomixolidio] Ypomixolidius corr. -o sup. lin. V | redditur] erit V G B || 21 conectit] 
connectit V G B E || 23 sive om. V G B || 24 species om. V G B || 27 scitu] scitum E || 28 
hoc] haec G || 30 d] D G || 30-31 mediatur] mediatur in B bis\\ 32 Gin/] Cet/G 
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V86rb 


G137b 


E42 
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V86va 

G138 
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12. The Two Modes on D 

Since it is our purpose to include in this litde treatise—in one sheaf, as it were— 
whatever pertinent speculation sheds light on the multiple obscurities of the 
monochord, we do not wish that it be hidden why the Hypomixolydian and Do¬ 
rian [modes] both take a disposition between D and d. It may indeed seem a 
marvel, how two different modes can be produced in one and the same range. 
The question is resolved by this reasoning: Since fourteen pitches are rendered 
from four tetrachords, it is necessary that, according to the nature of even num¬ 
bers, they have two middle pitches, which make the above-mentioned disjunc¬ 
tion.®^ These are G and a, of which one ends the middle or final pitches of the 
subordinates and the other begins the middle pitches of the authentics. It is 
thus necessary that the one that in the fourth place ends the subordinates, that 
is, G, be proper, regarding the middle pitches, to tetrardus and its subordinate, 
which are fourths. But the one that is proper, regarding the middle pitches, to 
protus alone, that is, a, begins the authentics. These two middle pitches thus 
bring about, within one diapason, the two different modes with which we are 
dealing, by this rationale: Protus, arranged from D to d, has a as the middle 
pitch and D as the final. Therefore, by making more frequent use of these its 
own proper letters in clauses, phrases, and conclusions and by emphasizing, 
in singing, its proper species of diatessaron and diapente (which are a—d and 
D-a), it is rendered altogether distinct from the Hypomixolydian. Likewise, 
because of the oft-mentioned midpoint of the seven pitches, which, just as it 
connects two tetrachords, so also receives the arrangement of two modes: the 
Hypomixolydian, also arranged from D-d, has G as the middle pitch; by return¬ 
ing to it quite often in clauses, phrases, and conclusions, whether in intensio or in 
remissio, and by making frequent use also of its proper species of diatessaron and 
diapente (which are D-G and G—d), this mode is made altogether unlike protusP^ 

13. Table of the Modes 

These things being known, it is not unrewarding to resolve to learn the unvary¬ 
ing dispositions of the modes. In describing this, what the eight [modes] 
receive in particular the four \manetiae\ receive in general, in this manner:®® 

Protus is arranged from A to d and has its middle pitches on D and a. 

Deuterus is constructed from Btoe and has its middle pitches on E and h. 

Tritus is ordered from Cto/and has its middle pitches on Tand c. 

Tetrardus is measured out from Dto g and has its middle pitches on G and d. 


94. “disjunction”: diezeuxin; Hermann uses the Greek term, though written in Latin 
characters in the MSS. 

95. Cf. PS.-GUIDO arithm., 59a-b. 

96. Here Hermann deals with the four maneriae rather than the eight modes. The 
ranges are those of the subordinates and authentics combined; the “middle pitches” are 
conjunctions of their diatessarons and diapentes. 
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II Ut ergo omnia priora fiant manifestiora, omnium troporum singillatim B14 
dispositionem sternamus in ordine hoc modo; 



s t“ 



h 


s t° 




(Figura 13.1) 


2 in ordine om. V G B || Fig. 13.1 V vide facs. 5, pagina 159 
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So that all the foregoing points may be made clearer, let us lay out the dis¬ 
positions of all the modes in order, one by one, in this manner:®^ 



s t” 



s t° 




Figure 13.1 


97. Figure 13.1, as it appears in V, may be seen in plate 5, page 159. 



























Dorius: 



Diapason 
Diapente pi atessar c 

G 




Frigius: 



Diapason 
Diapente p jatessar 



E ^ F JO G JO a JO b ^ c d 


Lidius; 



Diapason 
Diapente p iatessarc 


-p JO G JO a JO h ^ c d e 



Mixolidius: 



Diapason 

Diapente p jatessar 


G to ^ t^ b g ^ t° ^ t° ^ s 



(Figura 13.1. (explicit)) 














Dorian 



Diapason 
Diapente pi atessar c 

b 



Phrygian: 



Diapason 
Diapente p jatessar 



£ g -F JO G a JO b ^ c JO d 


Lydian: 


Diapason 
Diapente p jatessarp 


JO G !_,) h ^ ^ JO d JO t: 




Mixolydian: 



Diapason 

Diapente p jatessaro 


G ,o ^ 4.0 b r 444 d 40 f 

JO JO g JO JO S ■' 



Figure 13.1 (concluded). 
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(XrV. Autenticorum troporum et subiugalium differentia) 

II Nunc quod ad hunc locum dicendum distuli magis apparet, quare videli¬ 
cet mediae dicantur; ob hoc scilicet, quod unusquisque tropus proprio dia¬ 
pason conclusus, unam accipit mediam quae in subiugalibus diatesseron a 
5 gravibus, diapente ab acutis, in autenticis vero diatesseron ab acutis diapente 
accipiat a gravibus. Igitur quia septem diversae voces octo tropos omnino 
inter se diversos efficiunt, colligi potest, quod septem per se multiplicati id 
est septies septem XLVIIII || vocum discrimina positione diversa reddunt hoc 
modo: 


A B 
B C 
C D 
D E 
E E 
E G 
G a 


C D 
D E 
E E 
F G 
G a 
a h 
h c 


E F 
F G 
G a 
a h 
h c 
c d 
d e 


G a 
a h 
b c 
c d 
d e 

e f 
f g 


(Figura 14.1) 

10 In praecedenti figura diligentissime disposita etiam minus intelligentibus 
patet, quibus diapason, diapente, diatesseron speciebtis omnis tropus consi- 
stat, quod autenticos finales et excellentes, subitigales vero graves includant 
et superiores, quod autenticos finales superiores et excellentes, subiugales 
vero graves, finales, superiores deprimant, medient, exaltent, quod subi- 

15 ugales primum diatesseron dein diapente, autentici vero primum diapente, 
post ea habeant diatesseron; quod autenticis regulariter in graves, subiugali¬ 
bus II similiter non sit transitus in excellentes; quod autentici subiugalibus 
per diapente in finalibus, subiugales vero autenticis per diatesseron com- 
municent in superioribus; quod diapente in gravibus, diatesseron vero in 


11. omnis] omnibus V || 13 finales] finales et V G B | et excellentes om. V G B || 16 post 
ea] post ea vero V G B 


E45 

G139a 

R114 

V86vb 


E46 
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14. The Difference between Authentic and Subordinate Modes 

A matter that I have put off discussing to this point now comes up, namely, 
why the middle pitches are so called. Concerning this, one may know that any 
mode, enclosed by its proper diapason, has one middle pitch, which in the sub¬ 
ordinates takes a diatessaron below and a diapente above, but in the authentics 
takes a diatessaron above and a diapente below.®® Therefore, since the seven 
different pitches among themselves produce altogether eight different modes, 
it can be gathered that seven multiplied by itself (i.e., seven times seven) yields 
forty-nine different distinctions of the pitches by disposition, in this manner:®® 

ABCDEFGa 
B C D E F G a h 

C D E F G a h c 

D E F G a h c d 

E F G a h c d e 

F G a h c d e f 

Gab c d e f g 

Figure 14.1. 

In the preceding, very carefully laid-out figure,^®® it is clear, even to the less 
perceptive, of which species of diapason, diapente, and diatessaron each mode 
consists, [as follows]: [First], the finales and excellentes enclose the authentics, 
while the graves and superiores enclose the subordinates. [Second], the finales, 
superiores, and excellentes weigh down, mediate, and lift up the authentics, while 
the graves, finales, and superiores weigh down, mediate, and lift up the subordi¬ 
nates.^®^ [Third], the subordinates have first a diatessaron then a diapente, 
while the authentics have first a diapente, after which a diatessaron. [Fourth], 
the authentics do not as a rule cross over into the graves nor the subordinates 
likewise into the excellentes. [Fifth], the authentics share a diapente in xhe fina¬ 
les with the subordinates, while the subordinates share a diatessaron in the 
superioressNith the authentics. [Sixth], the diapente in the graves and the diates¬ 
saron in the finales may be found only in forms not of legitimate foundation.^®® 


98. In the subordinate modes, this middle pitch will also be the final. 

99. Figure 14.1, as it appears in V, may be seen in plate 5, page 159. 

100. I.e., figure 13.1, not 14.1. 

101. “the finales, superiores, . . . subordinates”: cf. PS.-GUIDO arithm., 58b. 

102. I.e., forms having the correct intervallic structures but not beginning and end¬ 
ing on suitable tetrachordal members; see above, pages 78-81. 
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finalibus formis tantum non legitima institutione || inveniatur; quod tres G139b 
diversae species diatesseron, quatuor diapente, octo vero consdtuant dia¬ 
pason (propter octo troporum qualitates, octava quippe specie inter unum 
idemque diapason quo et protus disponitur sed diversa medietate diversis 
5 quoque diapente et diatesseron speciebus distincta, quod et superius ple- 
nius dictum est); quod D sola inter omnes chordas biformis sit, hoc est quia 
quarta gravium et prima est finalium, et quia secundum id quod prima est, 
protum autenticum, secundum id vero quod quarta, quartum quoque infor¬ 
mat subiugalem; secundum id quod prima primas diatesseron et diapente 
10 species unam claudit, alteram || inchoat secundum id quod quarta, quartam R115 
diatesseron speciem in positione primae repraesentat. Similiter acutum d 
quarta est superiorum et prima excellentium, secundum id quod prima, pri¬ 
mas iterum diatesseron et diapente species unam claudit alteram inchoat, 
secundum id quod quarta iterum quartam diatesseron speciem repraesen- 
15 tat, secundum id quod prima protum quantum ad legem altissimo ascensu, 

secundum id || quod quarta quartum etiam subiugalem cum proto claudit; V87ra 
tetrardum vero quartum autenticum per saeculorum amen incipit. Et ut mani- 
festius dicamus, in nomine primae et quartae primum autenticum et quar¬ 
tum subiugalem hinc per gravissimum deprimit descensum, proto ad hue 
20 specialiter in ea finem habente, inde eosdem per altissimum elevat ascen- 
sum, tetrardo ad hue in ea saeculorum amen specialiter modulante. Haec ideo 
breviter sunt || recapitulata, ut uno intuitu lectoris oculis ingesta, promptiori E47 
et tenaciori capiantur memoria. 


(XV. Diatesseron inflexio) 

25 Oportet autem nos scire, quod omnis musicae rationis ad hoc spectat inten- B15 
tio, II ut II cantilenae rationabiliter componendae, regulariter iudicandae, G140a' 
decenter modulandae scientia comparetur. Quorum trium cui facultas 


6 L.p.: quod D sola inter omnes chordas biformis sit cf. FRUT. brev., 53. 


2 diapente supr. lin. V || 6 -D] d R || 7-10 prima est, protum autenticum . . . alteram 
inchoat secundum id quod om. G || 11 repraesentat] repraesentet V G || 14 quod add. 
sup. lin. V II 16 claudit om. V G B || 19 subiugalem] subiugalium V G B || 27 cui] cui a V 
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[Seventh], three different species constitute the diatessaron,^*'-^ four species 
the diapente, but eight may constitute the diapason^**^ (because of the eight 
qualities of modes, the eighth species of course being within one and the same 
diapason in which protus too is disposed but distinguished by different middle 
pitches and species of diapente and diatessaron, as was more fully discussed 
above). [Eighth], D alone among all the pitches has two aspects,because it 
is the fourth of the graves and the first of the finales and because in accordance 
with its function as a first it forms protus authentic, and in accordance with 
its function as a fourth it forms the fourth subordinate; in accordance with 
its function as a first, vis-a-vis the first species of diatessaron and diapente, it 
concludes the one and begins the other, and in accordance with its function 
as a fourth it displays the fourth species of diatessaron in the disposition of 
the first.^®® Likewise, high d is the fourth of the superiores and the first of the 
excellentes; in accordance with its function as a first (vis-a-vis the first species of 
diatessaron and diapente) it concludes the one and begins the other, and in 
accordance with its function as a fourth it displays the fourth species of diates¬ 
saron; in accordance with its function as a first it limits protus at its highest legit¬ 
imate point of ascent, and in accordance with its function as a fourth it limits 
also the fourth subordinate along with protus', it begins the saeculorum amen in 
the fourth or tetrardus authentic. And let us say this more clearly: On the one 
hand, in the name of both first and fourth, it takes the first authentic and the 
fourth subordinate down to their lowest point, protus in particular having its 
ending thereon, and on the other hand it elevates them to their highest point, 
tetrardus in particular inflecting its saeculorum amen thereon. These points have 
been briefly recapitulated so that, being cast into the reader’s eyes at a single 
glance, they may be more readily and tenaciously captured in memory. 

15. Inflection of Diatessarons 

Moreover, we ought to know that the aim of all musical reasoning is directed to 
this end: that the knowledge of composing melody rationally, of adjudicating it 
according to rule, and of inflecting it becomingly may be secured.Only one 


103. But Hermann identified four species “by position”; see above, pages 76-79. 

104. The verb is restated in the subjunctive here. Hermann’s description of octave 
species violates the pattern just established, that the number of species of any interval is 
one less than the number of notes contained in that interval; an eighth species of diapa¬ 
son may be recognized if one defines species in terms of position (as Hermann does). 

105. Cf. FRUT. brev., 50, 53-55; WILLEH. HIRS. mus. 15, 40-41; ARIBO mus., 31-33; 
QUEST. MUS, 1.13, 384-87; ANON. Wolf, 215-16 . 

106. “In the preceding . . . disposition of the first.” is a single sentence in the Latin, 
here broken up in the interest of intelligibility. 

107. Boethius also offers a tripartite division of musicianship: performers, compos¬ 
ers, and those who judge performance and composition (BOETH. mus. i.34, 223-25; 
Fundamentals, trans. Bower, 50-51). Boethius’s division is expressed in terms of classes 
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affuerit, is demum musicus recte dicendus erit. Ceterum non parvi habe- 
tur, nesciens componere, competenter novit iudicare. Porro tercio, hoc est 
modulandi immo ululandi studio caecum cantorum vulgus occupatur, nul- 
lius rationi cedens, nullius sententiae acquiescens, illud etiam non quasi 
5 proverbium sed quasi legibus indictum frequentans verbum, neuma quasi 
nemo; cum Greco eloquio neuma quasi noeumane, id est flatus ascendens 
dicatur; flatus vero duas habet partes, id est arsin et thesin, hoc est elevatio- 
nem et depositionem; || sed a meliori id est elevatione vel ascensu neuma R116 
dicitur, ut moneamur in cantilenae dulcedine quae flatu ab inferioribus ad 
10 superiora sonum impellente conficittir, ut cor de terrenis ad caelestia leve- 
mus; alioquin in vanum cantat, cuius mens voci non concordat. Aut ergo isti 
errant, aut divina sapientia, quae quia apud se sunt omnis thesauri sapien- 
tiae et scientiae absconditi, etiam huius artis inspirata notitia, sapienter sibi 
voluit cantari. Sed quo modo sapienter cantant, qui nihil de praedictis sci- 
15 unt, qui tropum tro-||-po permutantes confundunt, qui solam altisonantiam G140b' 


3-5 L.p.\ GUIDO reg., 332-34-. “Musicorum & cantorum magna est distantia,/ Isti 
dicunt, illi sciunt, quae componit Musica,/ Nam qui facit, quod non sapit, diffini- 
tur bestia”; lOH. COTT. mus., 52: “Nam cum musicus semper per artem recte ince- 
dat, cantor rectam aliquotiens viam solummodo per usum tenet. Cui ergo cantorem 
melius comparaverim quam ebrio, qui domum quidem repetit, sed quo calle reverta- 
tur penitus ignorat?” 


1 Ceterum] Caeterum R G E || 1-2 habetur] habendus est V G B || 6 neuma quasi 
noeumane] neuma quasi nemo V; neuma [quasi] nemo add. in marg. ad dextram par¬ 
tem man. alt. et rec. V || 8 depositionem] dispositionem E | vel ascensu om. V G B || 9 
moneamur] moneamus G E | quae] quia G B || 14 sapienter] sapientur E 
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who has skill in these three things will rightly be called a musician. Still, one is 
not to be held of small account who, not knowing how to compose, does know 
how to adjudicate competently. But the blind herd of singers is occupied only 
with the third [skill], that is, the study of inflecting (or rather, of howling),^®® 
yielding to no one’s reasoning, acquiescing to no one’s opinion,and repeat¬ 
ing, not as proverb but rather as if a thing prescribed by law, the phrase “a 
neume is a nobody”—though the Greek expression is “neuma is a noeumane,” 
that is, a rising breath.Breathing indeed has two parts, that is, arsis and the¬ 
sis, rising and falling, but neume is so called from its better part, that is, its rise 
or ascent, in order that we may be advised that in the sweetness of song (which 
is produced by the breath impelling the sound from the depths to the heights) 
we should lift our hearts from terrestrial things to things celestial; otherwise, 
he sings in vain whose mind does not concord with his voice. Therefore, either 
such persons err or divine wisdom (within which all treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are concealed) [errs], desiring to be discerningly praised in song 
inspired by the lore of this art.^^^ But how do those persons sing discern- 
ingly^^^ who know nothing of what is stated above, who confuse things by inter¬ 
changing mode for mode, who praise only the high note? In this respect they 


of persons, whereas Hermann’s is expressed more as a hierarchy of skills, and individual 
persons may have more than one of the basic skills. 

108. Ululare is translated to howl, as Hermann uses the word with respect to wolves 
in chapter 19. But Hermann’s mockery of singers is much more colorful (and more 
humorous) in the Latin: ululare aho means to wail, yell, shriek, hoot, etc.; the related noun 
ulula means screech owl. 

109. Hermann was not alone in his low opinion of “mere singers.” While Hermann 
was a young man, Guido wrote (GUIDO reg., 332-34; trans. Babb, HGJ, 106): “From 
the musician to the singer how immense the distance is;/ the latter’s voice, the former’s 
mind will show what music’s nature is;/ But he who does, he knows not what, a beast by 
definition is.” And not fifty years after Hermann’s death, Johannes Cotto wrote (lOH. 
COTT., 52; trans. Babb, HGf, 105): “Whereas the musician always proceeds correctly and 
by calculation, the singer holds the right road intermittently, merely through habit. To 
whom then should I better compare the singer than to a drunken man who does indeed 
get home but does not in the least know by what path he returns?” 

WO. Neuma and pneuma are used interchangeably by medieval authors. The for¬ 
mer, from the Greek veCpa, means “a nod” or “sign.” The latter is derived from pneo 
(tiveq)), meaning “to breathe.” The perfect passive participle (feminine) is pepnumene 
(TO;tvu|tEvr|), that is, “that which is breathed,” presumably the source of Hermann's form, 
noeumane, which is impossible. He may have used the form neuma (rather than pneuma) 
for the sake of the pun on nemo. The phrase “neuma quasi nemo” is underlined in V and 
given in abbreviation in the margin, making the pun much more apparent. 

111. Cf. GUIDO mien, 161; trans Babb, HGJ, 70. 

112. “discerningly” translates “sapienter” in these two sentences. “Sapienter” might 
also mean “wisely” or “tastefully.” The intent, perhaps, is “with proper religious attitude.” 
Perhaps Hermann was thinking of the antiphon Psallite deo nostro. . . psallite sapienter 
(GAO 4406), cited by ANON. Wolf, 204, and found in the Hartker Antiphoner, 72, and 
many other sources. 
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laudant? || In hoc tamen iusto || iudicio asino inferiores et imperiuores, qui 
et multo altius resonat et numquam ruditum mugitu vel alia qualibet voce 
mutabit. O insanam hominum miseriam; nemo quippe in grammatica quae 
ad placitum constat vitium patitur; in musica vero quae est omnino naturalis 
5 omnes fere non solum vitia non corrigunt sed etiam defendunt. 

Hactenus his plus iusto verbosius immoratus sum; dum me horum piget 
pudetque. Nunc te convenio, qui hoc delectaris studio, te hortor, tibi suadeo, 
ut iam dicta et deinceps dicenda tam manus quam vocis comprehendas 
exercitio. Maximae tamen troporum tibi curae sit agnitio; propter quos fere 
10 omnis musicae laborat intentio. Ad quam rem multum proderit, si quis pro- 
prias cuiusqtie diapente et diatesseron species tam monochordi quam vivae 
vocis usu memoriae inculcaverit. Non enim quemvis audiens tropum quis sit 
indubitanter pronuntiare poterit, || nisi iam dictis et deinceps dicendis diu 
multumque exercitatus fuerit. Sic igitur susum et iusum diatesseron species 
15 modulare: 


Proti Deuteri Triti Tetrardi 



(Figura 15.1) 

II Videsne ut omnes regular! et inconfuso ordine a propriis gravibus vel 
prin-||-cipalibus inchoentur, in propriis finalibus eleventur, item ubi incepe- 
runt de-||-ponantur? Inter quas quaedam D biformitas potest notari, quia et 
altissima est primae et gravissima quartae. || Prima quoque et quarta in posi- 
20 tione non in potestate similes in hoc differunt; quod prima prius intenditur 


1 L.p.: “iusto iudicio” Deut. 16:18. 


5 defendunt] Hue pertinet scholium quod in Vinvenitur, in marg. in man. rec.: Non corri¬ 
gunt vicia sed defendunt. Sed legit EUinwood: Non dicis quo “etiam defendunt.” 


1 imperitiores] igitur add. V || 2 numquam] num quam V G B; numquid R E || 11 maxi¬ 
mae] maxime V R G B E || 14 igitur] ergo V G B E || Fig. 15.1 Tetrardi inflectio Intense, 
Remisse V G B E; vide Variantiae Figurarum || 18 D om. G 


V87rb 

E48 


R117 


G140a2 

G140b2 

G141a 
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are by just judgment^^^ inferior to and less skilled than the ass, which both 
utters a much higher sound and never exchanges its braying for mooing or 
any other voice. Oh, the mad misery of men! Certainly no one tolerates a fault 
in grammar, which rests on settled [conventions]; but in music, which is alto¬ 
gether a natural art,^^^ nearly everyone not only does not correct errors but 
even defends them.^^^ 

So far I have rather verbosely lingered over these matters longer than is 
right, all the while annoyed by and ashamed of them. Now 1 invite you who 
delight in this study, 1 urge you, 1 enreat you to seize what has already been said 
and will be said later, with the exercise of both hand and voice. Let recognition 
of the modes be your greatest care; practically every musical purpose labors 
for them. To this end one will gain much if he will inculcate in his memory, by 
the use of both the monochord and the singing voice, the species of diapente 
and diatessaron proper to each mode. For there is no one who, on hearing any 
mode, will be able to identify it without doubt, unless he has long and many 
times practiced these things already stated and to be stated again. Inflect, 
therefore, the species of diatessaron up and down in this manner: 


Protus Deuterus Tritus Tetrardus 



Figure 15.1. 

Do you not see that they are all begun in a regular and unconfused order 
from the proper graves or principaks, lifted up to the proper finales, and then 
lowered to where they began? Among these species the dual nature of D can be 
observed, because it is both the highest pitch of the first and the lowest pitch 
of the fourth. And the hrst and fourth species, similar in disposition but not 


113. “just judgment”: cf. Deut. 16:18. Vulg.: “ludices et magistros constitues . . . ut 
iudicent populum iusto iudicio”; CPDV: “You shall appointjudges and magistrates ... so 
that they may judge the people with a justjudgment.” 

114. This is the topic of Anne Johnson’s paper, “Contrary to the Laws of Nature: The 
Judgment of Music as ‘Natural’ or ‘Unnatural’ in Medieval Music Theory.” 

115. At this point a third person has written in the margin of V, in a somewhat later 
cursive hand, “They do not correct vices but defend them.” Ellinwood read this “you do 
not say how [they] ‘even defend’ [them].” 
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et post remittitur, quarta prius remittitur et post intenditur. Has species fac¬ 
ile etiam una voce cantabis; si eas per consuetam saeculorum amen melodiam 
inceperis, || et propria diffinitione terminaveris. Quae quidem diffinitiones V87va 
licet pleniter et perfecte in finalibus cantentur et superioribus; tamen ulti- 
5 mae neumae in unoquoqtie quadrichordo a stio non discordant tropo. 


Ut autem longe superius dictum est quasi quaedam diatesseron species 
i^h videtur; sed quare non sit quia ibi non est dictum, hie dicendum indetur. 

Ubi primum simpliciter dicimus, quod cum tres diversae diatesseron species 
per II graves disponantur et finales, nulla harum tritonii dispositione consis- B16 
10 tit. Item. Quia omnis diatesseron species duobus tonis constat et semitonio, 

F-h, quia e contra tritono continuo continetur, diatesseron non reputatur. 

Item. Omnis diatesseron et diapente species duorum quadrichordorum 
collatione perficiuntur; || diatesseron quidem ex gravibus et finalibus, dia- R118 
pente vero ex finalibus et superioribus. Ergo si volo D-G primam diates- 
15 seron speciem dicere, quia ex duobus non fit quadrichordis mentior; erit 
ergo necessario quarta constans ex quarta gravi et ex quarta finali. Si dixero 
earn primam; forma me non institutione dixisse firmissime recole. Si E-a 
secundam definiam speciem erro, quamvis enim ex duobus fiat quadrichor¬ 
dis, tamen re-||-ctum non sequitur ordinem; nam E secunda finalium, a vero G141b 
20 prima est superiorum, primaque cum secunda nec || eadem positione nec E50 


1 et post] post ea V G B II 3 propria] prima V G B | diffinitione] deffinitione G || 7 est 
om. V G B I indetur] videtur R V G B E || 8 simpliciter dicimus] dicimus simpliciter V 
I tres om. V G B || 9 dispositione] positione R E || 11 e contra] econtra V || 1.5-16 erit 
ergo] ergo erit V || 16 ex^ om. V G B 
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in dominion,^differ in this respect: that the first species has intensio first and 
then remissio, while the fourth has remissio first and then intensioYow- will eas¬ 
ily sing these species, even from one pitch,if you will begin them with the 
customary melody of the saeculorum amen and conclude them with the proper 
ending. These endings may be sung fully and completely in the finales and the 
superiores; nevertheless, the final neumes in any one tetrachord are not discor¬ 
dant with their own mode. 

As was stated much earlier,^^® there appears to be a quasi-species of diates- 
saron, F-h; but since it was not stated there why it does not exist, a discussion is 
inserted here. In the first place, we say simply that although there are three dif¬ 
ferent species of diatessarons arranged through the graves and finales, none of 
these consists in the arrangement of the tritone. Again: since all species of dia- 
tessaron comprise two tones and a semitone and because T-b, on the contrary, 
is contained by three consecutive tones, it is not reckoned a diatessaron.^^® 
Again: all species of diatessaron and diapente are formed by a combination of 
two tetrachords: the diatessarons of the graves and finales and the diapentes of 
the finales and superiores. Therefore, if I wish to call D-G the first species of dia¬ 
tessaron, I lie, because it is not made from two tetrachords; it is necessarily the 
fourth species, established by the fourth gravis and the fourth finalis. If I state 
that it is the first species, reflect that I have surely spoken of its form and not its 
foundation.If I were to define E-a as the second species, I err; although it is 
made from two tetrachords, yet it does not follow the correct order, for E is the 
second of the finales while a is the first of the superiores, and a first pitch agrees 
with a second neither in the same arrangement nor in the same mode. It 


116. “disposition . . . dominion” (“positione . . . potestate”): Hermann uses another 
pair of words to distinguish species based on intervals from species based on tetra- 
chordal correspondences. 

117. Here Hermann appears to be using intensio and remissio in the sense of aiming 
toward and withdrawing from D —another instance of the dual nature of D and another 
way of presenting the relationship between the first and fourth species of diatessaron. 
Figure 15.1 clarifies the situation; see also the discussion in the introduction, page 27, and 
plate 3, page 157. He resumes his customary usage of these terms in the following pages. 

118. The meaning here is obscure—perhaps a reference to transposition? See the 
last sentence of chapter 1 (pages 64—65) and the introduction, page 35 and footnote 105. 

119. In chapter 5. 

120. Since all the successive intervals are the same (in this case, tones), the structure 
cannot be said to belong to any system of species. THEINR. DOV., 288-29, says that the 
diversity [of a simple order of species] consists “in the diverse location of an interval 
with respect to one or many unequal intervals”; “in uni vel pluribus inequalis intervalli 
diversa locatione.” He later sums this up succinctly (232-33): “convenientia licet ex mul- 
tis tonis composita semitonio carens non magis dividitur in species quam unis tonus”; 
“a congruity composed of however many tones but lacking a semitone can no more be 
divided into species than can a single tone.” 

121. That is, its intervallic sequence (TST) and not its structure in terms of tetra- 
chordal elements. Hermann’s terms are/orm« and institutio, respectively. 
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eodem tropo congruit. Restat ergo ut sit secunda species E-a formaliter. 
Similiter si F~h, de quo agitur terciam speciem dixero reprehendor; quia 
licet ex duobus fiat quadrichordis, tamen i^tercia finalium cum h secunda 
superiorum nec positionis nec tropi natura congruit; et cum tritono quo 
5 nulla alia species constat contineatur, nec institutiva nec formalis species 
habenda erit. Restat ergo ut hoc in loco tercia species formaliter per Fet per 
\> synemenon quamvis extraordinariam rationem fiat. Eodem modo G quarta 
finalium cum c tercia superiorum ut fiat quarta diatesseron species non foe- 
deratur; nam si regularis eius positio inspiciatur, id est tono, tono, semito- 
10 nio, erit potius || tercia diatesseron species. Igitur et in hoc loco formaliter V87vb 
quarta species per G—c interiecto semitonio synemenon habetur. Manifestum 
est ergo quia institutivae diatesseron species a finalibus recte removentur 
et superioribus; quia si ibi naturaliter essent nulla utique species deesset. Si 
enim synemenon quod non est regulare aufero; simul ibi terciam speciem 
15 cum quarta tarn naturalem quam formalem perimo. Sed hoc ut longe super- 

ius diximus non est mirum; || nam tercius primae mensurationis passus, quia R119 
quinque voces includit potius in his locis pentachorda quam tetrachorda 
operatur. 


Est ad hue subtilior ratio, quare E’-b diatesseron non habeatur. Haec ita 

^ . . . G14 

20 con-||-sideratur. || Intendo D-G diatesseron, et possum remittere diapente 

G-C, quia diatesseron ac diapente tono differunt. Item. Intendo D-a dia¬ 
pente, et possum remittere diatesseron a—E\ quia iterum differentia non 
repugnat. Item. Intendo E-a diatesseron, et possum remittere diapente 
fl-D; quia differentia sesquialteri ac sesquitercii congruit. Item. Intendo 
25 E-b diapente, sed non possum remittere diatesseron b-E"; quia semitonium 
numquam erit sesquialteri ac sesquitercii differentia. 

Haec pulcherrima solutio doctorum solum modo privilegio sequestratur; 
atque non inmerito aurea vocatur. 


2 de quo] quo de R V G B E || 4 superiorum] troporum V G || 5 constat om. V G B | 
institutiva] constitutiva G B || 6 erit] est G || 7 extraordinariam rationem] extraordi- 
naria ratione V G B || 11 semitonio] semitonium V || 15 perimo] percino G || 16 dixi¬ 
mus] dictum est V G B || 21 C] cV G B || 21-23 Item, Intendo D . . . non repugnat. om. 
V G B II 22 a] A G E II 24 sesquialteri] sex- corr. ses- V || 27 doctorum] dictorum V G B 
I sequestratur] sesquestratur E || 28 non om. G 
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remains, then, that E-a is second species in form [only]. Likewise, if 1 call -F-b, 
which is in question, the third species, 1 am blameworthy; for, though it may be 
made from two tetrachords, nevertheless F (the third of the finales) agrees with 
h (the second of the superiores) by the nature of neither its disposition nor its 
mode; and since it comprises a tritone, in which no other species is contained, 
it is to be held a species of diatessaron neither by foundation nor in form. It 
remains, then, that in this place a third species may be made, in form, with F 
and b synemmenon, although an unusual relationship.In the same way G (the 
fourth of the finales) is not allied with c (the third of the superiores) to make a 
fourth species of diatessaron, for if its regular arrangement is examined—that 
is, tone, tone, semitone—it will rather be found to be the third species of dia¬ 
tessaron. Therefore in this place too a formal fourth species may be regarded 
between G and c, the semitone synemmenon being interjected. It is manifest, 
then, why the foundational species of diatessaron are rightly excluded from 
the finales and the superiores, since if they were there naturally, certainly no spe¬ 
cies would be absent. For if 1 take away the synemmenon, which is not regular, 
1 simultaneously destroy at that location the third and fourth species both as 
natural and formal arrangements. But this, as we have stated long ago,^^'* is no 
marvel, for the third step of the first measuring renders in these places penta¬ 
chords rather than tetrachords, because it includes five pitches. 

Furthermore, there is a subtler reason why F-b may not be regarded as a 
diatessaron. This may be considered thus: I tune up a diatessaron D-G and can 
tune down a diapente G—C, since diatessaron and diapente differ by a tone.^^^ 
Again, I tune up a diapente D-a and can tune down a diatessaron a-E, since 
again the difference does not oppose it. Again, I tune up a diatessaron E-a and 
can tune down a diapente a—D, since again the difference of the sequialtera and 
sesquitertia fits. Again, I tune up a diapente F-b but cannot tune down a diates¬ 
saron b-ij because the difference between the sequialtera and sesquitertia will 
never be a semitone. 

This very pretty explanation is reserved for the benefit of the learned alone 
and is not without merit called golden. 


122. “although an unusual relationship”: if ratio is taken in its sense as “reasoning,” 
then “although by extraordinary reasoning.” Either reading seems plausible, but it 
makes better sense to regard the relationship (with b-flat) as unusual, since the under¬ 
lying reasoning is actually parallel. 

123. Pages 64-65. 

124. “Tune up” translates intendere, “tune down” translates remittere. The references to 
the sesquialtera and sesquitertia ratios indicate that Hermann is couching his argument in 
terms of a tuning cycle. 

125. Hermann’s reasoning is not entirely sound. The semitone £-F cannot cause a 
lack of a perfect fourth below b; that lack is, rather, an artifact of the preexisting con¬ 
dition that the pitch universe Hermann has defined lacks F-sharp. See further in the 
introduction, pages 25-26. 
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Sciendum quoque est Boedum antiquissimos secutum musicos tres qui- 
dem diversas diatesseron species diffinire, quas tamen minime naturali 
ordine disponit, quia eas a proprio fonte non educit, quod quivis diligens 
collatis nostris et ipsius verbis pervidere poterit, quartae vero || in forma G142bi 
5 primae secundum ipsum nulla quidem mentio est, unde etiam factum est, 
ut ignorata huius specie! proprietate, tropus quoque Ypomixolidius cuius 
ipsa est species || incongrua fieret dispositione; quod quia in superioribus B17 
pleniter absolvimus, hie iam minime repetimus. 

Tu ergo quicumque es mens auditor, ut superius tibi dixi causa agnitio- 
10 nis troporum species iam dictas tam chordae tactu qtiam viva voce inculca 
memoriae, et lassitudinem vel manus vel vocis proposids in questione prae- 
dieds rationibus relevabis, sicqtie duplici iocunditate || delectaberis, hoc est V88ra 
et dulcedine modulationum || et alternorum varietate sermonum. R120 


(XVI. Diapente inflexio) 

15 II Perceptis autem perfecte diatesseron vocibus; sic susum et iusum diapente E52 
species cantabis: 


Prod Deuteri Triti Tetrardi 



(Figura 16.1) 

II Nonne consideras diligens lector, ut etiam diapente species a propriis G142a^ 
finalibus naturali ordine incipiantur, in propriis superioribus exaltentur; 


4 quartae] qua de re G || 5 ipsum] ilium V G B || 7 incongrua] incongrue V G B || 8 
hie] hec corr. hie V | iam add. sup. lin. V || 9 quicumque] quousque G B || 10 chordae] 
chorae, littera d add. sup. lin. V | tactu] tractu G || 11 questione] questionem R E || 12 
delectaberis] leterabis V, laeterabis G B || 17 lector] lecta (?) V; dicta G 
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One should also know that Boethius, following the most ancient music 
theorists, defined three different species of diatessaron, which he arranges, 
however, in a hardly natural order, because he did not derive them from the 
proper source, as any diligent [reader] will be able to discern by comparing 
our words with his.^^® Indeed, no mention is made of the fourth species in 
the form of the first; the special quality of this species being ignored, it thus 
came about—according to him—that the Hypomixolydian mode, whose spe¬ 
cies this is,^^^ was made with an inconsistent arrangement. Since we have fully 
explained this above,we merely recall it here. 

You, therefore, my listener (whoever you are), inculcate the aforemen¬ 
tioned species in your memory, as 1 told you above and now tell you again, for 
the sake of recognizing the modes. Do this both by the touchof the string 
and by the singing voice, and you will relieve the tired hand or voice in your 
inquiry into the above-mentioned relationships;^®® and thus you will enjoy a 
double delight—that is, the sweetness of inflection and the variety of alternate 
modes of expression. 

16. Inflection of Diapentes 

Having completely grasped the pitches of the diatessarons, sing the species of 
diapentes up and down as follows: 


Protus Deuterus Tritus Tetrardus 



Figure 16.1. 


Do you not observe, diligent reader, that the species of diapentes are also 
begun on their proper finales in the natural order, raised to their proper 


126. BOETH. mus., iv.l4, 3.S8; Fundamentals, trans. Bower, 149-.50. 

12*7. This is the fourth species, which Boethius does not recognize. 

128. Chapter 9 (pages 90-93). 

129. Hermann’s choice of words here suggests the use of the tactile sense, as distinct 
from the auditory sense alone (which would be the case if another person were plucking 
the string); that is, he is advocating a “hands-on” use of the monochord by the student. 

130. Cf. pages 114-15. 

131. I.e., singing and playing the monochord. 
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inoffenso gressu ad exordium suum revertantur? Quas item sicut superius 
dixi si consuetis differentiis et diffinitionibus cantaveris, suaves tibi troporum 
agnitiones comparabis. Ut autem sicut praedictum est in || diapenticae dis- 
positionis iure duae voces inveniuntur, id est f-t, quae licet quatuor voces 
5 concludant, tamen a diatesseron speciebus excluduntur, ita etiam in locis 
diatesseron proprie subiectis, id est gravibus et finalibus, superioribus et 
excellentibus duae voces, id est B, F, reperiuntur, quae etsi quinque voces 
includunt, ab omnibus tamen diapente spe-|-ciebus secluduntur. Quod 
quare sit ita considera. Omne regulare diapente tribus tonis semitonioque 
10 constituitur, ista vero anomala species duobtis tonis totidemque semitoniis 
completur; quae duo semitonia itincta non faciunt integrum tonum sicque 
ad completionem diapente, comma cum semitonio deerit. Ergo quia tali 
imperfectione tenetur, inter diapente species censeri non meretur. Amplius. 
Inter quatuor diversas diapente species quae naturaliter || finalium et || supe- 
15 riorum collatione construuntur, nulla quae duobus tonis totidemque constet 
semitoniis invenitur; et ideo quod in fonte non fuerit, extra in ypocrisi reper- 
tum indicator et reprobatur. 


Potest etiam hinc subtilior haberi ratio; quae ita procedit. Possum inten- 
dere diapente A—E et remittere diatesseron E—B quia differentia congruit. 

20 Item possum intendere diatesseron B-E, sed non possum intendere dia¬ 
pente B-F, quia semitonio obsistente differentia deficit; et possum remit¬ 
tere diatesseron F-C, sed non possum remittere diapente F-B || ob eandem 


1 inoffenso R] in offenso G B E; lectio incertaN \ gressu] gradu V G B || 3 diapenticae] 
diapente G || 5 ita etiam] etiam ita E || 7 etsi] et si V || 12 completionem] complectio- 
nem V || 14 species add. sup. lin. V || 15 construuntur] construitur coir, construuntur 
man. coir. sup. lin. V; construitur G | nulla] nulla est G | constet om. G || 18 Potest] 
Poterat G | procedit] procedet V G B || 19 diapente A-E] diatesseron, E, a R || 20 sed 
om. G I intendere] remittere V G B E | 22 C] c R 
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superiores, and by an uninterrupted path^^^ returned to their starting point? 
If you sing these, too, as I said above, with the customary differentiae and end¬ 
ings, you will furnish yourself with a gratifying knowledge of the modes. Just as 
in the province of the diapentic arrangement,^®'^ however, as was said before, 
two pitches are found, that is, i^and h, which—granted—enclose four pitches 
hut are nevertheless excluded from the species of diatessaron, so also in the 
places properly underlying the diatessarons (i.e., the graves and finales, the 
superiores and excellentes) two pitches, B and F, are found, which, alheit enclos¬ 
ing five pitches, are nevertheless shut off from all species of diapente. As to 
why this is, consider thus: Every regular diapente is constituted of three tones 
and a semitone, but this anomalous species comprises two tones and as many 
semitones. These two semitones together do not make a complete tone, and 
so a comma-plus-semitone is missing for the completion of the diapente. 
Therefore, since it is possessed of such an imperfection, it is not worthy to he 
tallied among the species of diapente. Furthermore: among the four different 
species of diapente that are naturally laid out by the coordination of the finales 
and superiores, none is found that comprises two tones and as many semitones; 
and what was not present at the source is therefore condemned and banished 
when found elsewhere in a spurious form.^®'® 

An even subtler reasoning may also be brought to bear on this, which runs 
thus: I can tune up a diapente A-E and tune down a diatessaron E-B, since 
the difference fits. Again, I can tune up a diatessaron B-E but cannot tune up 
a diapente B-E,^^^ since the difference is insufficient due to the obstructing 
semitone. And I can tune down a diatessaron E-C but cannot tune down a 


132. All previous editors have read in offenso as two words; Ellinwood translates in 
offenso gressu as “by opposite steps.” But gressu is singular, and offenso is the ablative form 
of offensus, meaning “offended, displeased, vexed, incensed, embittered,” etc., which 
makes no sense in this context. 1 therefore read inoffenso as one word; inoffensus means 
“unobstructed, unhindered, uninterrupted,” etc., and makes perfect sense here: cf. fig¬ 
ure 15.1 (and plate 3, page 157), where the species of diatessaron are “interrupted” by 
the inverse ordering of the fourth species. See also the discussion in the introduction, 
page 26, and figure 1.7. 

133. I.e., in the finales and superiores, where the species of diapente are properly 
located; see chpater 6. 

134. Hermann did not define the comma in his discussion of intervals; this is the 
only time the comma is mentioned in the treatise. BOETH. mus. discusses the comma, 
ii.31, 266-67; iii.4-8, 27.5-79; Fundamentals, trans. Bower, 86-87, 94-97. 

135. THEINR. DOV., lll.vii.d, 242-43, interestingly, does treat species of diminished 
fifth, but as compound species, that is, as double semiditones. He recognizes two such 
species—STST and TSTS—both of which are octatonic rather than diatonic segments 
and therefore not to be found in the Odonian/Guidonian Gamut. 

136. 1 have adopted the reading of intendere from R; V has remittere. The order in 
which the pitches in question are given, B-F, indicates an ascending interval (all the 
other pairs are given in the order that matches the indicated tuning sequence; the suc¬ 
ceeding sentence makes this clear). Once again, the issue is the lack of an F-sharp in the 
accepted system. 
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causam. Similiter de i^dicendum. Possum enim intendere diapente F-c, et 
remittere diatesseron c-G. Item possum intendere diapente F-c sed non pos¬ 
sum intendere diatesseron F-h, quia semitonium pro differentia non erit. 

Item possum intendere diatesseron F-\> sed non possum remittere diapente 
5 \>-E\ quia differentia per semitonium non erit. Item possum remittere dia¬ 
pente ti-£, sed non possum remittere diatesseron h—F; quia semitonium dif- 
ferentiam sesquialteri ac || sesquitercii non facit. Differt autem Ga B, quia G a G143b 
se ipsa media et in acutum diapente, et in grave deorsum diatesseron potest 
mittere; B sola inter omnes voces a se ipsa media nec sursum diapente inten- 
10 dit, nec deorsum diatesseron remittit; unde a quibusdam ignobilis vocatur, 
unde etiam nec in ordine suo deuteri saeculorum amen recipit. 


II Videtur autem Boetius quadam in definiendis diapente speciebus E.54 

labi inconstantia: nam quatuor earum varietates esse dicens, easdem a h 

* B18 

qua-||-drata in B gravem remittit; in quibus || locis omnes naturales non inve- 

15 niens F-B ultimam ponit, quae probata est propter sui defectum in diapente 
speciebus non reputari. Post ea vero quasi sui oblitus dum quae species in 
immobilibus vocibus contineantur loqueretur, illam anomalam F-B quam 
prius ultimam posuit reticens, quatuor tunc demum naturales diapente spe¬ 
cies ab £ in e intendens denotavit; non tamen quae species cui tropo vel quo 
20 ordine vel loco aptanda sit demonstravit. Hoc autem quia a nobis saepe in 
superioribus dictum iam notissimum est; non est amplius immorandum. 

Qua propter ulterius iam transeamus; et quae ad agnitiones troporum utilia 
sunt adhuc videamus. 


(XVII. Diapason inflexio) 

25 Itaque speciebus diapente et diatesseron singillatim ut supra dictum est tarn 
voce quam chorda in usum versis, accedit adhuc maior troporum agnitio, 
quae talis est: ut iunctis binis et binis speciebus, id est prima cum prima. 


17 Hue pertinet scholium quae in V (in marg. in man. corr. seu fortasse man. rec.) et G (in 
nota) invenitur: Inmobiles vocat species quae sunt in se institutivae naturaliter. 


4 diatesseron om. V G B || 6 h-H 6, £ V G || 8 ipsa om. V G B || 9 mittere] remittere V 
G B I sursum] rursum V || 11 unde etiam nec in ordine] unde etiam nec etiam in 
ordine V || 13 earem corr. earum V || 14 in] ad G || 15 propter sui defectum] propter 
sue defectum V; propter suae differentiae defectum G B || 17 loqueretur] loquenretur 
corr. loqueretur V || 18 tunc om. V G B || 21 immorandum] memorandum G || 22 iam 
om. RII 25 speciebus] species V G 
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diapente F-B, for the same reasond^^ The same is to be said about F, for I can 
tune up a diapente F-c and tune down a diatessaron c-G. Again, I can tune 
up a diapente F-c, but I cannot tune up a diatessaron T-b, because a semitone 
will not be [enough] for the difference.Again, I can tune up a diatessaron 
FA> but cannot tune down a diapente \>-E, since a semitone will not be the 
difference.Again, I can tune down a diapente h-Ebut cannot tune down a 
diatessaron h-i^ since a semitone does not make the difference between the ses- 
quialtera and sesquitertia. F, however, differs from B in that F can send out, with 
itself at the middle position, both a diapente above and a diatessaron below; 
B alone among all the pitches can neither tune up a diapente above nor tune 
down a diatessaron below with itself as the middle pitch. On this account it 
is called ignoble by some and also does not take the saeculorum amen of deuterus 
in its turn.^^^ 

Furthermore, Boethius seems to slip into a sort of inconsistency in defining 
the species of diapentes; for, saying that there are four varieties of them, he 
tunes them down from square h to low B\ but, not finding them all natural in 
these places, he places F-B last, which, it has been shown, cannot be reckoned 
among the species of diapentes on account of its defect. But afterward, as if for¬ 
getting himself, while speaking of the species bounded by the fixed pitches^^^ 
and silent about this anomalous F-B that he had previously placed last, he has 
at the last designated four natural species of diapente, tuning up from E-e, but 
did not show what species should be classed with which mode or to what order 
or place they are to be adapted. Moreover, because we have often stated this 
above, this is now very well known; it need not be dwelt on further. Wherefore 
let us now go on and see what means there are for recognizing the modes. 

17. Inflection of Diapasons 

And so, the species of diapentes and diatessarons having been individually prac¬ 
ticed with the voice as well as the string, as directed above, a greater knowledge 
of the modes comes next, as follows: Havingjoined the species in pairs, that is, 
first with first, second with second, third with third, fourth with fourth, with the 


137. Actually, Hermann could have tuned down a diapente from F, since he has recog¬ 
nized the low B-flat. 

138. The difference in question is the semitone c-h; the only “suitable” difference is, 
of course, the tone, which in this case requires k 

139. That is, the difference cannot be a semitone. 

140. From h, one can tune up a diatessaron and down a diapente; from F, one can do 
the same, using b and h. Hermann has overlooked the last of these operations but is cor¬ 
rect in noting the limitations, in his pitch universe, imposed by starting from h. 

141. Hermann might have mentioned that h is also avoided as a reciting tone in mode 8. 

142. Marginal note in V (in the hand of the corrector, not that of the person who 
wrote the scholium on f. 87r; see page 113, note 115), given as a footnote in GS 2:143: 
“Those species are called fixed which are established naturally in themselves.” 
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secun-||-da cum secunda, tercia cum tercia, quarta cum quarta in autendcis G144a' 
quidem diapente diatesseron, in subiugalibus vero || diatesseron praeposi- V88va 
||-to diapente; integrum cuiusque tropi ordinem proprietatemque susum et G144bl 
itisum recitare discas hoc modo: 


Ypodorius Ypofrigius Ypolidius 



Ypomixolidius Dorius Frigius 




(Figura 17.1) 


2-3 praeposito] proposito V 
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diapente placed below the diatessaron in the authentics and the diatessaron 
below the diapente in the subordinates, you should learn to recite the entire 
order and the particular quality of each mode up and down, in this manner: 


Hypodorian Hypophrygian Hypolydian 



Hypomixolydian Dorian Phrygian 



Figure 17.1. 
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II Nonne perspicuum est praedictas diatesseron et diapente species de 
purissimo fonte eductas recto ordine esse dispositas; cum ipsae iunctae ut 
praecedens monstrat figura omnia octochorda, || hoc est cuiusque tropi 
diapason a propriis literis inchoaverint, mediaverint, exaltaverint, finierint? 

5 Sicut enim duae minores symphoniae quod suum est duabus inaequali- 
bus sed tamen propriis literis clauduntur; sic e contra maxima, id est dia¬ 
pason quod suum est duabus aequalibus propter aequisonantiae naturam 
utrimque || concluditur, mediator autem vel distinguitur una dissimili sed 
tamen aeque propria. Quod sicut longe ante dictum est non mirum debet 
10 videri, quia cum propriis literis unumquodque diatesseron sibique conveni¬ 
ens diapente debeat in medio copulari; tamen cum nondum ibi sit aequi- 
sonantia, ab his quae diapason claudunt necessario erunt diversae. 


Unde longe a veritate discordant, || qui fere ubique in quintis locis eadem 
signa quasi ibi perfecta concordia sit ponunt, qtiibus etiam hoc vitio con- 
15 tingit, ut contra communem omnium musicorum consensum immo con¬ 
tra ipsius iura naturae eadem signa in nona potius quam in octava regione 
veniant, sicque quod nimis absurdum est caracteres tantum non voces 
aequalitatem habeant. Quocirca tabs dispositionis studio immorantibtis 
considerandum est, quod ubi dissipata principalium chordarum operatione 
20 perturbata specierum constitutione, disiecto troporum ordine nil fere verita- 
tis nil pene certitudinis constat, nihil se verum, nihil certum acturos sciant. 
Quod ut manifestius fiat, eandem sub oculis dispositionem ponamus. 
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II Si quis igitur ita studiosus fuerit ut omnia ab initio huius opusculi dicta 
vel deinceps dicenda per banc dispositionem exemplificare certaverit, 
25 quanto se errori eitisdem descriptionis auctor involverit procul dubio 
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Is it not clear that the previously mentioned species of diatessaron and dia- 
pente, having been derived from the purest source, are arranged in the correct 
order; when joined together as the preceding figure shows, they begin, medi¬ 
ate, elevate on high, and end every octochord (that is, the diapason of any 
mode) on the proper letters? Just as the two smaller consonances are enclosed 
by two contrasting but nevertheless appropriate letters (which is their feature), 
the largest consonance (i.e., the diapason), on the contrary, due to the nature 
of equal consonance, is enclosed at each end by similar letters (which is its 
feature); but it is mediated or marked off by one dissimilar but nevertheless 
equally appropriate [pitch]. As stated at length above, this ought not to seem 
marvelous because, though any diatessaron and the diapente that agrees with 
it ought to be connected in the middle with the appropriate letters, neverthe¬ 
less, since there is not an equal sound there, the letter will necessarily be differ¬ 
ent from those that enclose the diapason. 

Whence those persons are a long way from the truth who practically every¬ 
where put the same signs in the hfth places, as if there were a perfect con¬ 
sonance there, and to whom through this vice it happens that, against the 
common consensus of all musicians—indeed, against the laws of nature her¬ 
self'—the same signs occur in the ninth position rather than the eighth; 
and so only the characters have equality and not the pitches, which is utterly 
absurd. For which reason this is to be considered by those who linger in the 
study of such an arrangement: they should know that where there is established 
virtually no truth, practically no certainty—due to the incoherent working of 
the principal pitches, the disturbed constitution of the species, and the ruined 
order of the modes—nothing true or certain will be accomplished.'^^ So that 
this may be made clearer, let us place this arrangement before your eyes. 
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Figure 17.2. 

Therefore, if anyone will be so studious as to struggle to show by example, 
according to this arrangement, everything that has been said from the begin¬ 
ning of this little work or that will be said later, he will no doubt discover in 
how much error the author of that scheme has wrapped himself. Leaving the 


143. Again, an appeal to nature. Johnson (“Contrary to the Laws of Nature”) men¬ 
tions this passage under the heading “Judgments according to nature.” 

144. Concerning this passage, Sowa, “Textvariationen,” 195, remarks, “Die vernicht- 
ende Kritik Hermanns ist ftir uns verbindlich” (“Hermann’s devastating criticism is 
binding for us.)” But cf. Atkinson’s rather different views {Critical Nexus, 118-36). See 
introduction, pages 26-28. 
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inveniet. Cuius rei facultatem || facere volentibus relinquentes, nos ut fas- 
tidium legentium et || operis longitudinem temperemus id omitUmus. 

(XVIII. De modis vocum) 

Ut veto coepimus ad hue || unam de agnitione troporum regulam a maiori- 
5 bus quidem ut rudem massam effossam, sed non pleniter a rubigine ex- 
coctam videamus, eamque ut diligentibus constare poterit lucidam et puram 
reddamus. Quae videlicet agnitio licet contracta sit brevitate, tamen lata et 
Celebris est nobilitate; quia quod valde pulcrum in ea notatur, inter proprias 
et legitimas troporum sedes construitur. Est autem tabs eius ratio. 


10 Accipe tetrachordum quodcumque volueris, verbi gratia gravium, addito 
utrinque tono, babes terminos modorum qui bunt sedes troporum. Sunt 
autem quatuor tropi, et totidem vocum modi. Primus modus vocum est qui 
tono deponitur et pri-||-ma specie diapente intenditur; hie habet agnitio- 
nem in his antiphonis, Prophetae praedicaverunt, et In tuo adventu, et similibus 
I-*! quae || sex chordas non excedunt. Hie modus in principalibus prod chordis, 
A, D, a, d, agnoscitur. Secundum modum ditono remissum et secunda specie 
diatesseron intensum in principalibus chordis deuteri, B, E, h, e, existentem, 
pandit haec antiphona, Gloria haec est, et similes seu autenticae seu subi- 
ugales, quae sex chordas || non excedunt. Tercius modus tercia specie 


12-130.6 L.p.: Primus modus vocum . . . potest dinosci. Quotatio in WILLEH. HIRS. 
mus., 67—68. 


I facere] faciere corr. facere V || 4 unam]//zc incipit in K fragmentum sub titulo Regula 
Heremanni Contracti [abbr. ilkg.] || 5 non pleniter] pleniter non V || 6 eamque] 
enimque K || 7 licet add. man. corr. V | et] quae K || 8 quia add. man. corr. V || 9 Est 
autem . . . ratio, om. K || 10 gratia add sup. tin. K || 11 fiunt] fiant G || 14 his antiphonis] 
hac antiphona (hac ant) R V G B E | Prophetae praedicaverunt cum neumis sup. tin. 
R V K; vide Variantiae Neumarum, et passim \ In tuo adventu cum neumis .sup. lin. R V K 

II 15 quae] quas corr. quae V | sex] ex corr. sup. lin. sex V || 17 chordis add. sup. lin. V | 
existentem RVKG B E; rectcexsistentem || 18 Gloria haec est cum neumis sup. lin. RV 
K I et similes] et cantus similes K || 19 sex chordas] sex [ex] chordas V 
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matter to those wishing to acquire proficiency in it, we lay it aside in order to 
temper the boredom of the readers and the length of this work.^^® 

18. On the Modi Vocum^*^ 

To begin, let us look at one rule for recognizing the modes that to this point 
has indeed been dug out as a rough mass by previous [writers] but not fully 
smelted free from rust, and let us interpret it in such a way that it may stand 
clear and pure for diligent [students]. This rule, namely of recognition— 
granted that it may be reduced to a brief [statement]—is nevertheless cele¬ 
brated and of wide renown; since that which is very beautiful may be noted in 
it, it is construed among the proper and legitimate seats of the modes. Such, 
then, is its reasoning: 

Take any tetrachord you wish—say, that of the graves', adding a tone at each 
end, you have the limits of the modi [wocMm],^"^^ which form the seats of the 
modes. There are four modes and as many modi vocum. The first modus vocum is 
that which goes down by a tone and rises by a first-species diapente; this is rec¬ 
ognized in these antiphons: Prophetae praedicaverunt and In tuo adventu, and in 
similar ones that do not exceed six pitches in range. This modus is recognized 
on the principal pitches of protus: A, D, a, d. The second modus vocum [is that] 
which descends by two tones and rises by a second-species diatessaron and 
emerges on the principal pitches of deuterus, B, E, h, e; it is exemplified by the 
antiphon Gloria haec est (and similar ones, whether authentic or subordinate, 
which do not exceed six pitches in range) The third modus vocum descends 


145. This sentence is paraphrased in QUEST. MUS. 1.22, 431: "... but if we were to 
attempt to follow every single thing completely, when there is excessive length in a trea¬ 
tise, boredom would be generated for the readers.” 

146. Ellinwood translated modi vocum as “tonal patterns.” Unfortunately, both “tonal” 
and “pattern” have unhelpful connotations. Atkinson translates the phrase as “species of 
degrees” (Critical Nexus, 221). But Hermann uses the word species elsewhere, including 
in the descriptions of the modi voci, with slightly different meaning; consequently, 1 have 
preferred simply to leave the phrase in Latin. 

147. Hermann refers to the arrangement of pitches around the final, one of the best 
means of identifying a mode (tropus). GUIDO micr. (chapters 7 and 8, 117-28; trans. 
Babb, HGJ, 63-65) lists much the same arrangement. WILLEH. HIRS., 67-68, and PS.- 
GUIDO arith., 58a, closely paraphrase this entire passage, including most of the musi¬ 
cal citations (and giving none not in Hermann). ARIBO, 18-20 and especially 32-33, 
used the term proprietas (vocum) in place of modus vocum. GUIDO Aug., 172—74, used 
the term maneria (vocum). Summing up a comprehensive discussion of this conception 
of mode, which he calls the modal nucleus, Andrews (“Mediaeval Modal Theory,” 122) 
states, “The vivid element in modal distinction was the relation to the final of the tones 
lying immediately near it.” 

148. Hermann’s descriptions of the modi vocum have parallel word order but varied 
sentence structures. The translation preserves parallel word order rather than reflecting 
the varied sentence structures. 
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diatesseron remittitur et ditono intenditur, sicut triti principales chordae, C, 

F, c,f, declarant; huius indicium est in hac antiphona, Modicum et non videbitis, 

II et similibus. Quartum modum vocum tono intensum et quarta specie dia- V89ra 
pente remissum tetrardo aptamus; quia ipsius principales chordae D, G, d, 

5 g ilium conficiunt. Qui in his antiphonis, Si vere fratres, et Multi venient, et 
similibus potest dinosci. Quae ergo dicta || stmt in sex vocibus constructa tarn R125 
senarii numeri quam maximi intervalli quod tot vocibus constat perfectio- 
nem demonstrant. 

Et haec secundum nostram speculationem dicta sunt; ceterum maiores in 
10 his effodiendis agiles, in expurgandis segnes, dum saepe dictam D biformi- 
tatem non attendebant, in quarto loco quart! tropi agnitionem subtrahentes 
offendebant, non || considerantes tropos invicem converti, ut protus tono G146a 
depositus, prima specie diapente intendatur, tetrardus vero e contra quarto 
ei loco oppositus tono intensus quarta specie diapente remittatur, deuterus 
15 ditono remissus sectmda specie diatesseron intendatur, tritus vero e contra 
ditono intensus, tercia specie diatesseron remittatur. Ubi et hoc notandum, 
quod extremi id est protus et tetrardus per tonum et proprias species dia¬ 
pente, medii vero id est deuterus et tritus per ditonum et proprias species 
diatesseron variantur. 


20 II Ergo uno vulnere in hac offensione sanato, alteram tribus aegram vul- E60 
neribus requiramus; et humiliter sanitati restituamus. Hi ergo de quibus 
loquimur, ignorantes ea quae dicta sunt in sex vocibus perfectissime con- 
stare, dum exactis regulariter tribus tropis per A, B, C quartus secundum 
eos defuisset, assumpserunt ad hue septem voces et ante dictorum troporum 
25 ordinem aequali regula per D, E, F repetentes, quartum demum tropum 
per solum G tono remissum, dtiobus tonis semitonioque intendebant; ter 
ut dictum est delinquentes, quia eundem tropum contra oppositum stium, 
id est protum eo quo dictum est modo non converterunt; deinde quod eum 


2 antiphona om. K | Modicum et non videbitis cum neumis sup. tin. R V K | videbitis 
om. K II 3 et similibus] et in similibus V, et in his similibus K || 5 Qui] quod G | Si vere 
fratres cum neumis sup. tin. R V K | Multi venient cum neumis sup. lin. R V K. | et om. 
K II 6 sex vocibus constructa tam] vocibus sex tam K || 8 demonstrant] demonstrat 
V II 9 ceterum] caeterum R G E || 15 secunda specie diatesseron intendatur] tercia 
specie diatesseron intendatur core, in man. com secunda specie diapente remittatur V; 
secunda specie diapente remittatur G B | tritus] tertius G || 16 tercia] tercio R | et om. 
K II 23 exactis] extractis G B || 24 septem] sex K || 25 demum] vero com. demum sup. 
lin. KII 26 ter] ita G B || 27 quia] quod G B || 28 eo quo] [eo quod] eo quo sup. lin. V 
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by a third-species diatessaron and rises by two tones, as the principal pitches of 
tritus, C, F, c,f, reveal; an instance of this occurs in the antiphon Modicum et non 
videbitis, and the like. The fourth modus vocum, rising by a tone and descending 
by a fourth-species diapente, we assign to tetrardus, since the principal pitches 
of that mode {D, G, d, g) establish it; this can be recognized in the antiphons 
Si vere fratres and Multi venient, and the like. These [antiphons] mentioned are 
constructed of six pitches and demonstrate equally the perfection of the num¬ 
ber 6 and of the largest interval that comprises that number of pitches. 

And this has been stated according to our investigation; previous [writ¬ 
ers], however, agile in digging such things up but sluggish in cleaning them 
up, offended when they did not attend to the often mentioned dual aspect 
of D, removing recognition of the fourth mode in the fourth place. For they 
did not consider that the modes are transformed among themselves; as pro- 
tus goes down by a tone and ascends by a first-species diapente, so tetrardus, 
conversely opposite it in the fourth place, rises by a tone and descends by a 
fourth-species diapente; and as deuterus descends by two tones and ascends by 
a second-species diatessaron, so tritus, conversely, ascends by two tones and 
descends by a third-species diatessaron. And here it is to be noted also that the 
extremes, that is, protus and tetrardus, are exchanged [in their use of] a tone 
and the appropriate species of diapente, while the middle ones, that is, deuterus 
and tritus, are exchanged [in their use of] a ditone and the appropriate species 
of diatessaron. 

Having patched up one wound in this misfortune, let us seek out another 
misfortune suffering from three wounds and humbly restore it also to health. 
Now these [persons] of whom we speak, ignoring that which has been said to 
consist most perfecdy in six pitches and having determined the three modes 
on A, B, and C by rule, denied the fourth. At this point they adopted seven 
pitches, and seeking again a sequence of the aforementioned modes by the 
same rule on D, E, and F, they finally established the fourth mode on G alone, 
making it fall by a tone and rise by two tones and a semitone.They are three 
times delinquent, as stated, [first] because they did not exchange this same 
mode with its opposite, that is, protus, in the manner stated; next, because. 


149. Six is the first perfect number; see introduction, pages 19-20. By “largest inter¬ 
val” Hermann must mean “largest melodically useful interval”; certainly sevenths do not 
occur in plainsong, and even octaves are rare. See, e.g., HUCBALD, 142-45; Melodic 
Instruction, trans. Babb, HGJ, 16-18. 

150. This symmetry is an artifact of the symmetry of the TST tetrachord that is at the 
core of Hermann’s theory. 

151. Cf. GUIDO micr., chapter 7, 117-21; trans. Babb, HGJ, 63-64. This issue is dis¬ 
cussed by Pesce, Affinities, 26-28, and especially Crocker, “Hermann’s Major Sixth.” The 
difficulty here is that, with the restriction to a major sixth, tetrardus is identified by a 
fourth-species diapente below the final and a major second above—which is insufficient 
to distinguish it decisively from transposed protus. See further in the introduction, pages 
31-36. 
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supra modum intendentes, legitimam sex vocum metam excesserunt, quae 
a C incipiens in a porrigitur; postremo eandem intensionem nulla propria 
specie confecerunt. 

Ergo hanc agnidonem troporum || in quolibet tetrachordo || adiecto 
5 utrimque || tono perfecte fieri manifestum est. Si || quadrichordum gravium 
elegeris, erit tibi quartus de quo agitur tropus in D quia communis est inter 
protum et tetrardum. Si finale sumpseris, erit tibi e contra protus in D tet- 
rardus in G nusquam praedicta vacillante regula. Eadem in superioribus et 
excellentibus specular! licet. Manifestum est igitur priores musicos in hac 
10 regula non agnitioni troporum intendisse, sed simpliciter per septem vocum 
discrimina septem quoqtie tropos dinumerasse. Unde qtiidam ignorata bifor- 
mitate D octavum tropum omnino tacuerunt; quidam eum super magistrum, 
quidam cum ipso statuerunt; quae omnia aequaliter absurda esse nemo qui 
nesciat. Si enim quartus || autenticus subiugalem non habet, unde tres prae- 
15 cedentes habent? Si habet, sed iniuriose stio superponitur capiti, ibi eum 
locum non habere tarn subiectionis iure quam dispositionis ratione, || suffici- 
enter in superioribus monstratum est. Si secundum quosdam ipsius magistri 
sibi semitam usurpabit, ridiculum erit; quia inter G et g una media, id est d, 
existente, simplicibus quoqtie diatesseron et diapente speciebus sibi succe- 
20 dentibus, illo modo biformitas ibi non erit, quo inter D et d duabus mediis G 
et a speciebus quoque diatesseron et diapente non simpliciter existentibus, 
aptissima duobus tropis sinum biformitas aperit. Sed de his iam sufficienter 
dictum est. 


(XIX. Ad tropos agnoscendos) 

25 Non nihil quoque ad agnitionem prodest troporum, si quis simul omnium 
troporum diversitates dinumeratis hoc modo locis intuetur. 


2 a C] ab [?] C K || 4 tetrachordo] tetrardo V || 6 tropus in D quia communis] tropus 
in C quia communis K || 7 protum et tetrardum] speciem [?] et tetrachordum corr. 
protum et tetrardum sup. lin. K || 9 igitur] ergo V B G || 9-10 priores musicos in hac 
regula] in hac regula priores musicos V || 13 statuerunt] tatuerunt K || 14 nesciat] nes¬ 
ciat est G II 15 suo add sup. lin. K | ibi eum] unum verbum illeg. K || 18 usurpabit] rasus K 
II 18-19 media, id est d, existente, simplicibus] media existente, id est d, simplicibus K 
II 22 iam sufficienter] sufficienter iam K || 25 prodest] proderit G 
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extending it beyond its modus [vocum], they exceeded the legitimate limit of 
six pitches that begins on C and stretches to a; finally, they make this extension 
with no proper species. 

It is thus clear that this recognition of the modes can be perfectly accom¬ 
plished in any tetrachord by adding a tone at each end. If you choose the tet- 
rachord of the graves,^^'^ it will be the fourth mode on D that will he dealt with, 
since D is common to protus and tetrardus. If you take up the finale tetrachord, 
it will be on the contrary protus on D and tetrardus on G, with never a wavering 
from the above-stated rule. The same may be observed in the superiores and 
excellentes. It is clear, therefore, that earlier music theorists did not pay atten¬ 
tion to the recognition of the modes according to this rule hut simply enu¬ 
merated seven modes from the seven distinct pitches. Whence some of them, 
unacquainted with the double function of D, were altogether silent about the 
eighth mode; some stationed it above its master, some with it—but there is 
no one who does not know that these are all equally absurd. For if the fourth 
authentic indeed has no subordinate, on what basis do the three preceding 
ones have theirs? If it has a subordinate but unjustly placed above its own head, 
we have sufficiently demonstrated above, as much by the law of subjugation as 
by the rationale of its arrangement, that it does not have a place there. If, as 
some have it, it usurps the path of its master, that will be ridiculous; for, there 
being one middle pitch between G and g, that is, d (the species of diatessaron 
and diapente succeeding themselves simply), there will be no double-forma¬ 
tion there in the manner that, given the existence between D and d of two 
middle pitches, that is, Gand a (the diatessaron and diapente not [succeeding 
themselves] simply),the most suitable double function opens a seam for two 
modes. But about this enough has now been said. 

19. Recognizing the Modes 

Furthermore, it contributes no small amount toward recognition of the modes 
if one considers the diversities of all the modes together, enumerating their 
positions in the following way9®® 


152. Hermann is now discussing the transposition of the modes. 

153. See chapter 9. 

154. Between Gand g, the single middle pitch ensures that there is only one possible 
succession of a diapente and a diatessaron; between D and d, with two middle pitches, 
the diatessaron and diapente can occur in either order, and the succession is therefore 
not simple. 

155. Figure 19.1 is discussed in conjunction with the sources of the treatise, intro¬ 
duction, pages 55-56; see also plate 6, page 160. 
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(Figura 19.1) 
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Figure 19.1. See also plate 6 (p. 160) and VariantiaeFigurarum. 
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II Si quis igitur ita hebetis ingenii fuerit, ut praecedentium lectione 
minus proficere possit, saltern in praesentem figuram oculos infigat, digi- 
tum impingat, et absque omni labore diversitatem et concordiam tropo- 
rum, proprietates, ordinemque omnium specierum denote!, et pro modulo 
5 suo sufficienter sibi in bac arte scientiam acquire!, dtim modo aliquantum 
monocbordi usum babere studuerit. 

Multum quoque ad cognoscendam troporum qualitatem iuvat, si con- 
suetas diffinitiones diffinitionumque versiculos multosque cuiusque tropi 
et maxime prolixos cantus assidue ruminaveris; quales sunt in Ypodorio 
10 antipbonae Collegerunt pontifices, Dum fabri-\\-cator-, in Ypofrigio || antipbonae 
Tota pulchra es, Ostendit sanctus Gamaliel et similes; in Ypolidio antipbonae 
Adorna thalamum, Confitemini Domino, responsorium Hodie nobis et similes; in 
Ypomixolidio antipbonae Ante sex dies, Cum rex gloriae, Christe qui regnas et 
similes; in Dorio qui est primus autenticus antipbonae Ave gratia plena, Hodie 
15 completi sunt, Nativitas tua. Homo quidam. Duo homines et similes; in Frigio 
gradualia luravit Dominus, Exal-\\-tabo te, responsorium Respice Domine et simi¬ 
les; in Lidio offertorium Sanctificavit cum versibus suis, et plures si-||-miles; in 
Mixolidio antipbonae Cum audissetpopulus, Sedit angelus et similes. Haec ideo 
dixi, quia cum vox prolixo cantui diutius immoratur: cognitio tropicae quali- 
20 tatis amplius in mente formatur. 


Sciendum est autem quod bis et praedictis et adbuc dicendis multum quis 
assuefactus quemlibet tropum audiens cognoscere, melos quoque regulariter 


1 igitur 07n. V K G B || 2 saltern] saltim K om. V G B || 3 impingat] impinguat K || 5 sibi] 
om. V G B I arte scientiam] scientiam arte cmr. arte scientiam K || 5-6 dum modo . . . 
studuerit om. G || 10 antipbonae (bis)} A R; a V; ant. G; antiphona B E ct passim \ 
Collegerunt pontifices cum neumis sup. lin. R V K | Dum] Cum V G B | Dum fabrica¬ 
tor cum neumis sup. lin. R V K || 11 Tota pulcra es] es om. K, cum neumis sup. lin. R V K | 
Ostendit sanctus gamaliel et similes om. K; cum neumis sup. lin. RV | antipbonae om. R 
E II 12 Adorna thalamum cum neumis sup. lin. R V K | Confitemini Domino] antiphona 
Confitemini K; domino om. K; cum neumis sup. lin. R V K | Hodie nobis cum neumis sup. 
lin. R V K II 13 Ante sex dies, cum neumis sup. lin. R V K; | Cum rex gloriae cum neumis 
sup. lin. R V K; antiphona Cum K | regnas] regnum V G B | Christe qui regnas cum 
neumis sup. lin. R V K.; antiphona Christe K || 14 antipbonae om. R E | Ave gratia] Ave 
gratia plena K; cum neumis sup. lin. R V K || 14-15 Hodie completi sunt] antiphona 
Hodie completi K; cum neumis sup. lin. R V K || 15 Nativitas tua om. K; cum neumis sup. 
lin. R V I Homo quidam om. K; cum neumis sup. lin. R V | Duo homines] antiphona 
Duo homines K; cum neumis sup. lin. R V K || 16 luravit Dominus] Dominus om. K; 
cum neumis sup. lin. R V K | Exaltabo te] Offertorium Exaltabo te K; cum neumis sup. 
lin. R V K I responsorium Respice Domine] antiphonum Respice in me V G B; om. K; 
cum neumis sup. lin. R V || 17 Santificavit cum neumis sup. lin. R V K | 18 Cum audisset 
populus] populus om. K; cum neumis sup. lin. R V K | Sedit angelus] antiphona Sedit 
angelus K; cum neumis sup. lin. R V K || 21 Sciendum est incipit lacuma in K. | est autem] 
quoque est V G B 
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If, therefore, anyone is so dim-witted that he cannot profit at all^®® from 
a reading of the preceding, at least let him fix his eyes on the present figure, 
press his finger on it, and without any effort take note of the diversity and con¬ 
cordance of the modes, their properties, and the order of all the species; and 
in proportion to his capacity he will acquire for himself enough knowledge in 
this art, so long as he will pursue the use of the monochord to a certain level. 

Furthermore, it helps greatly in understanding the nature of the modes if 
you think over carefully the customary endings, the phrases of the endings, 
and many chants in each mode, especially the extended ones. Of this sort are, 
in the Hypodorian, the antiphons Collegerunt pontijices and Dum fabricator', in 
the Hypophrygian, the antiphons Tota pulchra es, Ostendit sanctus Gamaliel, and 
the like; in the Hypolydian, the antiphons Adorna thalamum and Confitemini 
Domino, the responsory Hodie nobis, and the like; in the Hypomixolydian, the 
antiphons Ante sex dies. Cum rex gloriae, Christe qui regnas, and the like; in the 
Dorian, which is the first authentic, the antiphons Ave gratia plena, Hodie com- 
pleti sunt, Nativitas tua. Homo quidam. Duo homines, and the like; in the Phrygian, 
the graduals luravit Dominus and Exaltabo te, the responsory Respice Domine, 
and the like; in the Lydian, the offertory Sanctificavit with its verses, and many 
similar ones; and in the Mixolydian, the antiphons Cum audisset populus, Sedit 
angelus, and the like. 1 have mentioned these because, since the voice lingers 
longer on an extended^®^ chant, recognition of its modal character is more 
fully formed in the mind. 

One should know, too, that anyone who has become well accustomed to rec¬ 
ognize any mode by ear, by reading the foregoing and remaining [discussion], 


156. Minus is taken as negation rather than comparative. 

157. “extended,” here and in the first sentence of the paragraph, translates prolixius, 
which means primarily “long” or “extended.” It can refer either to temporal length or to 
height, so Hermann may refer to chants that are longer than the ones previously cited 
or to ones of more extended compass, or both. Furthermore, since it is circular to say 
that the “voice lingers longer on a lengthy chant,” we may note that prolix can also mean 
“luxurious” or “well-formed” (see Oxford Latin Dictionary, s.v.). It may be that Hermann 
has used the word here precisely for its richness of meaning. 
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valebit efficere; quo nomine vero cuiusque tropi habitum expresse nomi- 
net non poterit || invenire, sicut in habitu hominum licet dicere, hunc alba E65 
ilium vero nigra indutum esse tunica, sicut in facticiis, bovis, equi, lupi, 
canis, asini, || ovis, corvi quoque vocem mugitum, hinnitum, ululatum, latra- B21 
5 turn, ruditum, balatum, crocitatum solemus proprie nominare, sicut etiam 

solis habitum verno tempore claro, || aestivo anhelo, autumnali subalbido, V89vb 
hiemali pallido discernimus radio. Si protum, deuterum, tritum, tetrardum 
dixero, ordinis eorum secundum monochordi positionem non habitus 
eorum secundum melodiae qualitatem nomen protuli. Similiter si Dorium, 

10 Frigium, Lidium, Mixolidium, vocavero, secundum quod quis ab ilia vel ilia 
gente magis amatus vel frequentatus est non secundum melodialem habi¬ 
tum vocabula applicui. 

Eodem modo si generaliter pro naturali ratione Ypodorium || suavem, R129 
Ypofrigium modestum vel morosum, Ypolidium lamentabilem, Ypomixo- 
1.5 lidium iocundum vel exultantem, Dorium gravem vel nobilem, Frigium 
incitatum vel saltantem, Lidium voluptuosum, Mixolidium garrulum nomi- 
navero, aliquid || plus in hiis quam in aliis vocabulis designavi; nondum G148b 
tamen specialia quae huius suavitatis, modestiae, lamentationis, iocunditatis, 
ceterorumque naturalium accidentium vim exprimant nomina repperi. O 
20 miram hac in re musicae profunditatem, quae aliquatenus patens intellectui 
non nisi quibusdam superficialibus potest vocabulis demonstrari. 


13-17 L.p.: GUIDO micr, 159: “Atque ita diversitas troporum diversitati mentium 
coaptatur ut unus autenti deuteri fractis saltibus delectetur, alius plagae triti eligat 
voluptatem, uni tetrardi autenti garrulitas magis placet, alter eiusdem plagae suavita- 
tem probat; sic et de reliquis.” 


2 hominum] hominis G || 6 claro] clarum V G B || 17 hiis] his V G B hus E | quam in 
aliis] quam aliis G || 19 ceterorumque] caeterorumque R G E || 20 hac in re] in hac re 
V I intellectui] intellectu G || 21 potest] poterit G B 
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will also be able to compose melody in regular fashion. But he will not be 
able to discover by what name he may precisely articulate the character of any 
mode, in the same way that one can say of people’s clothing that this one is 
wearing a white coat and that one a black; or in the way that we are accustomed 
artificially to designate the sound of the cow, horse, wolf, dog, ass, sheep, and 
raven as mooing, neighing, howling, barking, braying, bleating, and croaking; 
or as we may distinguish the character of the sun by its rays: clear in spring, 
fiery in summer, whitish in autumn, and pallid in winter.^®® If I say protus, deu¬ 
terus, tritus, tetrardus, I have advanced the name of their order according to 
the arrangement on the monochord, not of their character according to the 
nature of their melody. Likewise, if I designate them Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, 
Mixolydian, I apply the expressions according to which mode is more liked or 
employed by this people or that, not according to their melodic character. 

In the same manner, if, in a general way, on the basis of their nature, I 
label the Hypodorian sweet, the Hypophrygian reserved or lingering, the 
Hypolydian mournful, the Hypomixolydian joyful or exultant, the Dorian dig¬ 
nified or noble, the Phrygian boisterous or dancing, the Lydian voluptuous, 
and the Mixolydian chattering,^®® I denote something more by these names 
than by others; nevertheless, I have not yet come across the special terms that 
express the force of this sweetness, reserve, mournfulness, joyfulness, and 
other natural incidental features. Oh, the marvelous depth of music in this 
respect! It opens itself to the intellect to a certain extent but cannot be spoken 
of except in certain superficial expressions.^®® 


158. A twice-seven series (the animals and their sounds), followed by the four sea¬ 
sons—a numerological echo of the twice-seven series of pitches and the four tetrachords. 

159. Cf. GUIDO micr., trans. Babb, HGJ, 69: “The diversity in the tropes so fits in 
with the diversity in people’s minds that one man is attracted by the intermittent leaps 
of the authentic deuterus [Dorian], another chooses the delightfulness of the plagal of 
the tritus [Hypolydian], one is more pleased by the volubility of the authentic tetrardus 
[Mixolydian], another esteems the sweetness of the plagal tetrardus [Hypomixolydian], 
and so forth.” (I have inserted the Greek names for the modes to facilitate comparison.) 

160. It is not clear whether this constitutes an endorsement of ethos by Hermann. 
See the discussion in Oesch BH, 240-42. Abert, Musikanschauung, explores the subject at 
length; see his chapter 5, especially pages 230-58. 
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(XX. Epilogus) 

II Verbosus fortasse fastidiosis videor, qui omnia sibi absque scientia scire E66 
videntur. Sed bii quaeso attendant non sibi haec vilia utpote pbilosophis 
ingeri, sed simplicibus boc est mei similibus ad maiora confortandis quasi 
5 lactea alimenta praelibari. Qui si aliquando remoto supersilio ad baec leg- 
enda otio indulserint, videbunt me benevolentiae causa ideo in monocbordi 
dispositione laborasse, ut obscura in veterum dictis dilucidarem, omissa 
repeterem, reprehensibilia corrigerem. Sicut igitur quis habens aurum vel 
argentum, dum modo in area sit, minime qua in parte sit curat; ita et ego 
10 dum modo quicquid speculari potero in hoc reperiatur opusculo, non mul- 
tum ut quidam de ordinis diligentia euro. 


Quocirca quia iam diu de tropis locutus sum, ad hue siqua mens sugges- 
serit adiciantur. Omnis tropus totus, id est indivisus, constat || ex omnibus, id VOOra 
est ex quatuor principalibus proprietatis suae chordis et speciebus, utpote 
1.5 protus ex prima gravium, prima finalium, prima superiorum, prima excel- 

lentium, et ex prima specie diatesse-||-ron quae est ab A in D, et ex prima R1.S0 
specie diapente quae est a D in a, et ex prima specie diapa-||-son quae est ab G149a 
A in a et ex prima consonantiae illius specie quae est diapason cum diatesse- 
ron, ab A gravi in d acutum. Similiter de ceteris troporum chordis et specie- 
20 bus. Omnes autentici a finalibus incipientes ad excellentes ascendunt et in 
superioribus distinguuntur. Omnes vero subiugales a gravibus incipientes, in 
superioribus finiuntur, et in finalibus mediantur, ac per hoc finales et superi- 
ores utrisque sunt communes. 


4—5 L.p.: PS.-ODO mus., 274, “ne tenerem lectorem magis suffocare superfluis cibis, 
quam lacte nutrire videremur”; cf. Heh. 5:12-14, “Etenim cum deberetis magistri esse 
propter tempus, rursum indigetis ut vos doceamini quae sint elementa exordii sermo- 
num Dei: et facti estis quibus lacte opus sit, non solido cibo. Omnis enim, qui lactis 
est particeps, expers est sermonis justitiae: parvulus enim est. Perfectorum autem est 
solidus cibus; eorum, qui pro consuetudine exercitatos habent sensus ad discretionem 
boni ac mali”; 1 Cor. 3:2, “lac vobis potum dedi, non escam: nondum enim poteratis: 
sed nec nunc quidem potestis”; 1 Pet. 2:2, “sicut modo geniti infantes, rationabile, sine 
dolo lac concupiscite.” 


2 fortasse] fortassis R || 3 bii] hu E || 5-6 inter legenda et otio est aliquid rasusY || 6 ideo 
om. V G B II 7 dispositione] positione R E | in add. sup. lin. man. corr. V || 8 igitur] ergo 
V G B II 9 area] acha corr. archa V | sit^] iacet V G B || 12 quia iam] iam quia V G B || 13 
Omnis tropus . . . hie resumit¥^ \ totus om. V G B || 14 ex om. V G B || 15 prima finalium] 
ex prima finalium V || 17 D in a] D in A K || 18 consonantiae illius] illius consonantiae 
VII 19 gravi om. K | ceteris] caeteris R G E | Hie in K inveniturfigura quae deest in RV GB 
E, et not agit de Hermanno. || 21 subiugales] subiugalibus V | incipientes] inchoantes V G 
B II 21 distinguuntur] distinguntur R E || 22 finiuntur] finiunt V G B 
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20. Epilogue 

Perhaps 1 seem long-winded to the hyper-critical, who appear to themselves— 
without knowledge—to know everything. But I ask them to bear in mind that 
these trifles are heaped up not on them, as if on philosophers,^®^ but rather 
that this milky diet, as it were, is poured out for simple folk^®^ like myself, to 
encourage them to greater things. If at some time, having laid aside their hau¬ 
teur, they grant themselves the leisure to read this work, they will see that I have 
labored in goodwill over the arrangement of the monochord with the intention 
of elucidating obscurities in the pronouncements of the ancients, of restor¬ 
ing omissions and correcting the blameworthy. And so, just as anyone having 
gold or silver litde cares what part of the chest it is in, as long as it is inside, so 1 
myself, as long as such observations as I am able to make may be found in this 
little work, do not much care (as some do) about meticulous organization. 

Since, therefore, I have already spoken at length about the modes, let 
whatever comes to mind be added here. Every complete, that is, undivided, 
mode^®® is established on all the four principal pitches and species proper to 
it, as, for instance, protus [is established] on the first of the graves, the first of 
the finales, the first of the superiores, the first of the excellentes, the first species of 
diatessaron (which is from Ato D), the first species of diapente (which is from 
Dto a), the first species of diapason (which is from A to «), and the first species 
of that consonance which is a diapason-plus-diatessaron (from low A to high 
rf).^®^ Likewise concerning the other modal pitches and species. All authentics, 
beginning in the finales, rise to the excellentes and are mediated in the superiores. 
But all subordinates, beginning in the graves, reach their upper limits in the 
superiores and are mediated in the finales', wherefore the finales and superiores are 
common to both. 


161. Cf. Gushee’s remarks on this passage, regarding Hermann’s apparent audience, 
in “Questions of Genre,” 414-15. 

162. Cf. PS.-ODO mus., 2*74, trans. Apel, Gregorian Chant, 164: “lest we seem to suf¬ 
focate the gentle reader with superfluous food, rather than nourish him with milk.” This 
image has a strong basis in Scripture; any of the following passages might have been a 
source for either or both theorists (CPDV): Heb. 5:12-14, “For even though it is the time 
when you ought to be teachers, you are still lacking . . . and so you have been made like 
those who are in need of milk, and not of solid food. For anyone who is still feeding on 
milk is still unskillful in the Word of Justice; for he is like an infant. But solid food is for 
those who are mature, for those who, by practice, have sharpened their mind, so as to 
discern good from evil”; 1 Cor. 3:2, “I gave you milk to drink, not solid food. For you 
were not yet able . . .”; 1 Pet. 2:2, “Like newborn infants, desire the milk of reasonable¬ 
ness without guile . . .” 

163. An undivided mode is one that is not separated into authentic and plagal forms, 
that is, a maneria, encompassing both forms. See chapter 13, especially page 100, lines 
30-33, and page 101. 

164. There is a this point in K a figure, not found in the other sources, which does 
not appear to concern Hermann. 
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Proti 


Deuteri 


Triti 


Tetrardi 



Figura 15.1, per V (MS A-Wn, Cod. 51, f. 87r) 



Figura 19.1, per V (MS US-R, MS 92 1100 (Wolffheim), p. 127) 
























Figura 19.1, per V (MS A-Wn, Cod. 51, f. 89r) 



























Figura 19.1, per K (MS D-Kl, 4° Mss. Math. 1, f. 34v) 
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Christe qui regnas 
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Christe qui regnas 
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Christe qui regnas 
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.n 0 y . 

Christe qui regnas 

Collegerunt pontifices 
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Col legerunt pontifices 
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Col lege runt pontifices 
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Col lege runt pontifices 

Confitemini Domino 


R 128: 
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Confitemini domino 
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Confitemini domino 
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Confitemini 

Cum audisset populus 
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Cum audisset populus 
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Cum rex gloriae 
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Cum rex gloriae 
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Gloria haec est 
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Gloria haec est 
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/ / ./ //. 
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Plates 



Plate 1. Oxford, Bodleian Libraries, MS. Ashmole 304, fol. 2v. Drawing of a 
Hermannus often identified as Hermannus Contractus (on the right, holding an 
astrolabe) with Euclid. Reproduced by kind permission of the Bodleian Libraries, 
the University of Oxford. 
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Plate 2. Rochester Codex (US-R, MS 92 1100 [Wolffheim]), page 91. Reproduced 
by kind permission of the Sibley Music Library, Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester. 
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Plate 3. Rochester Codex (US-R, MS 92 1100 [Wolffheim]), page 117. Reproduced 
by kind permission of the Sibley Music Library, Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester. 
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Plate 4. Vienna Codex (A-Wn 51), f. 82r. Reproduced by kind permission of the 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 
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Plate 5. Vienna Codex (A-Wn 51), f. 86v. Reproduced by kind permission of the 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 
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Appendix I 

Biographical Documents in English Translation 


As noted in the introduction, the documents relating to Hermann’s biography, 
other than his own Chronica, are an obituary notice and a Vita by his fellow 
monk Berthold, as well as an anonymous legend preserved in Gb-Ccc 111. All 
of these have been edited, some more than once, and have been translated 
into German; Ellinwood included Berthold’s obituary notice, in English. These 
three sources appear together here, in English translation, for the first time. 


A. Berthold’s Obituary Notice^ 


[1054] Hermann, the son of Count Wolfrat, crippled in all his limbs since 
childhood but surpassing all men of that time in wisdom and virtue, died and 
was buried on his estate at Altshausen. 

B. Berthold’s Life of Hermann^ 

[I] 

Hermann (meaning “great hero”),'* son of the religious count Wolfrat, [was] 
from an early age, in his exterior form, crippled in all his limbs by an enfee¬ 
bling paralytic affliction but marvelously amplified before all men of his time 


1. The Latin is most recendy edited as Bertholdi Chronicon (Forma Prima), ed. Robinson, 
in Bertholds und Bernotds Chroniken, 20; a German translation by Robinson and Robinson- 
Hammerstein is on page 21. 

2. Bertholdi Chronicon (Forma Secunda), ed. Robinson, in Bertholds und Bernolds 
Chroniken, 36-42, with German translation on facing pages. This edition of the Vita is 
reprinted in Berschin and Hellmann, Flermann derLahme, 6-13, with a different German 
translation by Berschin. Oesch also published a German translation in Berno und 
Flermann, 117—21. 

3. “Herimannus, qui et heros magnus.” The name is derived from Old High German 
hari (host, army) and man (man) and actually means “soldier.” 
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by the “natural genius”^ in “the inner man.”® The complexities of all the arts 
and the subtleties of the [poetic] meters he understood completely on his 
own, by his own observation. Always, from his first years, he gave himself to 
study of this sort, and without leisure, and accomplished such a complete mas¬ 
tery of divine and sacred literature that he was held by all, from every quarter, 
in confluences of astonishment and admiration for his erudition and teaching. 
Yet the structure of his joints was so terribly weak that, once he was set in a 
place, he was not able to move to any other place by himself without the help 
of another or turn himself over, but, when placed by a servant in a portable 
seat, he was barely able to sit hunched over to work on something. 

[II] 

In this [seat], this useful and admirable foster-son of divine working—though 
so weak in the mouth, tongue, and lips that he made broken and scarcely intel¬ 
ligible sounds of words, drawn out in whatever way—nevertheless was to his 
hearers an eloquent and diligent dogmatist, pleasing them with complete alac¬ 
rity and very quick in disputing and responding to their queries without the 
least delay. Be it that he scarcely scribbled anything new with his weak fingers, 
or that he read aloud to himself or others, or by any other means or suitable 
exigencies, always occupied himself with the most intense exercises: truly a 
“blameless”® man, he “considered nothing human alien to him.”^ He was an 
indefatigable practitioner of humble charity and charitable humility, a keeper 
of marvelous patience, the most ready servant of obedience, a lover of chastity, 
conservator of virginal incorruption, the most cheerful cultivator of compas¬ 
sion, true catholic preacher of the faith, completely unconquered advocate for 
and defender of truth,® most upright pedagogue of the Christian religion, not 


4. Barthold’s phrase is “ingenii vena”; cf. Quintillian, Institutio oratoria VI 2.3 
(Berschin and Robinson): “ingeni vena”; Horace, Ars poetica 409f (Robinson): “ego 
nec stadium sine divite vena / nec rude quid prosit video ingenium”; Carmina 2.18.9f 
(Robinson): “ingeni begnigna vena.” 

5. Eph. 3:16 (Berschin). Vulg.: “[16] ut det vobis secundum divitias gloriae suae 
virtute corroborari per Spiritum eius in interiore homine [17] habitare Christum per 
fidem in cordibus vestris in caritate radicati et fundati”; CPDV: “And I ask him to grant 
to you to be strengthened in virtue by his Spirit, in accord with the wealth of his glory, in 
the inner man, [17] so that Christ may live in your hearts through a faith rooted in, and 
founded on, charity.” 

6. Luke 1:5 (Berschin). Vulg.: “erant autem iusti ambo ante Deum incedentes in omni¬ 
bus mandatis et iustificationibus Domini sine querella.” CPDV (Luke 1:6): “Now they 
were both just before God, progressing in all of the commandments and the justifica¬ 
tions of the Lord without blame.” Berthold’s words here are “Homo revera sine querela.” 

7. Terence, Heauton Timorumenos I 1.125 (Berschin and Robinson). Terence’s words 
are “homo sum; nil human! a me alienum puto.” 

8. Augustine, Ennarationes inpsalmos 36.2.20 (Berschin). 
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least a man of modesty, sobriety, and continence, as is natural in one who from 
infancy never ate meat, was officially devoted enough to psalmody, prayer, and 
divine praise both before and after taking clerical orders;® which he entered 
about his thirtieth year, encouraged by Abbot Bern of Augsburg, a holy and 
wise man; and was conspicuous as an orthodox administrator of his entire holy 
and honest life. Showing himself ready and willing for enterprise of all kinds, 
with the wonderful benevolence of affability, humor, and humanity, he was 
loved by all, as befits one who “became all things to all men.”^® Moreover, he 
remained steadfastly until the end of his life an adversary and indefatigable 
opponent of iniquity, injustice, and all depravity and malice or anything done 
against God.^^ 


[Ill]12 

He very splendidly collected and arranged the principle of computation,!® with 
its rules and some of its explanations (in which he exceeded by no small degree 
all of his predecessors). And, among other things, he devised by much obser¬ 
vation rules concerning the natural lighting of the moon, by which it might 
most obviously be known, in what hour of the day or night it would be lighted 
by the sun. And he worked out the most exact rules for calculating a lunar 
eclipse.!^ He wrote a geometry that is actually of no small utility—as far as this 
art is concerned—as in this art no one among his predecessors was so gifted 
in knowledge and subtlety; and he presented this through numbers and fig¬ 
ures in a natural and rational order. Since there was no musician more expert, 
he composed and wrote down many euphonious chants, of wonderful suavity 
and elegance, for histories, for St. George,!® SS. Gordianus et Epimachus,!® St. 


9. Hermann’s order is not specified (Berschin). 

10. I Cor. 9:22 (Berschin and Robinson). Vulg.: “factus sum infirmis infirmus ut infir- 
mos lucri facerem omnibus omnia factus sum ut omnes facerem salvos”; CPDV: “To the 
weak, I became weak, so that I might gain the weak. To all, I became all, so that I might 
save all.” 

11. Cf. Deut. 25:16 (Robinson). Vulg.: “abominatur enim Dominus eum qui facit haec 
et aversatur omnem iniustitiam”; CPDV: “For the Lord your God abominates him who 
does these things, and he loathes all injustice.” Berthold’s words here are “Iniquitatis 
autem, iniustiae et totius pravitatis et malitiae vel quicquid contra Deum fit, aversator et 
impugnator indessus ad usque finem vitae feliciter perduravit.” 

12. Two of the manuscript sources introduce this section under the title Studium 
Hermanni (Herimanni) (Berschin and Robinson). 

13. Regalae in computum, unedited. See Bergmann, “Chronographie und Komputistik.” 

14. Prognostica de defectu soils et lunae, unedited (Robinson). See Germann, De tempo- 
rum ratione. 

15. Ga. 27.5-81; feast day April 23; this Office does not survive. 

16. Martyrs, d. 362; feast day May 10; this Office does not survive. 
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Afra the martyr,St. Magnus the confessor,^® and St. Wolfgang the bishop,^® 
besides many others of this type. He diligently and laboriously compiled from 
everywhere this little book of chronicles, from the incarnation of the Lord to 
his own day. He described the deeds of the emperors Conrad and Henryk® 
very beautifully. To them he carefully and very poetically crafted a charming 
little lyric book concerning the eight principal vices, in metric diversity.^^ 
He was unequaled concerning time-keeping devices, musical instruments, 
and mechanics.In these and in many other such pursuits, which cannot be 
recounted in a brief time, he was always and completely continuously busy, 
insofar as his infirmity allowed. 


[IV] 

But at last, when God’s mercy deemed it worthy to liberate his pious soul 
from the distasteful workhouse of the world, he was taken by a disease of the 
lungs; wasting away unrelentingly for ten days, he labored monstrously under 
this lethal assault. Then one day, very early, when I had celebrated matins,^® 
I, whose friendship he valued above all others, approached his sickbed to ask 
him whether he had been feeling a little better. He responded: “Do not, I ask, 
do not question me, but rather indeed attend diligendy to what I will tell you, 
in whom I place no small confidence. I shall without doubt die in a short time 
and neither live nor recover: therefore I commend to you and all my [broth¬ 
ers], utterly and completely, my sinful soul.You see, I have been rapt all this 


17. D. 304; feast day August 5. There is a shrine to St. Afra at Augsburg (the Kloster 
Sankt Ulrich und Afra Augsburg), where her relics have been kept since 1012. 

18. Presumably St. Magnus of Fiissen (seventh or eighth centui'y, feast day September 
6) and not Saint Magnus of Avignon (d. 660, bishop of Avignon, feast day August 19). 
This cannot be St. Magnus of Orkney (whom the hymn “Humilis, nobilis” venerates), as 
he lived after Hermann’s time (1075-1116/7). This Office does not survive. 

19. St. Wolfgang of Regensburg (Ratisbon), ca. 934—October 31, 994; feast day 
October 31. He was bishop at Regensburg from 972 until his death, and was canonized 
in 1052. Among other patronages, he is (with St. Alice) patron saint of paralytics. 

20.1.e., Conrad II (ca. 990-June 4,1039) and Henry (Heinrich) III (October 29,1017- 
October 5, 1056); Conrad was Henry’s father, and each served as Holy Roman Emperor. 

21. “Musa mi dilecta,” ed. Diimmler, “Incipit opmculum Herimanni” (Robinson). 

22. On the fragmentary De horologiorum conpositione, see Oesch, Bemo und Hermann, 
171 (Robinson). Oesch mentions a Mensura horologii, which he identihes with the brst 
chapter of the second book of De utilitatibus astrolabii. In Hermann’s day time-keeping 
devices included water-clocks, sun dials, etc., but not mechanical clocks in the modern 
sense. On Hermann’s work on the chilinder (a portable sundial), see introduction, page 
14, and Kren, “The Traveler’s Dial.” 

23. Cf. Rule of St. Benedict, col. 17 (Robinson). 

24. It is interesting that, according to Berthold, Hermann commends his soul to his 
fellow monks rather than to God. 
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night in a kind of ecstasy, and it seemed to me that I was reading the Hortensius 
of Tullius Cicero^® with that memory and knowledge with which we are accus¬ 
tomed to say the Lord’s Prayer and, moving on, vigilantly to run through both 
the observations to be left and the matter to be written, which I proposed to 
dictate concerning the vices,as if I had already written this, and similarly with 
many such things. This reading has inspired and encouraged me to such an 
extent that the whole of this present world together with everything of it—and 
this mortal life itself—is [now] wearisome and contemptible to me; and, to 
the contrary, [has inspired] such an ineffable desire and delight for that non- 
transitory world and that eternal and immortal life to come that to me all these 
transitory things together are reckoned as nothing and emptiness and valued 
as a hair.^^ Indeed, ‘it wearies me to live.’”^® 

[V] 

But I, not a little astounded by the divine announcement of his vision and his 
speech and, since it must be thus at the parting of such friends and teachers, 
completely awash in tears and amply moved by my own sobbing, could scarcely 
continue. Immediately, regarding me sideways in amazement and shaking, he 
reproached me as if with zeal thus: “Do not, my friend, do not wail over me but 
rather congratulate me with exultant dancing. Bring, please, my tablets, and 
those things that remain to be written in them, you will mark diligently and 
fault-free; later these writings are to be recommended to those deemed wor¬ 
thy. Moreover, you yourself, thinking daily that you must die, prepare yourself 
always and wholly by effort and meditation for that same path, because you 
‘know not the day or the hour’^® you will follow me, your dearest friend.” And 


25. Of Cicero’s Hoy'tensius only fragments are now extant (Robinson). 

26. In the concluding lines of his De octo vitiis principalihus, Hermann hints at a con¬ 
tinuation (Robinson). 

27. Terrence, Eunuchus, 411: “ego non flocci pendere.” Hermann’s words, according 
to Berthold: “haec omnino reputentur et flocci pendantur a me.” 

28. 2 Cor. 1:8 (Berschin and Robison) Vulg.: “quoniam supra modum gravati sumus 
supra virtutem ita ut taederet nos etiam vivere.” CPDV: “For we were weighed down 
beyond measure, beyond our strength, so that we became weary, even of life itself.” 
Gen. 27:46 (Robinson), Vulg.: “dixit quoque Rebecca ad Isaac taedet me vitae meae 
propter Alias Heth si acceperit lacob uxorem de stirpe huius terrae nolo vivere”; CPDV: 
“And Rebekah said to Isaac, ‘I am weary of my life because of the daughters of Heth. If 
Jacob accepts a wife from the stock of this land, I would not be willing to live.’” Job 10:1 
(Robinson): “taedet animam meae vitae meae”; CPDV: “My soul is weary of my life.” 
Hermann’s words, according to Berthold: “Taedet me vivere.” 

29. Matt. 25:13 (Berschin and Robinson), Vulg.: “vigilate itaque quia nescitis diem 
neque horam.” CPDV: “And so you must be vigilant, because you do not know the day or 
the hour.” Cf. Matt. 24:36, Vulg.: “de die autem ilia et hora nemo scit neque angeli caelo- 
rum nisi Pater solus”; CPDV: “But concerning that day and hour, no one knows, not even 
the Angels of the heavens, but only the Father”; Mark 13:32, Vulg.: “De die autem illo vel 
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with these words he fell silent. In the succeeding days it happened that, his 
weakness growing ever greater—alas—he reached his last days^® and by and by 
completely turned toward heaven. After the purest confession of his sins from 
his whole heart and most devotedly sharing in the Eucharist of Christ with the 
many who assembled to visit him—his brothers, friends, and family—in a felici¬ 
tous end, which he had always only desired before everyone, this fortunate and 
incomparable man of God felicitously breathed bis very last on September 24. 
And leaving all his [friends] in no mean mourning and duly buried witb sor¬ 
rowful funeral rites on bis estate at Altsbausen, be rests in peace. 


C. The Legend Preserved in MS GB-Ccc 111^^ 


There was a certain count in parts of Germany, rich and very powerful, having 
a son named Hermann. One day, when he was a boy, he went with others his 
age to play in the woods surrounding his father’s casde. While they were there, 
a bear of bis father’s, coming upon them suddenly, compelled them all to flee, 
and he [Hermann], because he was last of all, was caught by his arms by [the 
bear’s] claws, since it could not [do this] by biting;-^^ squeezing him tightly with 
its arms and claws, it crippled him. And unless his father’s servants and the 
other boys had run together in an excited clamor, it would have returned him 
lifeless. And so, the bear having fled, the boy Hermann was deposited in the 
castle half alive, where his limbs, which had been shattered, were by lengthy 
care of doctors restored to some level of health—but he was unable to regain 
the use of his hands and feet. 

Whence, because human aid was unable to help him, his gravely afflicted 
father and mother made a request of God: carrying him through the surround¬ 
ing established churches, far and wide, they most intensely entreated divine 
mercy for his health; but they were able to accomplish nothing, the boy remain¬ 
ing as he was. Whereupon the greatly afflicted [parents] advanced to Rome, 


hora nemo scit, neque angeli in caelo, neque Filins, nisi Pater”; CPDV: “But concern¬ 
ing that day or hour, no one knows, neither the Angels in heaven, nor the Son, but 
only the Father”; Luke 12:46, Vulg.: “veniet dominus servi illius in die qua non sperat 
et horaqua nescit et divide! eum partemque eius cum infidelibus ponet”; CPDV: “then 
the Lord of that servant will return on a day which he hoped not, and at an hour which 
he knew not.” Hermann’s words, according to Berthold: “quia nescis qualibet die vel hora.” 

30. “reached his last days” translates “in extrema perductus est,” literally “he was con¬ 
ducted to the extremes”; Berschin translates this “er begann zu sterben,” “he began to 
die”; Oesch has “es, ach, zum Letzten kam,” “alas, it came to the last.” 

31. GB-Ccc 111, 47-48, ed. Handschin, in “Hermannus Contractus-Legenden—nur 
Legenden?” 2-3. 

32. l.e., the bear was muzzled. 
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to implore the patronage of the holy Apostles for the debility of their miser¬ 
able son. There they passed three nights awake in vigils, prayers, and fastings. 
The boy fell asleep the third night, his father and mother keeping vigil. And 
behold, a shining man of venerable character stood before him in a dream. 
He was asked in a pleasant speech whether he would prefer to have the full 
health of his body or wisdom. When the boy—prompted by inspiration—had 
responded that he wished to have wisdom more than bodily health, the man 
who was standing there said, “Because you have chosen what is better, you will 
know that you will be the wisest of all who are found in the Roman Empire, to 
the point that none can be equated with you in knowledge.” Having said that, 
he vanished from his eyes. 

But he himself, awaking as if from a deep sleep, recounted to his father 
and mother all that he had seen and heard in the dream. Having heard these 
things, they understood that it was not the will of God that the boy would receive 
the health that he had lost, and, morning having come, they returned home. 

And having taken counsel with their friends, they handed him over (as it is 
often said of boys) to the Church of the Blessed Mother of God and perpetual 
Virgin Mary, which is situated in Augsburg, to be immersed in liberal studies. 
And since, as has been said, he was completely destitute of the use of his hands 
and feet, he was carried to the school every day by attendants assigned for the 
purpose and placed at the feet of the master. Whence a miraculous thing hap¬ 
pened, so that not only did he surpass in a short time all who had gathered 
(not a little time before) to study the blessed arts , but indeed, by the wisdom 
divinely inspired in him, he transcended those masters to whom he had been 
commended. 

This illustrious expert in the art of music composed for the praise of God 
many chants, which he wished to offer with his pupils so that they could be 
understood (because of the dissonance and harshness of his voice). He culti¬ 
vated the use of the monochord, as much as he was able, more in the diatonic 
[genus] than in the chromatic or enharmonic. 



Appendix 2 

Chants Cited 

The entries on the following pages list, in alphabetical order, the chants 
Hermann cites in the course of his treatise. The genres are those given by 
Hermann, as are the modes and maneriae. Possible identifications with extant 
literature are given along with, to the extent possible, their liturgical assign¬ 
ments and identifying numbers from CAO and the CANTUS database.^ Twenty 
chants match Hermann’s description in incipit, genre, and mode; these may 
be considered positively identified and are marked *. Positive identification, 
however, does not mean that there are no difficulties. Prophetae praedicaverunt, 
for example, matches Hermann’s description in terms of both mode and range 
in several sources, but the melodies found in WA and Utr, while similar, display 
significant variants. It seems unlikely that we can be certain that we know any 
of these melodies exactly as Hermann knew them. Two chants cannot be iden¬ 
tified with any certainty at all; they are marked f. Identification of the remain¬ 
ing chants is insecure to some degree. Uncertainties of identification and of 
mode are often due to the short incipits given by Hermann and notation in 
unheighted neumes and/or without clefs in the sources. In one instance the 
sources disagree: the Rochester Codex lists Respice domine as an example of 
a third-mode responsory, but the Vienna Codex reads Respice in me (and the 
Kassel fragment mentions neither). For the former, CAO lists three distinct 
chants with this incipit, in modes 1, 7/8 (G), and 7; for the latter, one chant 
is listed, in mode 7. Another difficulty occurs when there are multiple chants 
with the incipit given by Hermann, as with Tota pulchra."^ Finally, there is the 
problem of mode: even when chants of a given incipit can be found, none may 
be in the mode Hermann specifies. For example, Hermann cites Hodie nobis as 
a responsory of the sixth mode; of the two responsories with this incipit, Hodie 
nobis caelorum rex is in mode 5, and Hodie nobis de caelo pax is in mode 8. It is pos¬ 
sible that Hermann assigned to the sixth mode a chant that others assigned to 
the fifth; mistaking the eighth mode for the sixth seems less likely. But match¬ 
ing the mode does not always make for a positive identification: there are at 
least three mode 4 antiphons beginning “Tota pulchra.” Furthermore, the 
neumes written above the incipits in the manuscript sources are unheighted 
and therefore neither pitch- nor interval-specific, and they also suffer from the 


1. http://cantusdatabase.org/ (accessed March 25, 2015). 

2. There are at least five mode 4 chants with this incipit. 
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same brevity as the text incipits. Two of the Tota pulchra antiphons begin with 
the same textual/melodic phrase hut diverge afterward; even if the neumes in 
the sources could be interpreted with sufficient accuracy, they do not continue 
nearly far enough to separate these chants. 

The following abbreviations are used for the genres: 
an antiphon gr gradual 

off offertory re responsory 

Modern service books (full citations are found in the bibliography); 

AM Antiphonale monasticum 

AR Antiphonale sacrosanctae Romanae ecdesiae 

GR Graduate sacrosanctae Romanae ecdesiae 

LU Liber Usualis 

PrM Processionale monasticum 

VP Variae preces 

Published facsimiles (full citations are found in the bibliography): 

AC Antiphonale missarum ... de Chartres (Pal. Mus. 11) 

Bo Le Codex 123. . . Bologne (Pal. Mus. 18) 

GB Le Codex VI.35 . . . de Benment (Pal. Mus. 15) 

GE Le Codex 121 de. . . Einsiedeln (Pal. Mus. 4) 

GK Le Manuscrit 807. . . Graduel de Klosterneuburg (Pal. Mus. 19) 

GS Graduate Sarisburiense 
HK Antiphonaire de Hartker (Pal. Mus. 2/1 ) 

LA Antiphonaire monastique. . . de Lucques (Pal. Mus. 9) 

Ln Antiphonale missarum . . . Codex 239 de. . . Laon (Pal. Mus. 10) 

MG Montecassino. . . Antiphonaire 
MG Moosburger Graduate 

Mo Antihponale missarum . . . H.159. . . Montpellier (Pal. Mus. 7-8) 
MR Antiphonaire de Mont-Renaud (Pal. Mus. 16) 

SD Graduel. . . de Saint-Denis^ 

SG Le Codex 339 de. . . Saint-Gall (Pal. Mus. 1) 

SP Biblioteca apostolica vaticana . . . antifonario della Basilica di S. 

Pietro 

SYG Le Codex 903. . . Graduel de Saint-Yrieix (Pal. Mus. 13) 

TG Das Graduate der St. Thomashirche'^ 

Utr Utrecht, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, MS 406 (3.J. 7) 


3. Cited in the Maitre edition (folio nos.). The Hesbert edition uses page numbers, 
which are easily calculated from the folio information. 

4. Although a late (fourteenth-century) source, this gradual is interesting in that the 
scribe has indicated the modes of nearly all items in the margins, using a special code, 
which Wagner explains in TG, v. 7, XLV-LX. The gradual contains ten of the twenty- 
seven chants cited by Hermann, agreeing with his modal assignments in all cases. 
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WA Antiphonaire monastique. . . de Worcester (Pal. Mus. 12) 
Also cited: 

Graduate Triplex 

Ott Ott, ed., Offertoriale 

BERNO ton. 

FRUT. ton. 

° incipit only nn not notated 


*Adorna thalamum an 6 200163® Purificatio Mariae 

GR 430; LU 1359; PrM 134 

AC 18; Bo 50v; GB 46v; GK 33v; GS 180; HK 115; Ln 27; LZ 301r; MC 
96°nn; MG 23v; SD 22v; SG 25; SYG 46; TG 186 
FRUT. ton., 158 (mode 6) 

* Ante sex dies [solemnis]^ an 8 001437 Dom. in Palmis 

AC 120; Bo 92v; GK 83v; MR 83v; SYG 119; TG 83; WA 207 

Ave gratia plena an 1 200456 Purificatio Mariae 

GB“ 46v; GS 180; SYG 46 

GE 72; Ln 26; MC 96“nn; MG 23r; SD 22r; SG 25 

Christe qui regnas an 8 Pro quacumque tribulationibus; 

In rogationibus 

This antiphon is not in Cantus (as of March 2015). It is found in Bo 176r; 
GK 117v; and in A-Wn Cod. 13314, a Gradual and Sacramentary of south 
German origin, dating from around 1150 and the thirteenth/fourteenth 
centuries. 

Collegerunt pontifices an 2 001852 Dom. in Palmis 

AC 119; Bo 91v; GK 82r; HK 175°nn; Ln 86; MG 56v; SD 12r; SYG 117; WA 

210 

Also as modes 1, 6, and 8, assigned to other feasts 

Of the eight antiphons of this incipit listed in Cantus as 001852, one is 
assigned to mode 8 (WA), two are assigned to mode 1, two to mode 2, 


5. Two other antiphons with this incipit, CAO 1293 and CAO 6051, are in modes 7 
and 8. 

6. Also in mode 8: Ante sex dies [passionis] GS 81; Ante sex dies [solemnitatis] GS 80, MG 57r. 
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one to mode 6; the remaining two do not have modal assignments listed. 
There is also a responsory with this incipit. 

*Confitemini Domino [filii] an 6 001979 In diebus rogationum 

AC 125; Bo 168r; GE 395; GK 115v; MG 92r; SG 134; TG 132; WA 228 
(mode 5) 

* Cum audisset populus"^ an 7 001983 Dom. in Palmis 

AC 119; Bo 91v; GB 107 (mode 8); GK 82r; HK 175°nn; Ln 86; MG 176; 
MG 56r; MR 84r; SD llv; SG 63; SYG 117; TG 83 
FRUT. ton., 166 (mode 7) 

* Cum rex gloriae an 8 201042 Dom. in Resurrectionis 

Bo 102r; GE 393; GK 102r; HK 216°nn (man. rec.); Ln 86; MG 76v; SYG 
148; TG113 

*Dum fabricat[or mundi] an 2 002453 Fer. 6 in Parasceve 

Bo 102r; GK 97r; GS 103; MG 68r; SYG 140; TG 101; WA 215 
as Cum fabricator in HK 220°nn; Ln 87; SG 72 

Duo homines [ascenderunt in] an 1 002484 Dom. 12 p. Pent. 

This incipit varies: ascendebant et, ascendebant in, and ascenderunt in are all 
found in the sources, but the last is most numerous. 

HK431; LA 314 {deuterus)- SD 182v; Utr 225r 
FRUT. ton., 119 (mode 1) 

also: Duo homines [michiDomine] in LA 532 (mode 1, Dom 11 p. Pent.); not 
in Cantus database. 

*Exaltabo te gr 3 Fer. 2 Hebd. 4 Quad. 

GR160 

AC 49; GB 101; GE 172; GK 78v; GS 175; Ln 81; MG 53v; Mo 161; MR 23r; 
SB 60; SD 60v; SYG 113; TG 78 
see also Graduate Triplex, 112-13 
FRUT. ton., 139 (mode 3) 

* Gloria haec est w. deuterus 002945 Omnium Sanctorum 


7. In GK this chant is notated with a BB clef and a range of ilb-d; B and bi are both 
used but not h\>-, it ends on c. This is thus a mode 7 (Mixolydian) chant, transposed to C 
to avoid F-sharps. 
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HK334 (Vig. Omn. Sctm.); LZ 365v; MR 76v; Utr 118v 

Twenty-seven of the forty-six sources for chants of this incipit listed in 

Cantus assign it to mode 4. 

*Hodie completi sunt an 1 003096 Dom. Pentecostes 

AM 524; AR 509; LU 886 
LA 263; LZ 240; SD 166r; Utr 118v; WA 154 
FRUT. ton. (mode 1) 

-fHodie nobis [caelorum rex] re 6 006858 Nativitas Domini 

Hodie nobis caelorum rex is assigned to mode 5 in Cantus and is the closest 
match (tritus).^ 

LR 56; LU 375 

HK 45; LA 32; LZ 120v; SD 149r; SP 26v; Utr 22r; WA 27 
BERNO ton., 83 (mode 5) 

*Homo quidam [erat divesp an 1 003133 Dom. 13 p. Pent. 

HK 426; LA 309; LZ 271 v; SD 182v; Utr 222v 
FRUT. ton., 116 (mode 1) 

*In tuo adventu [erue nos]^^ mprotus\\^ 003302 Dom. 1 Adventus 

HK 19; LZ 99r; WA 8 
FRUT. ton., 116 (mode 1) 

*IuravitDominus [et non]^^ gr 3 Comm. Patrorum 

AC 14; GB 40v; GK 27r, 30v°nn, 138v°nn, 147r°nn; GS 221°; HK 365; LZ 
286r; MR 117r; SD 16r, 27v°, 26r°, 120v°; SYG 33; TG 179 

Graduate Triplex, 486-87 
BERNO ton., (mode 3) 

* Modicum et non videbitis an tritus 003803 Dom. 3 Pascha 


8. Hodie nobis de caelo pax (006859) is assigned to mode 8; Hodie nobis apparuit lumen 
(006856) is assigned to mode 2. There is a Gradual (responsorium graduate), Hodie scietis, 
in mode 6 (GK lOv). 

9. Homo quidam [.descendebat] is assigned to mode 8; Homo quidam [fecit] to mode 3. 

10. In tuo adventu libera nos (202493), HK 19, is also in mode 1 but less widely used. 

11. The Historia for St. Wolfgang, possibly by Hermann, contains a versicle with 
this incipit (item 41, Matins), but that cannot be the gradual cited by Hermann in his 
Musica. See Hermann, Historia Sancti Wolfgangi, xxx. 
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AM 487; AR 473; LU 820 

HK 243 (man. alt.); LA 236; LZ 228v; MR 91r; SD 163r; SP 112v; SYG 167; 
Utr 104v; WA 143 

FRUT. ton., 154 (mode 6) 

* Multi venient an tetrardus 003835 Dom. 4 p. Epiph. 

HK 82; LZ 169r; MR 91; Utr 50v 
FRUT. ton., 173 (mode 8) 

*Nativitas tua [dei genetrix] an 1 003852^^ Nat. Mariae 2 Vesp. 

AM 1035; AR 837; LU 1627 

HK 308; LA 455; LZ 346v; SD 171v nn; Utr 167v; WA 364 
FRUT. ton., 116 (mode 1) 

* Ostendit sanctus Gamaliel an 4 004202 Inventio Stephani 

SD 169r nn; Utr 154r; WA 431 (inc. illeg.) 

FRUT. ton., 143 (mode 4) 

*Prophetae praedicaverunt an protus 004392 Fer. 4 Hebd. 4 Adv. 

AM 215; AR 240 

AL 24, 377; HK 38, 39“nn; LZ 117v; MG 114; MR 55r; SD 148v nn; SP 22r, 
22r°nn; Utr 17r; WA 18 
FRUT. ton., 117 (mode 1) 

The sources (including the MSS in the Cantus database) divide roughly 
equally between modes 1 and 2. 

\Respice Domine re 3 

There are at least two responsory verses with this incipit (006126c and 
6839a), both in mode 1. There is an antiphon of this incipit in AC 127, 
MG 909v, and SG 137; it is also listed in BERNO ton., 89, as mode 7. An 
antiphon Respice et exaudi me is found in HK 98. The chant indicated in 
V, an antiphon Respice in me (004625), is known only from CH-SGs A.90 
and is in mode 7, though BERNO ton., 88, lists an antiphon of this incipit 


12. CAO 03851 is also often assigned to mode 1 (and often to mode 8) but is found 
in non-Germanic sources. 
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as mode 6. Perhaps Hermann meant to indicate a Gradual (Responsorium 
graduale): see AC 45; Bo 83v; GE 157; GK 72r (mode 5); Ln 73; Mo 177 
{tritus)-, MR 22r, 39v; SD 11; SYG 106. 

There is a responsory Aspice Domine (GAO 61626, 800029), but it is in 
mode 1. 

*Sanctificavit off 5 Hebd. 24/Dom 18 p. Pent. 

GR374; Ott 114; LU 1057 

AC 97; Bo 162r; GB 259; GE 333; GK 158r; GS 162; Ln 159; MG 140v; Mo 
256; MR 41r; SD 131r; SG 122; SYG 254; TG 171 

Graduate Triplex, 338 
BERNO ton., 88 (mode 5) 

*Sedit angelus an 7^^ 004858 Y)om. Res. (inter alia) 

AS 242; GE 392; GK 102v; HK 216°nn (man. rec.), 231; MG 77r; MR 73v; 
SD 12v, 163r nn; SG 75; TG 115; WA 222 
FRUT. ton., 166 (mode 7) 

*Si vere fratres an tetrardus 004915 Dom./Hebd. Sex. 

AM 323°;AR351;LU509 

HK137; LA 119; LZ 178r; MR 73v; SP 69r; Utr 66v; WA 79 
FRUT. ton., 163 (mode 7) 

Tota pulchra [es arnica] an 4 005161,005162 [various] 

AR124; PrM274;VP54 

HK 310 (man. rec.), 385; LZ 339v, 391r; MR 120; SD 179r nn; Utr 161v 
(cao 005162); WA 360 
FRUT. ton., 143 (mode 4) 

Cantus lists five mode 4 chants with this incipit, two of which continue with 
“es arnica,” all assigned to Marian feasts. The other three, CAO 202925, 
202926, 202927, may be of relatively late composition. 


13. Assigned in some sources to mode 8. 




Appendix 3 

Hermann’s Diastematic Notation 

Apart from his Musica and his compositions, Hermann enjoyed some notice 
in musical circles as the originator of a form of letter notation. The notation 
did not, however, indicate pitch directly but rather intervals. Some of the 
signs are obvious —s for semitone, t for tone, etc.—while others are less so. 
Combinations of signs indicate larger intervals. Intervals are assumed to be 
ascending unless a dot is placed below the symbol, which indicates descent. 
The scheme is as follows:^ 

e indicates unison pitches, 
s designates the distance of a semitone, 
t marks the interval of a [whole] tone, 
s with t [f] stands for the semiditone [minor third]. 

T duplicated [T] marks the ditone [major third]. 

D denotes the symphonia of the diatessaron. 

Aelta distinguishes the consonance of the diapente. 

Aelta with S represents two limmata plus a tritone [minor sixth]. 

Aelta with T distinguishes the largest interval suitable for our songs, 
viz., four tones plus a semitone [major sixth]. 

This scheme was accompanied by a didactic melody illustrating the intervals 
and their symbols, which may be seen in example A3.1 below. This notation 
never caught on, partly because Guido’s staff notation rendered it obsolete 
almost as soon as it had been devised but also because the idea itself is flawed. 
The notation provides no position-finding mechanism; if a performer makes 
a mistake, correction is very difficult. The same can be said for a scribe: this 
notation is very difficult to proofread, and in fact the version of the melody in 
example A3.1 is taken from A-Wn 2502, which differs considerably from that in 
A-Wn 51. Transcription from A-Wn 51 has not been successful: it has not been 
possible to find a starting point from which the intervals notated do not pro¬ 
duce pitches outside the medieval Gamut. Furthermore, the compass appears 


1. The Latin text (see example A3.1) is from the Rochester Codex, page 177. 
Ellinwood's transcription of the text and his translation (reproduced here) are in 
MHC, page 9; his transcription into modern notation is on page 11. 



Example A3.1. Hermann’s E voces unisonas. 


?Det*esttessst®t*t® 


E VO - ces u - ni - so - nas e - quat. S se - mi - ton - i - i 
t t t e t t T t t t t s f t t t 

dis - tan - ti - am sig - nat, T to - ni dif - fer - en - ti - am to - nat. 

t* f e f t'’ d t t* f t T T t f 

S cum T se - mi - di - ton - um sta - tu - it. T dti - pli - ca - ta 

eTTdTstdddtddt tf 

• * * 

di - ton - um ti - tu - lat, D di - a - tes - se - ron sym -pho- ni - am 
i dtAAAs t AeAet s t t Te 

p • • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

de-no-tat. Del-ta di -a -pen-te con-so-nan-ti - am dis-cri-mi - nat. 
A As s AeAt^t t®dt s tt A 

Del-ta cum S bi - na cum tri-to- no lim-ma-ta do-cet. Del - ta 
tt^ssttttsttAttst 

cum T qua- ter-nos cum lim- ma- ta to - nos max - i - mum vi - de 
tes t^ttsttsttAAet 

li - cet in can- ti - le - nis nos-tris pton-go-rum in - ter - val - lum 
stteAstAdfttstttts 

• » • » ~ * *** • #.»> • * 

de - ter-mi-nat. Sedhae no - tae cumpun-ctis re-mis-sas si - ne pun-ctis 

ttteAtdtttt^ttstte 


in- ten-sae, vo-cum di - fe - ren- ti - as dis-cer-nunt pre-tax- a - tas. 
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to be very wide. The problem may be a missing (or extraneous) dot—but that is 
just the point, so to speak. Oesch lists twelve manuscript sources for this piece.^ 

Hermann’s description of certain intervals is peculiar, even puzzling. The 
minor sixth, for example, is described in the song’s text as a tritone plus two 
(minor) semitones. This is surely the hard way to calculate the interval and is 
not even correct, strictly speaking, in all cases. The interval E~c can be viewed 
this way, but the minor sixth A-F answers this description only if B-flat is 
assumed; finally, B-G contains, in the medieval pitch universe, not a tritone but 
a diminished fifth. Hermann’s symbol and his verbal rendition of it, delta plus 
s, meaning (perfect) fifth plus semitone, are superior. The same applies to the 
major sixth. 

Even though Hermann’s notation did not find a place in practical music, 
it seems to have acquired a life in music theory. His symbols proved conve¬ 
nient for labeling abstract intervals in theoretical discussions and in figures 
and tables of species, etc. Besides appearances in some of the theorists known 
to have had more or less direct knowledge of Hermann, there is evidence 
that they spread further. They appear, in varying states of conformity to the 
original, in a group of anonymous small treatises that found their way to 
England at the end of the eleventh century; Smits van Waesberghe has edited 
these tractatuli and discussed this topic extensively.^ Table A3.1 expands Smits 
van Waesberghe’s similar table^ to include the symbols found in Hermann’s 
original scheme and the versions found in Johannes Cotto (Afflighemensis), 
Jacobus of Liege, and Theinred of Dover. 


2. Oesch BH, 136. 

3. Smits van Waesberghe, Codex oxoniensis, 44-71. 

4. Ibid., 48. The Roman numerals refer to anonymous treatises in the collection. 



Table A3.1. Descendants of Hermann’s Diastematic Notation Signs. 


Interval 

Hermann 

(ascending, 

descending) 

i/ii 

III 

IV 

(ascending, 

descending) 

unisonus 

e 

e 



semitonium 

s, s 

s, s 

r 


tonus 

t, t 

t, t 

s 


semiditonus 

# f 


t 

7X7t 

ditonus 

T T 

T T 

T 

7T,7t 

diatessaron 

d, d 

d, d 

"i 

7^1,7, 

diapente 

A A 

A A 


7^.7<, 

diapente cum 
semitonio 


A^ 4 

X 

7t,7F 

diapente cum 
tono 

a' 4 

A‘ 4 

a 

71, 7t 

diapason 


























Table A3.1. {continued) 


V 

Johannes 

Cotto 

MSM 

Johannes 
Summa XII 

Jacobus 

Leodiensis 

Theinred 

t 

e 

e 

e 

e 


— > 

s, s 

s 

s, s 

s, s 

f (minor), 
s (major) 


t, t 

t 

t, t 

t, t 

t 

7 

s s 
t, t 

s 

t 

s s 
t, t 

s s 
t, t 

s (once) 

1 

t t 
t, t 

t 

t 

t.t., t.t. 

t t 
t t, 


% 

D, p 

D 

D, p 

D, p 

h 

0 

A, A 

A(=A) 

N, N(=A?) 

A, A 

d 


A^ 

A* 

N^ N®(=A* ?) 

A^ A^ 



A, A 

A 

a' a 

A, A 

d 


D D 

A, A 



D D 

A, A 

d 
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This index includes all nouns, verbs (excluding esse), adjectives, and numerical, 
directional and adjectivally derived adverbs found in the text. Verbs, including 
their participles, are listed as infinitives in active form (passive for deponent verbs), 
nouns in nominative singular form, and adjectives in masculine singular nomina¬ 
tive form, regardless of what forms appear in the text. Comparatives and superla¬ 
tives are included with the positive forms. Letters indicating pitches are listed as 
nouns. Numbers are listed as if written out (i.e., fV is included with quatour)-, cardi¬ 
nals and ordinals are treated separately. Chant incipits are excluded (see Index Can- 
tuum). The critical apparatus has been excluded, except for important alternate 
readings. 

Items are located in the form page. line. Items in figures are indicated by/rather 
than a line number; items from the apparatus are indicated by adding a to the loca¬ 
tor. Multiples occurrences of a work in a line are indicated by bis, ter, etc.; multiple 


occurrences in a figure are not indicated. 

A, 74.21, 23 bis, 24 bis, 25; 96.7, 10;/; 
126./ 

A, 72.13, 14; 76.14, 15, 21; 80.12, 32; 
82.13 bis, 23; 84.16; 86.3 bis, 4, 10, 

II, 88./; 92.17,/; 100.30; 102./; 

106./; II2./; 120.19; 124./; 128.16; 
130.23; 134./; 140.16, 18, 19 
a, 78.26; 80.3, 4, 12, 22, 28; 82.9, 23; 
84.17; 86.3 bis, 4, 7, 8, 9 bis, II bis, 

88./; 90.4, 12, 17, 20; 92.1, 3, 5, 8, 9 
bis, 17, f; 94.12, f; 100.10, 14, 16, 18 
bis, 30; 102./; 104./; 106./; II4.I7, 

19; II6.I, 21, 22, 23, 24; II8./; 124./; 
128.16; 132.2, 21; 134./; 140.18 
i, 88./; 90.2, 6, II, 12, 17, 20; 92.1, 3, 6, 

8, 9; 96./ 

abscondere, 110.13 
absolvere, 118.8 
absurdus, 90.16; 126.17; 132.13 
accedere, 122.26 
accidens, 138.19 

accipere, 68.13; 74.1; 86.13; 90.5; 94.6; 
96.13; 98.10, 13-14, 16; 100.5, 21, 

29; 106.4, 6; 128.10 


acquiescere, 110.4 
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acutus, 62.16; 70.7 bis, 17; 74.26, 76.1 
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B, 72.14, 76.14, 16; 78.1; 80.12; 82.4, 24; 
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balare, 138.5 
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biformitas, 112.18; 130.10-11 132.11- 

12 , 20 , 22 

binarius, 64.9; 66.13, 14, 20 
binus, 70.20; 122.27 bis. 
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Boetius, 118.1; 122.12 
bonus, 110.8 
bovis, 138.3 
brevis, 92.15 
brevitas, 128.7 
breviter, 66.1; 72.15; 108.22 

C, 96.7, 10; /; 126./ 

C, 76.14, 17; 78.1, 80.13; 82.5, 13, 14 ter, 
24; 84.17; 88.5 bis, 6, 11 bis,/; 92.19, 
/; 100.32; 102./; 106./; 112./; 116.21; 
120.22; 124./; 130.1, 23; 132.2; 134./ 
c, 96/ 

c, 80.1, 4, 13, 24, 30; 82.24; 84.17; 86.23; 
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19,/; 94.14,/; 100.32; 102./; 104./; 
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cadere, 98.11 
caecus, 110.3 
caelestia, 110.10 
canere, 72.14; 86.8 
canis, 138.4 

cantare, 100.18; 110.11, 14 bis; 114.2, 4; 
118.16; 120.2 

cantilena, 72.24; 98.20; 108.26; 110.9 

cantio, 98.18 

cantor, 110.3 

cantus, 136.19 

capax, 62.24; 80.16 

capere, 108.23 

caput, 132.15 

caracter, 64.1-2; 68.3, 5; 126.17 
caritas, 78.7 

causa, 62.16; 80.3; 82.26; 118.9; 122.1; 

140.6 

Celebris, 128.8 
censere, 120.13 
certare, 126.24 
certitudo, 126.21 
certus, 84.1; 126.21 
ceterus, 86.15; 110.1; 130.9; 138.19; 
140.19 

chorda, 68.10, 15; 72.7, 9, 16; 74.2; 
94.18, 20; 108.6; 118.10; 122.26; 


126.19; 128.15 bis, 17, 19; 130.1, 4; 
140.14, 19 
clarus, 62.1; 138.6 

claudere, 80.23; 108.10, 13, 16; 126.6, 

12 

coartare, 62.7 

coepere, 68.7; 128.4 

cognitio, 136.19 

cognosce, 100.27, 28; 136.7, 22 

colon, 100.16, 22 

collatio, 62.5-6; 114.13; 120.15 

colligere, 64.26; 70.4; 74.9, 80.12; 96.27; 

106.7 

collocare, 74.2; 88.24 
comma, 100.17, 22-23; 120.12 
communicare, 106.18-19 
communio, 78.24; 82.26 
communis, 72.21; 126.15; 132.6; 140.23 
communiter, 86.12; 88.1, 13, 24 
comparativus, 98.7 

compare, 64.9, 14; 90.11; 108.27; 120.3 

compendium, 84.22 

competenter, 110.2 

complectere, 68.8, 25 

complere, 64.23; 120.11 

completio, 120.12 

complexio, 66.22; 88./ 

componere, 108.26; 110.2 

comportare, 64.24 

compositus, 64.14-5 

comprehendere, 62.4; 76.16; 78.4; 

112.8 

comprehensio, 62.23; 88./ 
comprobare, 72.11 
computare, 70.8; 74.21 
concludere, 68.23; 76.17; 84.14; 106.4; 

120.5,8 

concordare, 62.14; 78.9, 12-13, 15; 

98.2; 110.11 

Concordia, 126.14; 136.3 
conectere, 84.16; 100.21 
conferre, 64.10; 100.4; 118.4 
conficere, 80.21; 100.15-16; 110.10; 

130.5; 132.3 
confortare, 140.4 
confundere, 72.4; 110.15 
confusio, 80.1 
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congeries, 68.10 
congruere, 116.1, 4, 24; 120.19 
congruus, 98.25 
coniunctio, 70.16; 90.8 
coniungere, 62.12 
conpugnantia, 66.5 
consensus, 126.15 
consequens, 72.8 

considerare, 62.3; 74.4; 98.3; 116.20; 

118.17; 120.9; 126.19; 130.12 
consideratio, 66.23; 80.7 
consilio, 70.6 

consistere, 90.17; 106.11-12; 114.9-10 
consonantia, 62.10; 64.16 bis, 20 bis] 

66.10-11, 22; 68.12; 84.24; 140.18 
constantia, 72.6; 

constare, 62.9; 76.15, 16, 17, 21; 80.22, 

23, 24, 25, 29; 82.2, 8; 86.9; 112.4; 

114.10, 16; 116.5; 120.15, 21; 126.21; 

128.6; 130.7, 22-23; 140.13 
constituere, 64.13, 15; 88.11; 92.18; 

108.2; 120.10 

constitutio, 72.6; 76.19; 78.18, 21; 80.3; 

82.12; 126.20 
constitutiva, 74.19 

construere, 92.19; 94.13; 120.15; 128.9; 

130.6 

consuetus, 114.2; 120.2; 136.7-8 
contemperare, 66.6 
continere, 72.25; 78.6; 84.4; 88.20; 

114.11; 116.5; 122.17 
contingere, 98.13; 126.14—15 
continuare, 70.15-16 
continuus, 68.15; 72.1; 114.11 
contractus, 62.11; 66.17; 128.7 
contrarius, 66.8; 80.5; 100.25 
convenire, 64.6; 70.7; 112.7; 126.10-11 
convertere, 130.12, 28 
convincere, 78.20 
copulare, 66.24; 126.11 
cor, 110.10 
corpus, 66.10; 84.8 
corrigere, 112.5; 140.8 
corrogare, 64.23 
corvus, 138.4 
create, 66.3 
crocitare, 138.5 


cunctis, 70.14 
cura, 112.9 

curare, 96.12; 140.9, 11 

D, 74.20; 96.7, 8, 9, 10;/; 126./ 

D, 70.18; 76.14 bis, 15,18, 21; 78.2, 24 
bis; 80.3, 5, 12, 13, 22, 28; 82.9, 13, 

14 ter, 25, 26; 84.15, 17; 86.3 bis, 4 
bis, 7 bis, 9, 10, 11; 88.16 bis, 18, 22 
bis,/; 90.7; 92.13, 17, 20,/; 94.12,/; 
100.5, 16 bis, 18, 22, 24, 30, 33; 102./; 
104./; 106./; 108.6; 112.18,/ 114.14; 
116.20, 21, 24; 118./; 124./; 128.16; 
130.4, 10, 25; 132.7, 12, 20; 134./; 
140.16, 17 
d, 96./ 

d, 80.4, 12, 13, 25, 31; 82.26; 84.15, 17; 
86.3 bis, 7 bis, 9; 88.16 bis, 17, 19, 21 
bis, 22 bis,f; 90.21; 92.9 bis, 13, 20,/; 
94.12, 15,/; 100.5, 16, 18, 22, 24, 30, 
33; 102./; 104./; 106./; 108.11; 118./; 
124./; 128.16; 130.4; 132.18, 20; 
134./; 140.19 

debere, 62.19; 72.12; 90.9; 126.9, 11 
decern (X), 62.22 
decenter, 108.27 
declarare, 130.2 

deesse, 78.4; 90.11; 116.13; 120.12; 
130.24 

defectum, 122.15 
defendere, 76.2; 112.5 
deficere, 120.21 
defmire, 80.4; 114.18 
delassare, 74.16 
delectare, 112.7; 118.12 
delinquere, 80.2; 90.13; 130.27 
demonstrare, 68.17; 82.5; 122.20; 130.8; 
138.21 

denotare, 76.12; 122.19; 136.4 
denuo, 62.17 
deorsum, 122.8, 10 
deponere, 112.18; 128.13; 130.13 
deposition, 110.8 
deprimere, 106.14; 108.19 
deputare, 82.10; 98.18 
descendere, 98.23, 24 
descensus, 72.23; 108.19 
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descriptione, 72.6, 13; 78.5; 100.28; 
126.25 

designare, 138.17 

desinare, 62.20; 68.11; 78.27 

destitutae, 64.20 

destruere, 72.2 

determinare, 76.20 

detrectare, 80.19-20 

deuterus, 72.14; 74.1; 78.26; 82.4; 84.17, 

20, 25; 86.16; 90.22; 100.31; 112./; 
118./; 122.11; 128.17; 130.14, 18; 
138.7 

devenire, 96.19 
deviare, 82.6; 84.3 
dextrorsum, 68.22; 74.18 
diapason, 62.4, 8 bis, 10, 13, 14; 64.9, 

11, 14, 24-25; 68.4, 8, 25; 70.13; 
72.11-12; 74.6; 78.11; 80.9; 82.16, 

21; 84.2, 7; 86.18, 21, 25; 88.5, 8, 11, 

16, 19, 22; 90.5, 20; 96.14, 16, 17; 
100.15; 102./; 104./; 106.3-4, 11; 
108.2-3, 4; 126.4, 6-7, 12; 140.17, 18 

diapente, 62.5, 7, 9; 64.12, 14, 15, 25; 

70.1, 3; 80.17; 82.5, 11, 19; 84.2; 

86.4, 8, 12, 19, 23; 88.1, 5-6, 10, 13, 

17, 21, 24; 92.5, 6; 100.18, 24; 102./; 
104./; 106.5 bis, 11, 15 bis, 18, 19; 
108.2, 5, 9, 13; 112.11; 114.12, 13-14; 
116.20, 21, 21-22, 23, 25; 118.15, 17; 
120.8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20-21, 22; 

122.1, 2, 4, 5-6, 8, 9, 12, 15, 18, 25; 

124.2, 3; 126.1, 11; 128.13; 130.3-4, 
13, 14, 17-18; 132.19, 21; 134./; 
140.17 

diapenticus, 78.23; 120.3 
diatesseron, 62.5, 7, 9; 64.13 bis, 15, 25; 
70.1, 3; 76.10, 20; 78.3-4, 17; 80.9, 

16, 19, 20; 82.10-11, 19; 84.2; 86.4, 

9, 12-13, 19, 23; 88.2, 6, 10, 13, 17, 

21, 24; 92.4, 6, 7; 100.18, 24; 102./; 
104./; 106.4, 5, 11, 15, 16, 18, 19; 
108.2,5,9, 11, 13, 14; 112.11, 14; 
114.6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14-15; 116.8, 

10, 12, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25; 118.2, 
15; 120.5, 6, 19, 20, 22; 122.2, 3, 4, 6, 
8, 10, 25; 124.2 bis; 126.1, 10; 128.17; 


130.1, 15, 16, 19; 132.19, 21; 134./; 
140.16, 18-19 

dicere, 62.21; 70.5, 16; 72.14; 74.13, 14, 

18, 19 bis; 76.5 bis, 7, 9; 78.16; 80.8, 
10, 15; 82.1, 5, 16; 92.11; 96.8, 11, 

15; 98.9, 10, 18, 21; 100.20; 106.2, 3; 
108.6, 18; 110.1, 7, 9; 112.8 bis, 13 
bis; 114.6, 7 bis, 8, 15, 16, 17; 116.2, 
16; 118.9, 10; 120.2; 122.1, 13, 21, 

25; 126.9, 23, 24; 130.6, 9, 10, 22, 24, 
27, 28; 132.23; 136.19, 21; 138.2, 8; 
140.7 

dies, 62.18 

diezeuxin, 74.20, 23; 100.9 
differentia, 62.12; 64.16; 72.25, 27; 74.2, 
17; 94./; 98.1; 116.22, 24, 26; 120.2, 

19, 21; 122.3, 5, 6-7 

differre, 106.2; 112.20; 116.21; 122.7 
diffmire, 62.20; 118.2; 122.12 
diffmitio, 114.3 bis; 120.2; 136.8 bis, 
digitus, 136.2-3 

dignitas, 66.1; 84.19; 98.7, 8, 9, 14, 15 
diligens, 64.6-7; 76.8; 106.10; 118.3, 17; 
128.6 

diligenter, 76.10 
diligentia, 140.11 
dilucidare, 100.2; 140.7 
dimensio, 62.24 
dimittere, 94.21 
dinoscere, 130.6 
dinumerare, 132.12, 26 
discere, 124.4 
discernere, 138.7 
discipulus, 72.26; 90.14-15; 92.2 
discordare, 114.5; 126.13 
discrimen, 76.20; 82.17; 96.14; 106.8; 
132.11 

disicere, 126.20 
dispar, 68.4 

disponere, 80.19; 88.22; 90.12-13, 13; 
92.17; 94.12; 96.22; 100.16, 22, 30; 
106.10; 108.4; 114.9; 118.3; 126.2 
dispositio, 72.7, 9; 90.17; 94.7; 100.5, 

21; 102.2; 114.9; 118.7; 120.3-4; 
126.18, 22, 24; 132.16; 140.7 
dissimilis, 64.3; 82.8; 100.19; 126.8 
dissipare, 126.19 
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distantia, 70.11 
distare, 84.21 
distinctus, 108.5 
distinguere, 126.8; 140.21 
distributio, 90.4 
disturbare, 72.3 

ditonus, 128.16; 130.1, 15, 16, 18 
diversitas, 62.20; 66.6; 132.26; 136.3 
diversus, 62.13, 19, 20, 24; 70.13, 76.3; 
78.7-8; 100.6, 15; 106.6, 7, 8; 108.2, 

4 bis; 114.8; 118.2; 120.14; 126.12 
dividere, 70.6 
divinus, 110.12 
docere, 64.22 
doctor, 116.27 
dominare, 88.8 

Dorius, 84.12; 94.12; 100.5; 104./; 124./; 

136.14; 138.9, 15 
dubium, 126.25 
dulcedo, 110.9; 118.13 
duo (11), 62.8, 9; 64.8, 9, 12, 13, 25 
bis; 66.5; 68.18; 70.6, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
20-21, 22; 72.23; 74.8 bis, 22; 76.11; 
78.7; 82.1 bis, 6, 7, 16; 94.22; 96.14, 
15, 16, 17; 98.8, 25, 26; 100.6, 9, 14, 
15, 20, 21; 110.7; 114.10, 12, 15, 18; 
116.3; 120.4, 7, 10, 11, 15; 126.5 bis, 
7; 130.26; 132.20, 22; 134./ 
duodecim (Xll), 66.15; 66.21 
duodeviginti (XVlll), 66.21 
duplex, 118.12 
duplicare, 62.10; 70.22 
duplicitas, 90.7 
dupliciter, 74.8 
duplum (n), 64.9 
duplus (adj), 66.18 

E, 74.23; 96.8, 9;/ 

E, 76.14, 16; 78.2, 26; 80.3, 12, 23, 29, 
32; 82.14 ter, 27; 84.15; 86.18 bis, 19, 
20, 21 bis, 23, 25 bis; 88./; 92.18,/; 
94.13,/; 100.31; 102./; 104./; 106./; 
112./;114.17, 19; 116.1, 22, 23, 25; 
118./; 120.19 bis, 20; 122.5, 6, 19; 
124./; 128.17; 130.25; 134./ 
e, 96./ 


e, 80.13; 82.27; 84.15; 86.18 bis, 21 bis, 
24; 88./; 90.22; 94.13,/; 100.31; 
104./; 106./; 122.19; 124./; 128.17; 
134/ 

educere, 118.3; 126.2 

effectus, 66.10; 68.20; 84.8 

efficere, 64.14, 24; 66.24; 70.14; 80.11; 

100.6-7, 25; 106.7; 138.1 
effodere, 128.5; 130.10 
elementarius, 62.23; 68.9 
elementum, 66.5, 7 
elevare, 68.13a; 108.20; 112.17 
elevatio, 110.7-8, 8 
elicere, 70.2 
eligere, 132.7 
eloquium, 110.6 
emergere, 64.8; 66.16 
Enchiriadis, 70.19 
enumerare, 68.4 
equiperare, 66.20 
equus, 138.3 

errare, 70.20; 96.27; 110.12; 114.18 
error, 78.20; 126.25 
evenire, 80.6 
exactis, 130.23 
exaequare, 68.7; 70.19 
exaltare, 94.7; 106.14; 118.18; 126.4 
excedere, 128.15, 19; 132.1 
excellens, 66.2; 68.14, 19; 74.6, 10, 12, 
13; 82.20-21, 23, 27, 28 bis; 84.1, 

14; 88./;94.19, 21;98.5, 15, 20; 
106.12, 13, 17; 108.12; 120.7; 132.9; 
140.15-16, 20 
exceptus, 72.24; 82.9 
excludere, 64.16; 74.24, 25; 120.5 
excoquere, 128.5-6 
excudere, 66.12 
exemplificare, 126.24 
exemplum, 96.22 
exercitatus, 112.14 
exercitium, 112.9 
exhibere, 64.25 
exigere, 86.17 

existere, 66.7; 128.17; 132.19, 21 
exitus, 72.24 
exordium, 120.1 
expendere, 88.25; 90.9 
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exposcere, 72.6; 88.4 

expresse (adv), 138.1 

exprimere, 138.19 

expurgare, 130.10 

extendere, 62.6 

extensus, 62.11 

extollere, 96.3 

extraordinarius, 116.7 

extremitas, 70.11; 72.22; 74.11, 12, 20; 

78.7; 92,/; 94./ 22; 96.6, 9, 20, 21 
extremum, 74.8; 130.17 
exuberare, 78.5 
exultare, 138.15 

F, 96.8, 9; / 

F, 76.15, 17; 78.1, 17; 80.13, 24, 30; 82.4, 
14 bis, 28; 84.15; 88.6 bis, 8 bis, 10, 

11, 12,/; 92.19,/; 94.14,/; 100.32; 
102./; 104./; 106./; 112./;114.7, 11; 
116.2, 3, 6, 19, 25; 118./; 120.4, 7, 21, 
22 bis-, 122.1 bis, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 bis, 15, 
17; 124./; 130.2, 25; 134./ 
f, 96./ 

/ 80.13; 82.28; 84.15; 88.8 bis, 10,/; 
90.22; 94.14,/; 100.32; 104./; 106./; 
124./; 130.2; 134/ 

facere, 64.26; 66.14, 20; 70.7; 76.8; 80.9, 
11; 92.16; 94.11; 98.1; 100.9; 118.5; 
120.11; 122.7; 128.1 
facile, 74.4;114.1-2 
facticius, 138.3 
facultas, 108.27; 128.1 
fasciculus, 100.4 
fastidiosus, 140.2 
fastidium, 128.1-2 
fateri, 96.13 

fieri, 68.1; 74.17, 23; 76.11; 82.13; 

84.18; 98.7; 102.1; 114.15, 18; 116.3, 
7, 8; 118.7; 126.22; 128.11; 132.5 
figura, 106.10; 126.3; 136.2 
filius, 68.16 

fmalis, 68.14, 19; 74.1, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 
13; 76.14, 21; 78.1 bis, 2; 80.19, 21 
bis, 29, 30 bis-, 82.3, 8, 11, 21, 22, 27 
bis, 28; 84.1, 14, 88./; 90.14, 21-22; 
92.1,3 6m, 4, 5,/; 94.5, 6, 7, 19, 

21, 23; 98.8 bis, 16, 21, 25; 100.16; 


106.12, 13, 14, 18; 108.1, 7; 112.17; 
114.4, 9, 13, 14, 16, 19; 116.3, 8. 12; 
118.18; 120.6, 14; 132.7; 140.15, 20, 
22 bis 

finire, 66.4; 80.27; 82.2, 4, 22; 86.8, 12; 
88.1, 12, 23, 25; 90.4; 92.17, 18, 19, 
20; 126.4; 140.22 

finis, 78.5, 94/ 17; 98.18, 19, 21, 26, 28; 

100.10, 17, 23; 108.20 
firmus (adv), 114.17 
flatus, 110.6, 7, 9 
foederare, 66.5; 116.8-9 
fons, 70.2; 118.3; 120.16; 126.2 
forma, 80.2; 82.12; 108.1; 114.17; 118.4 
formalis, 116.5, 15 
formaliter, 116.1, 6, 10 
formare, 86.10, 24; 136.20 
formula, 62.17 

frequentare, 100.17, 24; 110.5; 138.11 
Frigius, 84.12; 94.13; 104./; 124./; 
136.15; 138.10, 15 

G, 74.21,24, 25; 96.8, 9,/ 

G, 72.13; 76.15, 18; 78.2, 24, 25, 27; 
80.3, 4, 5, 13, 25, 31; 82.5, 14, 28; 
84.15; 88.16 bis, 17, 18, 19 bis, 21, 22, 
23,/; 92.13, 20; 94.9, 15,/; 100.10, 
13, 22, 24 bis, 33; 102./; 104./; 106./; 
112./; 114.14; 116.7, 11, 20, 21; 

118./; 122.2; 124./; 130.4, 26; 132.8, 
18, 20; 134/ 

F, 82.12, 13; 102./; 116.7 
g. 96/ 

g, 80.13; 82.28; 84.15; 88.16 bis, 19 bis, 
21,/; 92.2, 3, 5; 94.15,/; 100.33; 
104./; 106./; 124./; 130.5; 132.18; 
134/ 

garrulus, 138.16 

generalis, 86.5, 20; 88.6-7, 18 

generaliter, 100.28-29; 138.13 

generare, 64.10; 70.4; 78.3; 80.9 

generositas, 68.17 

gens, 138.11 

germen, 66.15 

gignere, 64.7 

gradualis, 136.16 

grammatica (n.), 62.21; 112.3 
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gratia, 128.10 
gravare, 78.19; 94.7 
gravis, 62.15; 68.14, 18, 20; 70.7 bis, 17; 
72.23; 74.7, 9, 11, 26; 76.1 bis, 3, 14, 
21 bis] 78.1, 2; 80.10, 20, 21, 32; 82.3, 
7, 11, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25 bis-, 84.15-16; 
86.11, 13, 22, 25; 88.2, 9, 12, 13, 20, 
23, 24,/; 90.21; 92.4,/; 94.5, 7,f, 18, 
21; 96.3; 98.4; 106.5, 6, 12, 14, 16, 

19; 108.7, 19; 112.16, 19; 114.9, 13, 
16; 120.6; 122.8, 14; 128.10; 132.5; 
138.15; 140.15, 19, 21 
gravitas, 84.10 
Grecus, 82.12; 110.6 
gressus, 120.1 

H, 96.21;/ 
h, 96./ 

h, 96./ 

habere, 66.8, 22, 26; 68.1, 5; 72.5; 74.19, 
22; 78.18; 80.8; 86.8, 23; 88.9, 20; 
92.7 bis, 8; 96.4, 7, 22, 25; 100.9, 16, 
22; 106.16; 108.20; 110.1-2, 7; 116.6, 
11, 19; 120.18; 126.18; 128.11, 13; 
132.14, 16; 136.6; 140.8 
habitus, 138.1, 2, 6, 8, 11-12 
harmonia, 72.4 
hebes, 136.1 

Hermannus, 62.1; Herimannus, 62.1a 

hiatus, 64.23 

hiemalis, 138.7 

hinnitus, 138.4 

homo, 66.7; 112.3; 138.2 

hortari, 112.7 

humiliter, 130.21 

hyper-, hypo-. Vide yper-, ypo- 

1 (teera), 96.21,/ 

i, 96/ 

idoneus, 100.2 
ignis, 66.12 

ignobilis, 100.27; 122.10 
ignorare, 118.6; 130.22; 132.11 
immobilis, 122.17 

immorari, 112.6; 122.21; 126.18; 136.19 
impellere, 110.10 
imperfectio, 86.23; 120.13 


imperitus, 112.1 
impingere, 136.3 
impossibilis, 70.22 
inaequalis, 126.5-6 
incaute, 80.4 
incertus, 72.19 

inchoare, 80.1; 100.11, 14; 108.10, 13; 

112.17; 126.4 

incipere, 66.3; 72.12, 16; 74.5-6; 76.1-2; 

78.26; 82.2, 4, 21; 108.17; 112.17-18; 

114.3; 118.18; 132.2; 140.20, 21 
incitatus, 138.16 

includere, 64.11-12; 70.5-6; 74.10, 24, 

25; 94.4; 106.12; 116.17; 120.8 
inconfusus, 112.16 
incongruus, 118.7 
inconsonans, 66.8 
inconstantia, 122.13 
inculcare, 112.12; 118.10 
incurrere, 72.1; 90.18 
indere, 114.7 
index, 130.2 
indicere, 110.5 
indifferens, 100.27 
indigere (indiget), 64.20 
indivisus, 140.13 
indubitanter, 98.2; 112.13 
induere, 138.3 
indulgere, 140.6 

inferus, 72.27; 98.20-21; 110.9; 112.1 
infigere, 136.2 

informare, 68.12; 84.24; 86.14; 90.9; 

94.18; 108.8-9 
infra, 62.6 
ingenium, 136.1 
ingerere, 108.22; 140.4 
initiare, 94.12, 13, 14, 15 
initium, 72.25; 94./; 126.23 
iniuriose, 132.15 
inmeritus, 116.28 
innovare, 62.18 
inoffensus, 120.1 
inquiam, 66.3 
inquirere, 76.10-11 
insanus, 112.3 
insignire, 62.15 
inspicere, 78.27; 94.11; 116.9 
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inspirare, 110.13 
instar, 66.15 
instituere, 94.20 

institutio, 68.16; 72.18; 82.18-19; 86.5, 
20; 88.7, 18; 92.15; 108.1; 114.17 
institutivus, 116.5, 12 
insuperabilis, 72.10 
integer, 66.21; 120.11; 124.3 
integritas, 62.4; 64.5 
intellectus, 138.20 
intelligere, 106.10 

intendere, 72.18; 96.3; 112.20; 114.1; 
116.20, 21, 23, 24; 118./; 120.18-19, 
20 bis-, 122.1,2,3, 4, 9-10, 19; 

128.13; 130.1, 13, 15, 26; 132.1, 10 
intensio, 98.18, 19, 20; 132.2 
intensus, 100.23; 112./; 128.17; 130.14, 
16 

intentio, 108.25-26; 112.10 
intericio, 116.11 
interponere, 78.6; 82.13 
intervallum, 78.19; 84.8; 130.7 
intueri, 62.17; 64.7; 68.17, 80.3; 90.7; 

94.8; 108.22; 132.26 
inutiliter, 94.11 

invenire, 64.22; 66.15, 19; 72.6, 17; 
78.17-18, 23; 108.1; 120.4, 16; 
122.14-15; 128.1; 138.2 
investigare, 76.8 
involvere, 126.25 
iocunditas, 118.12; 138.18 
iocundus, 84.1; 138.15 
isagoge, 62.21-22 
iudicio, 112.1 

iudicare, 108.26; 110.2; 120.17 
iunctus, 120.11; 126.2 
iungere, 64.17 

ius, 90.6; 92.12; 120.4; 126.16; 132.16 
iustus, 112.1, 6 

iusum, 68.2; 72.15; 112.14; 118.15; 124.4 
iuvare, 136.7 

K, 96.21; / 

k, 96/ 

L, 96.21, 22; / 

l, 96/ 


labi, 122.13 

labor, 136.3 

laborare, 112.10; 140.7 

lacteus, 140.5 

lagalis, 68.12a 

lamentabilis, 138.14 

lamentatio, 138.18 

lassitude, 118.11 

lateralis, 84.11 

latere, 64.18 

latratus, 138.4-5 

latus (adj), 128.7 

laudare, 112.1 

lectio, 136.1 

lector, 108.22; 118.17 

legalis, 68.12; 78.18 

legere, 72.; 128.2; 140.5-6 

legitimus, 108.1; 128.9; 132.1 

levare, 110.10-11 

lex, 86.7; 90.20; 108.15; 110.5 

licentia, 90.5, 6 

licet, 64.2; 116.3; 120.4; 128.7; 132.9; 
138.2 

Lidius, 84.12; 94.14; 104./; 124./; 

136.17; 138.10, 16 
liquere, 70.14; 78.12 
litera, 62.15, 16; 64.2; 70.18; 72.12; 
76.12, 16, 17, 18, 19; 78.4, 8, 11 bis; 
80.23, 24, 25, 26; 84.3, 14, 16, 23; 
86.2, 6, 10, 14, 17, 21, 24; 88.4, 7, 11, 
15, 19, 22, 25; 90.4; 92.2, 9; 94.18, 

20; 96.5, 7 bis, 9, 12, 14, 17, 18, 21, 
24; 98.11, 13, 17; 100.17; 126.4, 6, 10 
locus, 64.1, 2; 70.19; 72.13, 17, 27; 74.1; 
78.9, 14, 18; 90.8, 14; 94.2, 9; 98.1, 
22; 100.11; 106.2; 116.6, 10, 17; 
120.5; 122.14, 20; 126.13; 130.11, 14; 
132.16, 26 

longe (adv), 114.6; 116.15; 126.9, 13 

longitude, 128.2 

longus (adj), 84.22 

loqui, 122.17; 130.22; 140.12 

lucidus, 128.6 

lupus, 138.3 

M, 96.22;/ 
m, 96/ 
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magis (adv), 64.6; 68.24; 138.11 
magister, 72.26, 27; 84.20; 86.12, 13; 

88.1, 12, 23; 90.15; 92.2, 5, 12 bis; 
132.12, 17 

magnus, 62.15-16; 70.6; 76.8; 98.10, 15; 

112.9; 122.26; 126.6; 130.7; 140.4 
maior (n), 128.4-5; 130.9 
malleus, 64.17; 66.11 
manifeste, 66.1 

manifestus, 72.5; 80.28; 92.16; 102.1; 

108.17-18; 116.11; 126.22; 132.5, 9 
manualis, 70.19a 
manus, 112.8; 118.11 
massa, 128.5 
maxime, 66.7; 136.9 
mediare, 92.13, 17, 18, 19, 20; 94.7, 12, 
13, 14, 15; 100.30, 31, 32, 33; 106.14; 
126.4, 8; 140.22 

medietas, 66.5; 70.15 bis, 18, 21 bis; 
76.13; 90.8; 94.23; 96.4, 8, 19, 20, 

26; 98.26-27, 27; 100.9, 10, 11, 12, 
13-14, 14, 20; 108.4 
mediocriter, 70.20 

medius, 70.10, 11; 72.24; 74.8, 11, 12, 
20; 76.13; 86.8, 11, 22; 88.1, 9, 12, 

20; 90.3, 21; 92.1, 2, 3, 6,9 bis, f; 

94.2, 5, 9,/ 17; 98.10, 12, 24; 100.16, 
22; 106.3, 4; 122.8, 9; 126.11; 130.18; 
132.18, 20 

melior. bonus 
melodia, 72.23; 114.2; 138.9 
melodialis, 138.11 
melos, 136.22 

memoria, 108.23; 112.12; 118.11 

mens, 110.11; 136.20; 140.12 

mensura, 74.21; 76.4; 90.3 

mensurabilis, 64.24 

mensurare, 68.22, 24; 76.13-14 

mensuratio, 116.16 

mentio, 118.5 

mentiri, 114.15 

merere, 120.13 

meritus, 66.1 

mese, 68.3; 90.12, 19 bis, 

meta (n), 132.2 

minime. 17rfeparum 

minor. Vide parvus 


minus, 106.10; 136.2; vide et purvus 
mirabiliter, 64.8; 70.2 
mirari, 78.22 

mirus, 62.19; 66.9, 16; 78.8; 94.2; 100.6; 

116.16; 126.9; 138.20 
miseria, 112.3 
mittere, 122.9 

Mixolidius, 84.12; 94.15; 104./; 124./; 

136.18; 138.10, 16 
modernus, 72.3 
modestia, 138.18 
modestus, 138.14 
modulatio, 84.8; 118.13 
modulari, 62.15; 94.15; 100.33; 108.21, 
27; 110.3; 112.15 
modulus, 136.4 

modus, 64.21; 66.12, 16; 72.8; 76.20; 
86.13, 14; 94.19; 96.13; 100.7, 15, 29; 
102.2; 106.9; 108.21; 124.4; 128.11, 
12 bis, 15, 16, 19; 130.3, 28; 132.1, 

19, 26 

monere, 110.9 

monochordum, 62.3, 23; 72.1; 74.16; 
84.18; 100.3; 112.11; 136.6; 138.8; 
140.6 

monstrare, 126.3; 132.17 
morosus, 138.14 
mos, 62.18 
movere, 66.25 
mugitus, 112.2; 138.4 
multimodus, 68.20 
multiplex, 100.3 

multiplicare, 64.10; 66.14, 20; 106.7 
multiplicator, 66.13 
multipliciter, 90.13 

multus, 62.21; 72.21; 76.5; 84.7; 96.12; 

112.2, 10, 14; 136.7, 8, 21; 140.10-11 
munitus (adj), 76.18; 80.25 
musica (n), 62.1; 64.5; 66.6; 70.19; 80.6; 
112.4, 10; 138.20 

musicus (adj & subst), 66.1, 18; 108.25; 

110.1; 118.1; 126.15; 132.9 
mutare, 96.25; 112.3 
mutatio, 96.24 

N, 96.22; / 
n, 96./ 
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nasci, 62.17; 80.10 

natura, 66.2; 68.19; 70.8, 21; 72.3, 5, 10; 
78.21, 27; 80.11; 84.9; 90.20; 100.8; 
116.4; 126.7, 16 

naturalis, 68.18; 70.3, 22; 80.3, 32; 

112.4; 116.15; 118.2, 18; 122.14, 18; 
138.13, 19 

naturaliter, 64.11; 70.4; 80.18; 116.13; 
120.14 

natus, 62.17; 68.10 

necessario (adv), 76.15; 86.1, 16; 88.3, 
14; 114.16; 126.12 
necessarius, 66.6; 72.22 
necesse, 70.15; 74.8; 82.20; 100.8, 11 
nemo, 110.6; 112.3; 132.13 
nescire, 110.2; 132.14 
nete, 90.12, 19 
neuma, 110.5, 6, 8; 114.5 
niger, 138.3 

nihil (nil), 78.4 bis-, 96.18, 24; 98.9; 

110.14; 126.20, 21 ter, 132.25 
nitor, 66.5; 80.24 
nobilis, 138.15 
nobilitas, 128.8 
noeumane, 110.6 
nolle, 100.4 

nomen, 68.21, 23; 76.5; 84.15; 98.7, 10, 
16 bis-, 108.18; 138.1, 9, 19 
nominate, 68.21; 138.1-2, 5, 16-17 
nonus, 72.16; 126.16 
noscere, 110.2 

notate, 62.16; 78.5; 94.1, 22; 96.14, 18; 

112.18; 128.8; 130.16 
notitia, 110.13 
notus, 122.21 
novem (VIIII), 66.15, 21 
novus, 92.10 

nullus, 62.14; 66.8; 72.5, 7 bis, 8 his, 26; 
78.8, 27; 80.6; 90.18; 96.27; 98.2; 
110.3-4, 4; 114.9; 116.5, 13; 118.5; 
120.15; 132.2 

numerate, 68.2; 74.9, 18, 26; 76.13; 80.2 
numerosus, 66.16 

numerus, 64.8, 12; 66.2, 12, 15, 19, 21; 
68.1, 15; 70.8, 78.12, 25; 100.8; 130.7 

O, 96.22;/ 


o, 96./ 
obesse, 96.18 
oblitus (adj), 122.16 
obscuritas, 100.3 
obscurus, 140.7 
obsistere, 120.21 
obtinere, 70.19 
occultare, 66.12 
occultus, 100.4 

occupare, 70.10; 94.19; 96.2; 110.3 
occurrere, 62.3; 64.7, 19; 72.15; 80.32; 

82.9; 96.11 
ociosus, 64.5; 84.26 
octavus, 62.14, 24; 68.3, 5; 72.9, 13, 14, 
16; 82.21; 90.11; 92.13; 94.6; 96.16; 
108.3; 126.16; 132.12 
octo (VIII), 62.21; 64.26; 66.15, 21; 

70.8; 84.10; 100.28; 106.6; 108.2, 3 
octochorda, 126.3 
oculus, 108.22; 126.22; 136.2 
offendere, 130.12 
offensio, 130.20 
offensus, 120.1a 
offere, 72.17 
offertorium, 136.17 
officiosus, 88.9 
officium, 72.21; 74.13; 98.26 
omittere, 128.2; 140.7 
omnino, 82.6; 100.19, 25; 106.6; 112.4; 
132.12 

omnis, 62.4; 64.6, 8, 23; 66.4, 17; 68.11, 
12; 70.1, 2, 3 bis-, 72.5, 10, 11, 19, 24; 
74.1 bis, 5, 7; 76.9; 78.3, 80.6; 82.17; 
84.2, 3, 24 bis, 25 ter-, 86.1, 2, 15, 16, 
17; 88.3, 4, 14, 15, 25; 90.4, 11, 14; 
92.4, 8, 15; 94.1 bis, 22; 96.26-27; 
98.28; 102.1 bis-, 106.11; 108.6, 25; 
110.12; 112.5, 10, 16; 114.10, 12; 
120.8, 9; 122.9, 14; 126.3, 15, 23; 
132.13, 25; 136.3, 4; 140.2, 13 bis, 

20, 21 

operari, 116.18 
operatio, 72.8; 126.19 
opinio, 96.1 

oportet, 72.10, 16, 20; 92.6; 108.25 
oppositus, 72.22; 130.14, 27 
optinere, 90.6; 94.22; 96.5 
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opus, 98.19; 128.2 

opusculum, 72.4; 100.3; 126.23; 140.10 
ordinabiliter, 80.18 
ordinare, 92.20; 94.14; 100.32 
ordinatim, 88.25 

ordo, 70.18; 72.2, 8; 76.10; 80.1-2, 16; 
82.10; 84.17; 86.15; 102.2; 112.16 
114.19; 118.3, 18; 122.11, 20; 124.3; 
126.2,20; 130.25; 136.4; 138.8; 
140.11 

originalis, 66.10, 
oriri, 76.10; 80.2, 18; 94.3 
ostendere, 92.9; 98.7, 16 
otium, 140.6 
ovis, 138.4 

pallidus, 138.7 
pandere, 128.18 
par, 100.8 
parens, 68.9, 17 

pars, 64.24, 25; 80.24; 110.7; 140.9 
partitio, 68.24-25 
parum, 118.2, 8; 140.9 
parvus, 110.1; 126.5 
passus, 68.22-23, 25; 70.5; 78.23; 80.15, 
18; 90.3; 94.3; 116.16 
patere, 66.1; 84.6; 94.2; 106.11; 138.20 
pad, 112.4 
paucus, 62.21 

pentachordum, 70.2; 116.17 
percipio, 118.15 
perdere, 92.12 

perfecte, 62.14; 98.2; 114.4; 118.15; 

130.22; 132.5 
perfectio, 130.7-8 
perfectus, 82.9; 126.14 
perficere, 62.6, 8; 114.13 
perimere, 116.15 
permutare, 110.15 
perspicere, 90.7 
perspicuus, 68.1; 126.1 
perstringo, 72.15 
pertinere, 74.22; 76.5 
perturbare, 126.20 
perversus, 78.24 
pervidere, 68.4; 118.4 
pervia, 74.8-9 


petere, 86.10 

philosophus, 140.3 

Phry-. VideFri- 

piget, 112.6 

placere, 112.4 

placet, 92.15 

plaga, 84.11 

plenarius, 72.7 

plene, 108.5-6 

pleniter, 114.4; 118.8; 128.5 

plus, 70.4; 112.6; 136.17; 138.17 

pondus, 66.11 

ponere, 66.3; 76.12; 80.5 bis; 90.8, 14; 

98.1; 122.15, 18; 126.14, 22 
porrigere, 132.2 

positio, 62.3; 64.3; 68.10-11; 70.9, 18, 
22; 76.2, 4, 18-19; 78.9, 16, 80.6, 32; 
82.18; 84.15, 18; 90.17-18, 18; 96.5, 
6, 12; 98.6, 8-9, 9, 11, 13, 17; 100.27; 
106.8; 108.11; 112.19-20; 114.20; 
116.4, 9; 138.8 
positivus, 98.16 

posse, 66.4, 8, 9; 68.13; 70.16; 72.5; 
74.19; 78.21, 24-25, 25; 82.5, 13; 
88.2; 90.22; 94.21; 96.3, 4, 18; 98.17, 
22; 100.5; 106.7; 112.13, 18; 116.20, 
22, 23, 25; 118.4; 120.18, bis, 20 bis, 
21,22;122.1,2, 2-3, 4to, 5, 6, 8; 
128.6; 130.6; 136.2; 138.2, 21; 140.10 
possidere, 70.15; 72.21; 74.4; 98.28 
posterus, 62.16; 70.17 
postremo, 132.2 
potentia, 68.20-21 
potestas, 76.19, 78.22; 112.20 
potius (adv), 72.17; 98.17; 116.10, 17 
praecedere, 106.10; 126.3; 132.14-15; 
136.1 

praedicamentum, 62.22 
praedicere, 66.10; 76.13; 78.8; 82.26; 
84.2, 9; 86.6, 21; 88.7, 18; 90.7, 12, 
18; 96.17, 24; 98.12; 100.9; 110.14; 
118.11-12; 120.3; 126.1; 132.8; 
136.21 

praefari, 96.18 
praelibare, 140.5 
praeponere, 124.2-3 
praesens, 136.2 
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praeterire, 72.25 
primarius, 98.27 
primatus, 68.21 
primo, 80.20 

primordialis, 66.2; 96.5; 98.10-11 
primum (adv), 106.15 bis\ 114.8 
primus, 62.3; 64.6, 7-8, 18, 19; 66.4, 
11,13; 68.5,10,21,22 to, 24, 25; 
70.5, 10, 17; 72.22; 76.15, 19, 20, 21 
bis-, 78.13, 15 bis, 23, 25, 26; 80.3, 4, 

5, 6, 12, 22, 28, 29 bis, 32; 82.1, 3, 

6, 10, 13, 19, 23 ter, 26 bis, 27; 84.3 
bis, 24-25; 86.1 bis, 2, 3 bis, 4; 90.3; 
94.18; 96.5 bis, 7, 9, 19, 21, 25; 98.11; 
108.7 bis, 9 bis, 11, 12 bis, 12-13, 15, 
18 bis-, 112.19 his, 20; 114.17, 16, 20 
bis-, 116.16; 118.5; 122.27 bis-, 128.12, 
13; 130.13; 134./; 136.14; 140.15 qua- 
ter, 16 bis, 17, 18 

principalis, 66.3; 68.21; 72.7; 74.12-13; 
76.9, 14; 78.3; 80.10-11; 84.23; 

86.14; 94.17, 20; 98.25-6; 112.17; 
126.19; 128.15, 17; 130.1, 4; 140.14 
principalitas, 78.6; 96.4, 9; 98.12, 26 
principio, 78.5; 94.17 
prior, 96.15-16; 98.18; 102.1; 132.9 
prius, 66.24; 80.5; 112.20; 114.1; 122.18 
privare, 72.21; 94.10 
privilegium, 116.27 
probare, 122.15 
procedere, 80.19; 94.4; 120.18 
processio, 74.4 
processus, 98.19 
procreare, 78.4 
prodesse, 112.10; 132.25 
producere, 64.18; 70.4 
proferre, 138.9 
proficere, 136.2 
profunditas, 138.20 
progenerare, 80.17 
prolixus, 136.9, 19 
promptus, 108.22 
pronuntiare, 112.13 
properare, 64.24 
proponere, 96.19, 21; 100.2 
proportio, 62.24; 64. 6, 12, 15, 17, 26; 
66.2, 17, 18 


propositum, 118.11 

proprietas, 76.10; 78.6; 86.5; 118.6; 

124.3; 136.4; 140.14 
proprius, 68.12, 16; 72.21; 74.5, 6; 
76.12, 16, 17, 19; 78.4; 80.22, 25, 26; 
82.3; 84.23; 92.4; 94.17, 20; 100.13, 
14, 17 bis, 23; 106.3; 112.10-11, 16, 
17; 114.3; 118.3, 17, 18; 120.6; 126.4, 
6, 9, 10; 128.8; 130.17, 18; 132.2; 
138.5 

proslambanomenos, 90.19 
protus, 72.15; 78.26; 84.17, 20, 24; 86.1, 
14; 90.9, 22; 92.10; 100.14, 16, 24, 

30; 108.4, 8, 15, 16, 19; 112./; 118./; 
128.15; 130.12, 17, 28; 132 7 bis-, 
138.7; 140.15 
provenire, 96.21 
proverbium, 110.5 
proximus, 90.6 
Ptolomaico, 92.11 
Ptolomaeus, 90.7 
pudet, 112.7 
pulcher, 116.27; 128.8 
purus, 126.2; 128.6 
Pythagoricis, 64.17 

quadrare, 66.4 
quadratus, 122.14 

quadrichordum, 68.9, 14, 23; 70.1, 9, 
14, 15, 20; 72.20; 74.3, 17; 76.4, 7, 

9, 11; 78.3, 22; 80.27; 82.1-2, 7, 17; 
84.3; 86.2, 17; 88.4, 15; 90.8; 94.18, 
22; 96.2, 11-12, 13, 15, 23, 27; 98.4, 
22; 100.8, 20; 114.5, 12, 15, 18-19; 
116.3; 132.5 

quadrichordus (adj), 68.9 
quadruplus, 62.4, 6, 11, 23; 64.6, 7, 10; 
66.18; 68.7, 22; 70.5; 78.23; 80.15, 

18; 90.3; 94.3 

quaerere, 74.3; 98.17, 19, 22 
quaesere, 78.3; 84.1; 96.24; 140.3 
qualis, 136.9 

qualitas, 64.19; 68.20; 98.15; 108.3; 

136.7, 19-20; 138.9 
qualiter, 76.9 
quantitas, 66.16 

quantus, 68.21, 23; 80.1; 86.7; 126.25 
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quartus, 68.24; 70.1, 5, 17; 72.22; 76.18, 
19; 78.1, 2 bis, 13 bis, 14, 16 bis, 25, 
27; 80.7, 13, 15, 25, 31 ter; 82.7, 9 
bis, 14, 20; 25 ter, 28; 84.1 bis, 4 bis; 
88.14, 15 bis, 16 bis, 17; 90.14 bis; 
94.1, 3, 9 bis; 100.11, 13; 108.7, 8 
bis, 10 bis, 12, 14 bis, 16 bis, 17, 18, 
18-19; 112.19 bis; 114.1, 16 ter; 

116.7, 8, 11, 15; 118.4; 124.1 bis; 
130.3 bis, 11 bis, 13, 14, 23, 25; 132.6, 
14; 134./ 

quaternarius, 66.4, 13, 14; 68.16 
quatour (IIII), 64.10, 11, 13, 25 bis; 

66.7; 68.10, 18; 70.5, 8, 9, 11; 74.3; 
76.11; 80.12 bis, 13 bis, 15, 16 bis; 
82.17, 21; 84.8-9, 10 bis, 11; 86.6, 20; 

88.7, 18; 90.9; 94.3, 5 bis, 6 bis; 96.15, 
22; 98.3; 100.7, 28; 108.2; 120.4, 14; 
122.13, 18; 128.12; 134./; 140.14 

quatuor etviginti (XXIIII), 66.21 
quatuordecim (XIIII), 66.25; 100.7 
questio, 118.11 
quindedm (XV), 66.25; 68.8 
quinque (V), 62.8, 22; 94.4; 116.17; 

120.7; 134./ 
quintadecima, 68.2 

quintus, 74.1; 78.13, 14; 92.8; 94.2; 98.1, 
2; 126.13 

radius, 138.7 
radix, 64.8 
raritas, 64.21 

ratio, 62.7; 68.8, 18; 70.18; 74.5, 21; 
76.13; 78.24; 90.3, 6; 96.18, 25; 

100.7, 15; 108.25; 110.4; 116.7, 19; 
118.12; 120.18; 128.9; 132.16; 138.13 

rationabiliter, 108.26 
rams (adj), 62.23; 72.7; 84.7 
recapitulare, 108.22 
recipere, 122.11 
recitare, 124.4 
recognoscere, 100.19 
recolere, 114.17 

recte (adv), 90.16; 94.6; 110.1; 116.12 
rectus, 114.19; 126.2 
recurrere, 100.23 
redarguere, 72.17 


reddere, 64.1, 9; 66.25; 72.19; 80.28; 

82.17; 96.15; 100.8, 19; 106.8; 128.7 
redigere, 62.22 
redire, 64.2; 78.10, 14-15 
regio, 72.17; 100.6; 126.16 
regula, 128.4; 130.25; 132.8, 10 
regularis, 72.1; 112.16; 116.9, 14; 120.9 
regulariter, 76.19; 106.16; 108.26; 

130.23; 136.22 
relevare, 118.12 

relinquere, 68.2, 5; 84.26; 94.19; 128.1 
reliquum, 90.15 
remissio, 98.19, 20, 21 
remissus, 100.23; 128.16; 130.4, 15, 26 
remittere, 112./; 114.1; 116.20, 22, 23, 
25; 118./; 120.19, 21-22, 22; 122.2, 
4, 5, 6, 10, 14; 130.1, 14, 16 
removere, 116.12; 140.5 
reperire (repperire), 66.11; 72.10; 

118.8; 120.7, 16-17; 138.19; 140.10 
repetere, 62.18; 80.10; 82.22; 92.11, 15; 

130.25; 140.8 
repetitio, 68.18; 96.6 
replicare, 80.28 

repraesentare, 68.16; 78.10; 108.11, 
14-15 

reprehendere, 116.2 
reprehensibilis, 140.8 
reprobare, 120.17 
repudiate, 78.18; 82.12 
repugnare, 116.23 
reputare, 114.11; 122.16 
requiescere, 98.23 
requirere, 62.21; 82.11; 86.2; 88.15; 

96.17; 98.21; 130.21 
res, 62.20; 74.9; 98.3; 112.10; 128.1; 
138.20 

reservare, 78.12 
resolvere, 68.9 
resonate, 112.2 
respondere, 72.14 
responsorium, 136.12, 16 
restate, 62.12; 84.6; 90.2; 116.1, 6 
restituere, 64.10; 130.21 
reticere, 122.18 
revertere, 120.1 
ridiculus, 132.18 
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mbigo, 128.5 
mdere, 138.5 
mdis, 112.2; 128.5 
mminare, 136.9 
mrsum 122.9a 

saeculorum amen, 86.8, 22; 88.9, 20; 

98.26, 27; 108.17, 21; 114.2; 122.11 
saeculum. Vide saeculorum amen 
saltare, 138.16 
salvare, 68.8 
sanare, 130.20 
sanitas, 130.21 
sapienter, 110.13, 14 
sapiens, 62.1a 
sapientia, 110.12, 12-13 
scientia, 108.27; 110.13; 136.5; 140.2 
scire (sup scitu), 70.13; 72.20; 78.17; 
80.8, 20; 94.23; 98.6 bis; 100.27; 
108.25; 110.14-15; 118.1; 126.21; 
136.21; 140.2 
secludere, 120.8 
secundarius, 98.28 
secundus, 68.25; 74.2; 76.16, 21 bis; 

78.1, 13, 15 bis, 26; 80.3-4, 9, 12, 23, 
29 bis, 30; 82.3, 4, 6, 19, 24 ter, 27 
ter, 84.3-4, 4, 25; 86.16, 16-17, 17, 

18, 18-19, 19; 90.4; 96.6, 7, 7-8, 9, 
20, 22, 26; 98.13 bis; 114.18, 19, 20; 

116.1, 3; 124.1 bis; 128.16 bis; 130.15; 
134./ 

sedecim (XVI), 66.21 
sedes, 128.9, 11 
segnis, 74.16; 130.10 
semel, 62.17; 68.10; 74.8, 
semen, 64.18; 66.9, 11, 16, 17 
semita, 132.18 

semitonium, 62.8, 9, 10; 70.10, 11; 
74.20, 22, 25, 26; 76.3 bis, 16, 16-17, 
18; 80.22, 25, 26; 82.1; 84.20; 86.23; 
102./; 104./; 114.10; 116.9-10, 11, 

25; 120.9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 21; 122.3, 5, 
6; 126./; 130.26 
senarius, 66.19; 130.7 
sententia, 92.15; 110.4 
separare, 70.21 


septem (VII), 62.13, 19, 23, 24; 66.25; 

68.2, 4, 8; 70.13; 76.20; 78.14, 25; 
82.17; 96.14; 100.20; 106.6, 7, 8; 
130.24; 132.10, 11; 134./ 

septenarius, 70.14, 20 

septies, 106.8 

septimanus, 62.18 

sequens, 94.20; 96.16-17 

sequestrare, 116.27 

sequi, 78.22; 94.9; 98.12 114.19; 118.1 

sermo, 84.22; 118.13 

sesquialterus, 62.5, 12; 64.21; 66.18; 

116.24, 26; 122.7 
sesquioctavus, 64.26; 66.19 
sesquitercius, 62.5, 7, 11, 12; 66.18-19; 
116.24, 26; 122.7 

sex (VI), 66.15, 21; 128.15, 19; 130.6, 
22; 132.1; 134./ 
sexta, 78.13 
significare, 72.11 
signum, 98.1; 126.14, 16 
silex, 66.12 

similis, 72.16; 94.11, 19; 96.11, 14, 17; 
112.20; 128.14, 18; 130.3, 6; 136.11, 
12, 14, 15, 16-17, 17, 18; 140.4 
similiter, 86.10, 24; 88.10, 21; 98.23; 

106.17; 108.11; 116.2; 122.1; 140.19 
similitudo, 68.9 

simplex, 66.24-25; 68.4; 72.18; 132.19; 
140.4 

simpliciter, 114.8; 132.10, 21 
singillatim, 102.1; 122.25 
singulus, 64.22 
sinistrorsum, 68.24; 74.21 
sinus, 132.22 
socius, 94.9 
sol, 138.6 
solere, 138.5 

solus, 62.11; 68.16, 24; 70.18; 78.11; 

80.2, 4; 82.9; 94.9; 98.4, 10; 100.14; 
108.6; 110.15; 112.5; 122.9; 130.26 

solutio, 116.27 

solvere, 66.25; 74.5; 98.25; 100.7 
sonus, 64.1; 68.5; 98.2; 110.10 
sors, 70.18; 76.12; 98.11 
sortiri, 76.4; 92.2; 94.2; 96.9-10 
spacium, 64.21; 70.9-10 
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specialis, 138.18 
specialitas, 84.9 

specialiter, 86.5, 20; 100.28; 108.20, 21 
species, 68.12; 70.3; 72.6; 74.6; 76.10, 

15, 20; 78.4, 6, 7, 17, 21; 80.17 bis, 

19, 20, 21; 82.5, 11, 16, 19; 84.2, 24; 
86.3 his, 4, 9, 18, 19 bis; 88.5 bis, 6, 

16, 17 bis; 92.4, 5; 100.18, 24; 106.11; 
108.2, 3, 5, 10, 11, 13, 14; 112.11, 14; 

114.1, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 18; 116.1, 2, 

5 bis, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14; 118.2, 

6, 7, 10, 16, 17; 120.5, 8, 10, 13, 14; 
122.12, 16 bis, 18-19, 19, 25, 27; 

126.1, 20; 128.13, 16, 19; 130.3, 13, 
14, 15, 17, 18; 132.3, 19, 21; 134./; 
136.4; 140.14, 16, 17 bis, 18, 19-20 

spectare, 108.25 
speculari, 132.9; 140.10 
speculatio, 62.3; 64.5; 72.4, 20; 100.2; 
130.9 

statuere, 78.20; 132.13 

sterilis, 66.23 

sterno, 102.2 

stiuctura, 72.1 

studere, 136.6 

studiosus, 126.23 

studium, 110.3; 112.7; 126.18 

suadere, 112.7 

suavis, 120.2; 138.13 

suavitas, 138.18 

subalbidus, 138.6 

subdividere, 84.10; 86.6, 20; 88.7, 18 
subicere, 120.6; 132.16 
subiectio, 90.16 

subiugalis, 72.26; 74.2, 3-4, 7, 10, 

10-11; 84.11, 13, 15; 86.1, 10, 16, 

24; 88.3, 10, 14, 21,/; 90.8-9, 10 bis, 
13, 22; 92.4, 7-8, 10; 94.1, 3, 6-7, 8, 
17; 96.8, 19, 20, 25, 26; 98.13, 23; 
100.10, 12 bis; 106.4, 12, 13, 14-15, 
16-17, 17, 18; 108.9, 16, 19; 124.2; 
128.18-19; 132.14; 134./; 140.21 
subservire, 78.7 
subsistere, 98.25 
subtilis, 116.19; 120.18 
subtrahere, 90.14; 130.11 
subtus, 74.2 


succedere, 68.11; 132.19-20 
successio, 68.15; 82.18a 
sufficere, 76.7 

sufficienter, 132.16-17, 22; 136.5 
suggerere, 100.2; 140.12-13 
sumere, 88.19; 132.7 
superesse, 90.11 
superficialis, 138.21 
superlluus, 84.26 
superior. Vide superus 
superparticularis, 64.12 
superponere, 90.15; 132.15 
supersedere, 76.5 
supersilium, 140.5 

superus, 62.15; 68.14, 19; 70.17; 74.6, 

7, 9, 11, 12, 13; 80.11, 21-22, 29, 30, 
30-31, 31; 82.16, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
25-26; 84.16; 86.9, 10, 24; 88.10, 
21,/; 92./; 94.6, 7, 17, 19, 21, 23; 
96.2; 98.5 bis, 8 bis; 106.13 bis, 14, 

19; 108.5, 12; 110.10; 114.4, 6, 14, 
20; 116.4, 8, 13, 15-16; 118.7, 9, 18; 

120.1, 6, 14-15; 122.21; 132.8, 17; 
140.15, 21, 22, 2-23 
supra (adv), 92.6, 7; 122.25; 132.1 
supradicere, 90.2 
sursum, 122.9 
suscipere, 84.25-26; 88.13 
susum, 68.2; 72.15; 112.14; 118.15; 
124.3 

suns, 120.1; 122.15; 126.5, 7; 130.27; 

132.15; 136.5, 17; 140.14 
symphonia, 126.5 
synaphe, 70.16; 74.20, 22-23, 
synemenon, 82.12; 116.7, 11, 14 

tacere, 132.12 
tactus, 118.10 
talis, 120.12; 126.18; 128.9 
tantus, 68.1 
temperare, 128.2 
temptare, 80.9 
tempus, 66.5-6; 138.6 
tenax, 108.23 

tenere, 66.15; 90.16; 96.26; 98.27; 

120.13 
ter, 130.26 
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tercius, 68.25; 70.2, 10; 74.2; 76.17; 78.1 
ter, 13, 15 bis, 22-23, 27; 80.4, 13, 18, 
24, 30 ter-, 82.5 bis, 6-7, 7, 14, 19, 24 
bis, 25, 28 ter-, 84.4 bis, 25; 88.3 bis, 4, 
5 bis, 6; 94.3-4; 98.4-5; 110.2; 116.2, 
3, 6, 8, 10, 14, 16; 124.1 bis-, 128.19; 
130.16; 134./ 

terminare, 72.12; 80.1; 82.22; 84.22-23; 

94.8; 100.10, 12; 114.3 
terminus, 64.11; 68.13; 128.11 
ternarius, 66.13 bis, 14 
terrenus, 110.10 

tetrachordum, 116.17; 128.10; 132.4 
tetrardus, 72.14; 78.27; 82.8; 84.18, 21, 
25; 88.14; 90.6, 9, 10; 92.2; 100.12, 
33; 108.17, 21; 112./; 118./; 130.4, 

13, 17; 132.7, 7-8; 138.7 
thesaurus, 110.12 
thesis, 68.13; 110.7 
tonus, 62.8, 9 bis, 12; 64.16, 19, 26; 
70.10, 11, 22; 74.19, 22, 23, 24, 25 
bis, 26 bis-, 76.2 bis, 3 bis, 15, 16, 17 
bis, 18 bis-, 80.22 ter, 23 bis, 24 ter, 25, 
26 ter-, 82.1; 84.20, 21; 90.12; 92.7, 

13; 102./; 104./; 114.10; 116.9 bis, 21; 
120.9, 10, 11, 15; 126./; 128.11, 13; 

130.3, 12, 14, 17, 26 bis-, 132.5 
totidem, 120.10, 15; 128.12 
totus, 66.9, 17; 72.1; 140.13 
tractate, 66.23 
trahere, 84.16, 22 
transferre, 86.23 

transire, 74.6; 76.1; 106.17; 122.22 
transponere, 78.23, 80.32 
tres (III), 62.9; 64.12, 13 bis, 14, 25 bis-, 
70.9; 74.4; 86.6, 10, 21, 24; 88.3, 7, 
10, 19, 21-22; 90.10, 13; 94.18, 20; 
96.2; 98.22, 24 bis-, 108.1, 27; 114.8; 
118.1; 120.9, 20; 130.23; 132.14; 
134./ 

triplus, 64.15; 66.18 
tritonus, 72.2; 114.9, 11; 116.4 
trims (n), 80.1; 82.8; 84.17, 20, 25; 92.1; 
100.32; 112./; 118./; 130.1, 15, 18; 
138.7 

tropica, 68.15; 76.7, 78.25; 92.15; 98.3; 
136.19 


tropus, 64.1, 2; 68.11-12; 70.1-2, 5, 

12, 21; 72.7; 74.19; 76.11-12; 78.9, 
14; 80.16; 82.2, 3, 8, 18; 84.6, 7, 8, 

23; 88.25; 90.5, 21; 92.10, 11; 96.5, 

6, 12; 98.11, 13; 100.21, 27; 102.1; 

106.3, 6, 11; 108.3; 110.15 bis-, 112.9, 
12; 114.5; 116.1, 4; 118.6, 10; 120.2; 
122.19, 22, 26; 124.3; 126.3, 20; 

128.4, 9, 11, 12; 130.11, 12, 23, 24, 
25, 27; 132.4, 6, 10,11,12, 22,25, 

26; 136.3-4, 7, 8, 22; 138.1; 140.12, 

13, 19 

tunica, 138.3 

ulterior, 74.22; 114.4-5; 122.15, 18, 22 

ultra, 62.6 

ululare, 110.3 

ululatus, 138.4 

unanimus, 72.10 

undequinquaginta (XLVIIII), 106.8 
uniformis, 76.7; 82.18 
unitas, 66.3 

unus (I), 62.8; 64.8 bis, 10, 11, 14, 26; 
68.19; 70.6, 13, 14, 15; 72.24; 76.12; 
84.6, 7, 8, 19, 23; 86.7; 90.2; 94.5; 

100.4, 6, 10, 15; 106.3, 4; 108.3, 10, 
13, 22; 114.2, 5; 126.8; 128.4; 130.20; 
134./ 

usurpare, 132.19 

usus, 72.5; 112.12; 122.26; 136.6 

uter, 96.13 

utilis, 122.22 

vacillare, 66.4; 132.8 
vacuus, 68.25 

valere, 64.23; 68.24; 70.7; 80.11-12; 
138.1 

vanus, 110.11 
variare, 130.19 

varietas, 62.22; 68.1; 118.13; 122.13 
varius, 66.23 
vastitas, 64.21 

velle, 66.20-21; 92.12; 110.14; 114.14; 
128.10 

vendicare, 66.1-2; 86.6, 21 
venire, 126.17 
verbosus, 112.6; 140.2 
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verbum, 80.28; 110.5; 118.4; 128.10 

veritas, 72.10; 126.13, 20-21 

vernus, 138.6 

versiculus, 136.8 

versus, 136.17 

vertere, 122.26 

verus, 98.2; 126.21 

vetus, 84.12; 140.7 

via, 76.8; 98.24 

videre, 62.19, 20; 64.17, 20; 66.9, 24; 
72.25; 74.17; 78.3, 8; 80.10, 17; 
82.16; 84.6-7; 96.24; 100.6; 112.16; 
114.7; 122.12, 23; 126.10; 128.6; 
140.2, 3, 6 
vigilanter, 94.8; 96.1 
vilis, 140.3 
violenter, 82.11 

vir, 62.1 

virtus, 64.1; 68.3; 78.21-22 

vis, 68.20; 138.19 
vitium, 112.4, 5; 126.14 
vivus, 112.11; 118.10 

vocabulum, 68.13; 84.16; 90.16; 138.12, 
17, 21 

vocare, 84.12, 15, 17; 90.15; 96.2; 98.5; 

116.28; 122.10, 12 bis; 138.10 
volens, 128.1 


voluptuosus, 138.16 
vox, 62.13, 15, 24; 64.2, 22; 66.23, 25; 
68.5, 8, 20; 70.9, 13, 20; 76.1, 12, 

20; 78.6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16; 80.16; 
82.2, 7, 17; 84.7; 90.2, 5; 94.4; 96.3, 
14, 15, 27; 98.15; 100.7, 20; 106.6, 8; 
110.11; 112.2, 8, 12; 114.2; 116.17; 
118.10, 11, 15; 120.4 bis, 7 bis; 122.9, 
17, 26; 126.17; 128.12; 130.3, 6, 7, 
22, 24; 132.1, 10; 136.19; 138.4 
vulgus, 110.3 
vulnus, 130.20, 20-21 
vultus, 68.17 

yperboleon, 90.12, 19 
Ypermixolidius, 90.15 
ypocrisis, 120.16 
Ypodoricus, 90.17, 20 
Ypodorius, 84.13; 92.11, 17; 102./; 

124./; 136.9; 138.13 
Ypofrigius, 84.13; 92.18; 102./ 124./ 
136.10; 138.14 

Ypolidius, 84.13; 92.19; 102./; 124./; 
136.11; 138.14 

Ypomixolidius, 84.13; 92.20; 100.5, 

19, 21; 102./; 118.6; 124./; 136.13; 
138.14-15 


Index Cantuum 


Items in the Latin text are located in the form page.line; items from the apparatus 
are indicated by adding a to the locator. 


Adorna thalamum, 39, 136.12, 137, 147, 
171 

Ante sex dies, 136.13, 137, 147, 171 
[passionis], 171 
[solemnis], 171 
[solemnitatis], 171 
Aspice Domine, 174 

Ave gratia plena, 136.14, 137, 147, 171 
Christe qui regnas, 136.13, 137, 148, 171 
CoUegerunt pontifices, 136.10, 137, 148, 

171 

Confitemini Domino, 136.12, 137, 148, 

172 

Cum audisset populus, 136.18, 137, 148, 

172 

Cum fabricator, 136.10a, 149; see also 
Dum fabricator 
Cum rex gloriae, 172 
Dum fabricator [mundi], 136.10, 137, 

149, 172 

Duo homines, 136.16, 137, 149, 172 
[ascenderunt in], 172 
[michi Domine], 172 
Exaltabo te, 136.16, 137, 149, 172 
Gloria haec est, 38, 38nll3, 128.18, 129, 

150, 172 

Hodie completi sunt, 136.14—15, 137, 150, 

173 

Hodie nobis, 136.12, 137, 150, 169, 173 
]caetorum rex], 169, 173 
]de caelo pax], 169, 173n8 


Homo quidam, 136.15, 137, 150, 173 
]descendebat], 173n9 
]erat dives], 173 
]fecit], 173n9 

In tuo adventu, 128.14, 129, 151, 173 
]erue nos], 173 
]libera nos], 173nl0 
luravit Dominus, 136.16, 137, 151, 173 
Modicum et non videbitis, 38, 38nll3, 
130.2, 131, 151, 173 
Multi venient, 130.5, 131, 150, 174 
Multi veniunt [iic], 38, 38nll3 
Nativitas tua [dei genetrix], 136.15, 137, 
152, 174 

Ostendit sanctus Gamaliel, 136.11, 137, 

152, 174 

Prophetaepraedicaverunt, 37, 37nll3, 
128.14, 129, 152, 169, 174 
Psallite deo nostro, 111 n 112 
Respice Domine, 56, 136.16, 137, 152, 
169, 174 

Respice et exaudi me, 174 
Respice in me, 56, 136.16a, 169, 174 
Responsum accepit Symeon, 30 
Sanctificavit, 136.17, 137, 153, 175 
Sedit angelus, 136.18, 137, 153, 175 
Si verefratres, 38, 38nll3, 130.5, 131, 

153, 175 

Tota pulchra[es arnica], 136.11, 137, 153, 
169, 175 



General Index 


An italicized page number indicates a figure or table. An italic Ip following a page 
reference indicates an item in the loci paralleli in the Latin text. 


S, 17, 19, 22, 23, 23, 24, 26, 29, 84-85, 
85n67, 90-93 
Abbo of Fleury, 8nl6 
Adkins, Cecil, 20n75 
affinales (cofinales), 35, 35nl05, 65ir6 
Afra (Saint), 12, 12n33, 15, 164, 164nl7 
Alamairia, 2 
Alcuin of York, 20 
Alsace, 2 

Altshausen, 2, 2n8, 2nnl0-ll, 4, 5, 6, 
6nl2, 161, 166 

Anonymous I. See Duo semisphaeria 
Apel, Willi, 141nl62 
Arezzo, theoretical school of, 17 
Aribo (Scholasticus), 25n79, 36, 39, 
39nl21, 79n50, 81n56, 109nl05, 
129nl47 

astrolabe, 6, 10, 13, 13n37 14, 155 
Atkinson, Charles, 6, 14, 28, 28n85, 30, 
41nl27, 41nl32, 73n31, 127nl44, 
129nl46 

Augsburg, 2, 4, 5, 6, 11-12, 12n33, 163, 
164nl7, 167 

Augustine (Saint), 162n8 
authentic, 28, 29, 35nl06, 37, 55, 

71n25, 72-101, 106-9, 122-25, 
128-29, 132-37, 134, 135, 140-41; 
“master,” 72-73, 84-93, 132-33 

h, 17, 23, 24, 26, 27, 32, 33, 35, 37, 
78-89,92-95, 94, 95, 100-101, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 114-17, 120-23, 
123nl40, 124, 125, 128-29 
\> (synemmenon), 17, 19, 29, 35nl05, 
38-39, 83n60, 116-17, 117nl22, 
122-23 


b [lowb-flat], 19, 29, 38, 83nn60-61, 
102, 103, 123nl37, 123nl40 
Baden-Wiirttemburg, 2 
Bamberg, 4, 5, 43, 43nl36, 47 
Behrtrad (Hermann’s maternal grand¬ 
mother) , 2n6, 3 

Bern of Reichenau (Berno Augiensis, 
etc.), Iln27, 12n33, 16-18, 25, 30, 
35nl05, 41-42, 41nl28 
Berschin, Walter, ln4n-5, 166n29 
Berthold, 1, 6-11, 6nl3, 10n23, 12n33, 
14, 161, 162n4, 162n6, 163nll, 
164n23, 165nn26-28 
Biblical references, 112-13, 112/jb, 
113nll3, 140-41, imp, 141nl62, 
162, 162nn5-6, 163, 163nnl0-ll, 
165, 165nn27-28 

Boethius, 16, 17, 19, 29, 79,lp, 81n55, 
91nn78-79, 109nl07, 118-19, 
122-23 

Borst, Arno, 6, 9, 18 
Brambach, Wilhelm, 42, 58nl60 
Burchard (Burkhard, Purchard, can¬ 
tor at Reichenau, abbot at St. 
Emmeram), 18 

chilinder, 13n41, 14, 164n21 
Cita et vera divisio monochordi. See 
Pseudo-Bernelinus 
cofinales. See affinales 
conjunction {synemmenon), 27-28, 
70-71, 74-75, 101n96 
Conrad II (Holy Roman Emperor), 
164, 164n20 

Crocker, Richard, 31, 32, 33 
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D (pitch): dual nature of, 26, 28, 70-71, 
108-9, 112-15, 112, 113, 115nll7, 
130-31 

Daseian notation. See Musica enchiriadis 
de Beauveati de Rivau, Rene-Frangois, 
Archbishop, 47 
deuterus. See maneria 
diapason, 64-65, 68-75, 78-91, 96-97, 
100-102, 106-9, 122-23, 126-29, 
140-41; inflection of, 122-25; spe¬ 
cies of, 26, 29, 40, 82-85, 88, 89, 
122-25, 126, 127 

diapente, 18-19, 21, 26, 33, 35; inflec¬ 
tion of, 118-23; species of, 24, 29, 

35, 40-41, 82-83, 108-9, 118, 119, 
118-23, 126-27 

diastematic notation, 15, 38, 177-79 
diatessaron, 18-19, 21, 27, 58-59, 

62-63, 106-7, 120-23; inflection 
of, 35, 108-9, 112, 113; species of, 
25-26, 28-29, 36-42, 76-89, 92-93, 
100-101, 106-9 

Dietger (Theoger) of Metz (THEOG. 
METT.), 16, 26, 36, 36nll0, 40, 
40nl26 

diezeuxin. See disjunction 
differentia (saeculorum amen). See reciting 
tone 

disjunction, 26-27, 71nn29-30, 74—75, 
100-101, 101n94 

Dorian, 28, 84-85, 92-5, 94, 95, 100- 
103, 104, 105, 136-39, 139nl59. See 
also maneria; mode 
Duo semisphaeria. See Pseudo-Berno. 
duple {dupla) ratio, 21, 64—65 

Ellinwood, Leonard, 17, 18, 22, 31, 42, 
47nnl49-50, 58, 58nnl59-61, 91n79 
113nll5, 121nl32, 129nl46, 161 
Enchiriadis system. See Musica enchiriadis 
ethos of modes, 138-39, 139nnl59-60 

Erutolf of Michelsberg (FRUT. brev.), 

36, 36nlll, 38-39, 38nll8, 39nl23, 
41-42, 47, 47nl50, 56, mip, 67nll, 
67nl4, 79n50, 81n56, imp, 

109nl05, 170-75 


[Gamma] 19, 22-23, 22n76, 29, 38, 
38nll6, 82-83, 83n61 
Gamut, 19, 23, 25, 28, 33nl00, 35, 41 
Gerbert, Martin, 58nl60, 67nl2 
Gerbert of Aurillac, 8nl6, 14n45 
Greater Perfect System, 19, 22-23, 38, 

77n41 

Guido Augiensis (GUIDO AUG.), 129nl47 
Guido of Arezzo, 17, 19, 28, 38n84, 

31, 32, 33, 33nl02, 34, 35, 35nl05, 
38nll4, llQlp, lllnl09, 139nl47, 
131nl51, 129nl59, imp, 177 
Gushee, Lawrence, 15, 16 

Handschin,Jacques, ln4, 11-12, lln32 
Heinrich III (Holy Roman Emperor), 
164, 164nl9 

Hermann of Garinthia, ln5, 10, 13n42 
Hermannus Contractus (Hermann 
derLahme): biography, 1-8; bodily 
remains, 6; disease, 8-11; education, 

11- 12; familial relations, 2; images 
of, 1, ln5, 11-12, 155; languages, 

12- 13; works, 14—15. afao Hiltrud; 

Mangold; Piligrinus; Wolfrat II 

Hiley, David, 18, 33, 42 

Hiltrud (Hermann’s mother), 2, 2n6, 

3, 7 

Hirsau, 4, 5 
Horace, 162n4 
Hucbald, 31, 131nl49 
Hypermixolydian, 12, 29, 90-93 
Hypodorian, 29, 84-85, 90-93, 92, 93, 
100-103, 102, 103, 136-39. See also 
maneria; mode 

Hypolydian, 29, 84-85, 92-93, 92, 93, 
100-103, m, 103, 136-39, 139nl39. 
See also maneria; mode 
Hypomixolydian, 28, 84—85, 92-93, 

92, 93, 100-103, m, 103, 102, 103, 
118-19, 136-39. See also maneria; 
mode 

Hypophrygian, 29, 84—85, 92-93, 92, 

93, 100-103, 102, 103, 136-39. See 
also maneria; mode 
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Jacobus Leodiensis (Jacques de Liege), 
180-81 

Johannes Cotto (John of Afflighem; 
lOH. COTT), 38, 25n79, llnl09, 
\mp, 179, 180-81 

Kassel fragment (K), 42, 51-56, 57, 58, 
141nl64, 146, 147-53, 160, 169 
Klosterneuburg Gradual, 39nll9 

Lydian, 84-85, 92-95, 94, 95, 100-103, 
104, 105, 137-39. See also maneria; 
mode 

major sixth. See modi vocum 
maneria {modus), 28, 33-35, 32, 34, 
70-71, 71nn24-25, 85-85, Mlp, 
85n69, 100-101, 101n96, 134, 135, 
140-41, 141nl63; deuterus, 28, 32, 

33, 34, 37, 72-73, 73n34, 82-87, 
87n74, 90-93, 122-23, 128-31, 
138-39, 139nl59, 172; protus, 26, 28, 
29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 72-73, 78-79, 
84-87, 90-93, 100-101, 108-9, 128- 
33, 138-41; tetrardus, 28, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 37, 37nll3, 72-73, 78-85, 85n69, 
88-93, 100-101, 108-9, 130-33, 
131nl51, 138-39, 139nl59; tritus, 

28, 32, 34, 37, 37nll3, 80-85, 88-89, 
91-92, 100-101, 130-31, 138-39, 
139nl59. See ako mode; modes 
Mangold, 3, 6 

manuscripts: A-Wn cod. 51 (iee Vienna 
Codex); D-Kl 4o mss. Math 1 {see 
Kassel fragment); GB-Ccc 11, ln4, 
166-67; GB-Ob Ashmole 304, ln5, 
10, 155; GB-Ob Digby 46, 2n5; US-R, 
MS 92 1100 (Wolffheim 1) {see 
Rochester Codex) 

Markovits, Michael, 19, 25 
master {magister). authentic 
Meeus, Nicolas, 33nl02, 35nl06 
Mengozzi, Stefano, 33 
Meyer, Christian, 20n75 
Mixolydian, 29, 84-85, 92-95, 94, 95, 
100-103, 104, 105, 137-39, 139nl39. 
See also maneria; mode 


mode (modes; tropus, tropi), 16, 18-20, 
25-26, 25n82, 28-35, 30, 32, 33nl02, 
37, 39, 55, 84-85; on a, 90-93; ethos 
of, 138-39, liSlp, 139nnl59-60; and 
the modi vocum, 31-35; recognition 
of, 132-39; and species, 25; sum¬ 
marized, 92-95; two modes on D, 

26, 100-101. See afaoDorian (etc.); 
maneria; modi vocum; reciting tone; 
seats of the modes 

modi vocum, 17, 29, 31-38, 33nl02, 34, 
37nll3, 128-33. See also seats of the 
modes 

monochord, 18, 19, 20-23, 20n75, 
22n77, 22, 23, 62-65, 68-69, 72-77, 
84-85, 841p, 85n69, 100-101, 112- 
13, 136-41; practical use of, 112-13, 
136-37 

Musica enchiriadis, 17, 19, 26-28, 27, 
28n84, 70-73, 71n30, 73n31, 96-99, 
99n86, 126-29, 126, 127 
Musica Hermanni Contracti; date of, 
17-18; edition and translation, 
61-141; Hermann’s sources for, 

17; manuscript sources of, 43-57; 
organization of, 18-19; plainsong 
citations in, 35-36, 169-75, 215; 
previous editions of, 42; principal 
contributions of, 41-42; readership 
of, 16; reception and influence of, 
36-40. See also affinales; authentic; 
h; b; b; diapason; etc. 

nature, natural, 70-71, 71n29, 72-73, 
78-79, 84-85, 90-91, 112-13, 126-27 
Notker Labeo, 8nl6 
numerology (number symbolism), 
19-20, 35, 65, 65nl0, 67, 67nl3, 
139nl58; abundant numbers, 20; 
deficient numbers, 20, 28, 28n86; 
perfect numbers, 20, 67nl7, 131, 
131nl49. See ako “seven distinct 
pitches”; “twice-seven” 

Oesch, Hans, 3, 9, 11-12, 12n33, 22n77, 
25n81, 31, 164n21, 179 

Palisca, Claude, 25, 25n79 
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Phrygian, 28, 73n34, 84-85, 92-95, 94, 
95, 100-103, 104, 105, 137-39. See 
also maneria; mode 
Piligrinus, 2n6, 5 
plagal. See subordinate 
Pseudo-Bernelinus (PS.-BERNEL.; 
Prima species), 17, 25n82, 29, 30, 
41-42, 77n44, 81n57, 83n62 
Pseudo-Berno (PS.-BERNO mon.; Duo 
semisphaeria), 17, 22n77, 41-42, 
77n44, 81n557, 83n62 
Pseudo-Guido (PS.-GUIDO), 69n22, 
77n40, 79n51, 84:lp, 85n69, 86lp, 
87n74, 95n84, 101n95, 107nl01, 
129nl47 

Pseudo-Odo, 17, 19, 38, 41-42, 41nl30, 
121nl35; Dialogus (PS.-ODO dial.), 
38, 79n50; letter notation of, 51-42, 
41nl30; Musicae artis disciplina (PS.- 
ODO mus.), 17, 38, 79n50, 14Qlp, 
141nl62. See also Gamut 
Ptolemy, 17, 19, 29, 31, 31n92, 90-93, 
91n79 

quadruplum (4:1), 21, 22, 62-71, 78-81, 
90-91,94-95 
quadrant with cursor, 14 
Quintillian, 162n4 

Rausch, Alexander, 37nll2, 41nl32, 
48nl54 

reciting tone {differentia, saeculorum 
amen), 72-75, 73n34, 75n35, 86-89, 
98-99, 108-9, 114-15, 120-23 
Regensburg, 4, 5, 18, 36nl08 
Reichenau, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11-13, 13n38, 
16-18, 42 

Rochester Codex, 26, 27, 38, 43-47, 
55-56, 57, 58, 144, 156, 157, 169 
Rudolph of St. Truiden (QUAEST. 
MUS.), 36, 36nlll, 38, 91n79 

seats of the modes {sedes troporum), 
31-35, 32, 34, 128-33 
Seniofredus (Sunifred) Lupitus of 
Barcelona, 8nl6 


sesquialtera (3:2), 21-22, 22, 62-67, 
122-23, 117nl24 
sesquioctava (9:8), 21, 64-67 
sesquitertia (4:3), 21, 22, 62-63, 66-67, 
117nl24, 122-23 

“seven distinct pitches” (“septem [sep- 
tena] discrimina vocum”), 76-77, 
77n47, 82-83, 132-33; “seven dispa¬ 
rate pitches” (“Vll disparibus voci- 
bus”), 68-69; “seven diverse pitches” 
(“septem diversae voces”), 106-7 
Spain, 13, 13n39, 13n42 
species, 16-19, 24, 25-26, 27, 29, 36-37, 
39-42, 70-85; formal (by construc¬ 
tion), 39-40, 116-17; natural (by 
position), 39-40, 116-17; sources 
for theory of, 17, 29, 41. See also dia¬ 
pason; diapente; diatessaron; modi 
vocum 

St. Emmeram monastery, 18, 36nl08 
St. Gall, 4, 5, 8nl7, 11, 13, 13n38 
St. Truiden, 4, 36 
subordinate (plagal), 28-29, 33, 

35nl06, 37, 37nll3, 55, 71n25, 
72-75, 75n35, 84-101, 85n68, 106-9, 
107n98, 124-25, 128-29, 132-33, 
139nl59, 140-41, 141nl63 
Swabia, 2, 4, 5 
synaphe. See conjunction 

Terence, 162n7 

tetrachords, 18-20, 22-25, 24, 40, 

42; ancient and medieval, 74—77, 
77n42; comparison of, 94—97, 96, 

97\ defined, 23, 68-75; and modal 
theory, 28-31, 30, 86-89; and modi 
vocum, 31-33, 128-33; and mono¬ 
chord, 74—77; and species theory, 
25-28, 27, 76-85, 128-29, 132-33; 
terminology for, 23-25, 68-69, 
69n21; and the two modes on D, 
100-101 

tetrardus. See maneria 
Theinred of Dover (THEINR. DOV.), 
39, 115nl20, 121nl25, 179, 180-81 
Theoger of Metz. See Dietger 
Thomaskirche Graduale, 36 
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Toulouse, 4, 46-47, 47nl49 
triple (tripla) ratio, 64—67 
tritone: augmented fourth, 33, 78-79, 
114-17, 120-23; diminished fifth, 
120-23 

tritus. See maneria 

“twice seven,” 67-69, 139nl58 

Vehringenstadt, 2nl0 
Veringen (Vehringen, Vohringen), 2, 
2nll, 6 

Veringendorf, ln5, 2nl0, 10 
Vienna Codex, 26, 27, 47-51, 55-56, 
57,58 

Virgil, l&lp, 77n47 
Vivell, Coelestin, 46 

Wagner, Peter, 170n4 
Warburton, Jane, 30 
Wernher (Werinhari; Hermann’s 
brother), 3, 6, 6nl3 


Wilhelm (Willihelmus) ofHirsau 
(WILLEH. HIRS.), 14n45, 16, 
25n79, 28n84, 36-38, 36nl08, 
37nll0, 37nll3, 40, 40nl25, 47, 56, 
79n50, 81n56, 83n62, 83n64, 85n66, 
87n73, 91n79, 109nl04, 128Z/), 
129nl47, imp 
Wolf, Johannes, 17, 91n79 
Wolf Anonymous (ANON. Wolf), 
36-37, 37nll2, Mlp, 65n8, IDlp, 
71n28, mp, 73n33, 74Zj&, 75n36, 
77n45, 79n48, 81n58, 85n65, 91n76, 
109nl05, lllnll2 
Wolffheim, Werner, 46 
Wolfgang of Ravensburg (Bishop and 
Saint), 15, 164, 173nll 
Wolfrat II (Count), 2, 3, 7, 12n33 
Wurzburg, 4, 5, 43nl36 

Yeager, Travis, 36nlll, 37nll2 


Long recognized as one of the most important medieval treatises on mnsic, 
the Musica of Hermannus Contractns is here presented in a newly revised 
translation, with commentary reflecting the best cnrrent scholarship. 

A polymath and monk, Hermannns Contractus (1013-54) contributed 
to the important advancements made in European arts and sciences in 
the first half of the eleventh century, writing on history, astronomy, and 
timekeeping devices, among other topics, and composing several chants. 

His music theory, founded on a systematic treatment of traditional 
concepts and terminology dating back to the ancient Greeks, is concerned 
largely with the organization of pitch in Gregorian chant. Hermann’s 
approach stems from Germanic species-based thought, and is marked by 
a distinction between aspects of form and aspects of position, privileging 
the latter. He expresses this in terms imported from then-new developments 
in Italian music theory, thus acting as a nexus for the two traditions. 
Numerology and number symbolism play significant roles in Hermann’s 
theories, and his critiques of other theorists offer insights into medieval 
intellectual life. Hermann also uses chant citations and exercises to help 
his readers apply theory to practice. 

John L. Snyder’s revised edition of EUinwood’s long-standard 1952 
text and translation offers a new introduction, including codicological 
descriptions of the sources; a critical edition of the Latin text with an 
annotated English translation on facing pages; appendices detailing the 
documents pertaining to Hermann’s life, his citations of plainsong, and 
his original diastematic notation system; and greatly expanded indexes. 
Snyder’s Musica will serve as the standard version of this major historical 
document for years to come. 

Leonard Ellinwood (1905-94) served in the Library of Congress cataloging 
divisions in music and in the humanities for thirty-five years. He published 
scholarly works and editions of both medieval music and church music. 

John L. Snyder is professor of music theory and musicology at the 
University of Houston’s Moores School of Music. 
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